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Freedom  is 
indivisible 


Is  it  good  policy  when  a  newspaper  defends  the  right  of  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  have  free  access  to  television— its  principal  com¬ 
petitor  for  the  advertiser’s  dollar? 

At  The  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News  we  think  it  is  important. 
We  believe  that  freedom  is  indivisible. 

We  believe  that  when  federal  regulations  are  proposed  which 
assume  that  advertising  is  misleading  and  that  advertisers 
should  be  subject  to  “counter-commercials”  on  television, 
that  it  is  freedom  itself  which  is  under  attack. 

Thus,  when  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  proposed  to  the 
FCC  recently  that  broadcasters  be  required  to  run  “counter¬ 
commercials”  for  critics  wishing  to  rebut  claims  made  in 
paid  advertising,  we  saw  this  not  only  as  a  threat  to  a  free 
press,  but  as  a  threat  to  a  responsible  press. 

And  we  said  so. 

To  us,  a  threat  to  the  freedom  of  the  advertiser  to  state  his 
case  honestly— and  to  bear  the  consequences  directly  if  he  is 
dishonest— is  as  serious  a  threat  to  freedom  of  the  press  as 
efforts  to  impose  curbs  on  our  right  of  editorial  comment. 

That  is  why  both  Field  newspapers  have  spoken  out  against 
these  FTC  proposals  and  why  we  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Leadership  imposes  responsibilities.  And  it  is  our  pledge 
that  the  Field  newspapers  in  Chicago  will  continue  to  meet 
these  responsibilities. 
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Delivery 
is  now! 


When  time  means  money,  a  Sta-Hi  Mailroom 
System  can  save  you  plenty. 

When  your  new  printing  plant  is  ready,  be  sure  your  mailroom 
is  ready  to  keep  pace.  Be  sure  with  a  Sta-Hi  Mailroom  System. 

The  proven  combination  of  Sta-Hi  experience,  Sta-Hi  engineering, 
and  Sta-Hi  production  techniques  assures  the  best  mailroom 
system  to  meet  your  specific  needs.  And  Sta-Hi  dependability 
assures  installation  on  time.  For  everything  you  need  between 
folder  and  dock,  you  can  count  on  Sta-Hi.  Let’s  discuss  it  further. 
Call  or  write  today. 


2601  Campus  Drive,  Newport  Beach,  California  92663 
(714)  833-1000 

A  DIVISION  OF  SUN  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION  ■V 


CATCH-lines 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

“REMEMBER,  HENRY,  ACTRESSES  AND  WOMEN 
JOURNALISTS  are  the  two  greatest  perils  known  to  man.  Both 
types  have  a  neurotic  compulsion  to  tell  all.”  According  to 
Lloyd  Shearer  in  Parade,  a  journalist  friend  (male)  thus 
counseled  Henry  Kissinger,  who  then  swore  off  dates  with 
starlets. 

But  it  was  too  late  with  regard  to  women  journalists  since 
a  French  friend  Danielle  Humebelle  had  already  dashed  off 
a  242-page  hook,  “Dear  Henry.”  The  French  edition  jacket 
shows  Kissinger  in  pajamas  on  the  stoop,  gathering  up  his 
copy  of  the  Washington  Post,  a  hottle  of  milk,  and  a  letter  from 
Danielle. 

Lloyd  ends  his  overseas  telephone  interview  of  the  author 
with  Kissinger’s  comment  on  her  literary  kiss-and-tell:  “I  only 
hope  that  she  wins  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  fiction.” 

*  *  * 

CONGRESS  COULD  USE  AN  EDITOR  suggests  a  Colum¬ 
bus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  editorial.  “What  has  gotten  out  of  hand 
is  the  legislators’  penchant  for  using  the  Congressional  Record 
as  a  dumping  ground  for  poems,  recipes,  articles,  speeches 
and  even  condensed  books  turned  out  by  favored  constituents 
and  legislators  alike.”  With  the  Congressional  Joint  Committee 
on  Printing  studying  how  to  produce  “a  more  realistic  account” 
of  parliamentary  sessions,  the  Dispatch  urges  a  formula  to  sep¬ 
arate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  namely  an  editor — which  the 
Record  has  never  had. 

*  «  « 

UNKINDEST  HEAD  OF  ALL— Not  only  did  Ida  Staggers 
get  all  those  headlines  such  as  “World’s  Oldest  Stewardess 
Retires  at  60”  {Los  Angeles  Times)  but  the  Detroit  News 
came  up  with  “Coffee,  tea — or  Geritol,” 

«  «  * 

“USE  YOUR  IMAGINATION”  was  the  journalistic  advice 
from  some  Moscow  gendarmes  when  pool  reporters  complained 
they  could  not  see  Mrs.  Nixon  and  Mrs.  Brezhnev  at  the 
circus.  Reporters  tried  to  move,  Chicago  Sun-Times  corre¬ 
spondent  Thomas  B.  Ross  relates,  and  women  cops  ordered 
them  to  stay  put.  One  “repeatedly  beat”  Marty  Sharm  of 
Newsday  on  the  back  with  her  fists  to  emphasize  the  point. 

*  «  « 

“NOW  THAT  I  AM  ON  THE  RECEIVING  END  of  jour¬ 
nalism  I  favor  innovation  more  than  ever.  News  writers  should 
be  encouraged  to  break  out  of  their  shells  and  adopt  whatever 
style  will  best  serve  to  communicate  the  news.”  retired  UPI 
editor  Earl  Johnson  writes  from  Tucson  for  the  op-ed  page 
of  the  New  York  Times.  “When  you  cease  to  be  a  news  editor 
and  become  a  full-time  reader  for  your  own  pleasure  you  start 
questioning  some  of  the  rigidities  of  your  former  craft.” 

*  *  * 

A  NEWSPAPER  TYPO  FAN  is  Bing  Crosby’s  son  Phil, 
who  sat  down  at  the  Press  Club  to  talk  with  columnist  Bill 
Kennedy  of  the  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner.  Phil  came  pre¬ 
pared  with  excerpts  from  his  collection,  many  in  the  classic 
tradition.  He  displayed  one  from  the  New  York  Times:  “A 
girl  who  is  17  is  much  more  of  a  woman  than  a  boy  of  17.” 
To  which,  Kennedy  reports,  both  Phil  and  he  sighed,  “Amen.” 

CONSIDER  THIS  EVIDENCE  of  how  mixed  up  things 
really  are.  A  headline  in  the  women’s  section  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  for  a  roundup  of  the  European  fashion  develop¬ 
ments:  “Pants  on  Top  for  3rd  Season.” 

«  *  » 

NOW  FOR  A  TRUE  CONFESSION  of  housekeeping  style. 
Bob  Brumfield  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  told  his  readers  that 
he  puts  chores  off.  “I  always  have,  and  I  always  will.  I  never 
wash  my  dishes  until  the  very  last  vessel  to  eat  from  is  dirty — 
even  those  little  plastic  cups  margarine  comes  in.  I’ve  even 
eaten  off  Saran  wrap  ...” 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

JUNE 

11-13 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Pleasant  View 
Lodge,  Freehold,  N.Y. 

11-15 — ANPA  Research  Institute  Production  Management  Conference  with 
Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Convention  Hall,  At¬ 
lantic  City,  N.J. 

13-16— North  American  Newspaper  Travel  Advertising  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion.  Eden  Roc,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

15 — California-Nevada  Associated  Press  News  Editors  Council.  Rickey's 
Hyatt  House,  Palo  Alto. 

15-17 — American  Association  of  Editorial  Cartoonists.  Washington  Hilton 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

15-17 — Kentucky  Associated  Press  Association.  Cumberland  Falls  State  Park. 

15- 17 — ^Tennessee  Press  Association.  River  Terrace  Hotel,  Gatlinburg,  Tenn. 

16- 17 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association  workshop.  Hassayampa  Hotel. 
Prescott, 

16 — Canadian  Press.  West  news  editors.  Prince  George,  B.C. 

16-17— Michigan  Associated  Press  Editors.  Hidden  Valley,  Gaylord. 

18-19 — Idaho-Utah-Spokane  AP  Association.  Sun  Valley. 

18-21 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers.  Shera- 
ton  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

18-21 — SNPA  Foundation  workshop:  Women's  Pages.  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Lexington. 

18- 30 — API  Seminar  for  City  Editors  (over  75,000  circulation).  Columbia 
University,  New  York. 

21- 24 — National  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Miami,  Fla. 

22- 24 — Texas  Press  Association.  Emerald  Beach  Holiday  Inn,  Corpus  Christi. 
22-25 — California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Holiday 

Inn,  Santa  Cruz. 

22- 25 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Hilton  Washington 
Club  Inn,  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

23- 25 — New  Jersey  Press  Association.  Essex  &  Sussex  Hotel,  Spring  Lake. 

24 -  Canadian  Press.  East  news  editors.  St.  John's,  Nfid. 

25- 29 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Century  Plaza 
Hotel.  Los  Angeles. 

25- 27 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Moun¬ 
tain  View  House,  Whitefleld,  N.H. 

26- 29 — National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Robert  Meyer  Motor 
Inn,  Orlando,  Fla. 

26- 30 — Newspaper  Guild.  San  Geronimo  Hotel,  San  Juan.  P.R. 

30-July  I — Arkansas  Press  Association.  Arlington  Hotel.  Hot  Springs. 

JULY 

13-15 — North  Carolina  Press  Association.  Blockade  Runner  Hotel.  Wrights- 
ville  Beach. 

13-15 — Virginia  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 
16-19 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Marriott  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

16-19 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar.  The  American  Family.  Mercer  University, 
Macon,  Ga. 

16-22 — International  Conference  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors.  Pere  Mar¬ 
quette  Lodge,  Grafton,  III. 

19- 22 — National  Newspaper  Association  with  Oregon  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association.  Portland  Hilton.  Portland,  Ore. 

20- 22 — Alabama  Press  Association.  Walt  Disney  World,  Orlando,  Fla. 

20- 25 — National  Federation  of  Press  Women.  Olympic  Hotel,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

21- 24 — Georgia  Press  Association.  Buccaneer  Hotel,  Jekyll  Island. 

30-Aug.  2 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar:  Trends  in  race  relations.  Vanderbilt 

University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

AUGUST 

5- 1 1— International  Typographical  Union,  Pfister  Hotel.  Milwaukee. 

6- 8 — SNPA  Eastern  Division  Mechanical  Conference.  White  House  Inn, 

Charlotte.  N.C. 

11-12 — West  Texas  Press  Association  annual  convention.  Brownwood. 
13-18 — Newspaper  Association  Managers.  Disney  World,  Orlando,  Fla. 
25-26— Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  of  the  Carolines  meeting.  Hilton 
Head  Inn,  Hilton  Head.  S.C. 

27- 29— New  York  State  Publishers  Association  convention.  Whitefaoe  Inn, 
Lake  Placid. 
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The  Globe-Democrat  takes  pride  in 
its  public  service  writing;  its  com¬ 
munity  involvement,  and  in  its  re¬ 
sults. 

Recently  the  results  of  two  sepa¬ 
rate  series  of  articles  aimed  at  mak¬ 
ing  the  public  more  aware  were  cited 
for  their  overall  excellence. 

When  the  Globe-Democrat  and 
reporter  Steve  Higgins  attacked 
“Arson-For-Profit  in  St.  Louis”  the 
results  were  hard-hitting.  Grand 
Jury  Investigations.  Criminal  indict¬ 
ments.  And  the  formation  of  an 
Arson  Squad  in  the  St.  Louis  Fire 
Department.  The  International  As¬ 
sociation  of  Fire  Fighters  selected 


Steve  Higgins  for  first  prize  in  its 
news  media  contest. 

The  St.  Louis  Medical  Society  is 
now  planning  a  Surgicenter  as  the 
result  of  reporting  by  the  Globe’s 
Marguerite  Shepard  on  “Ambulatory 
Care  Centers.”  Her  articles  brought 
to  light  this  new  concept  in  medical 
treatment  which  is  aimed  at  making 
more  medical  services  available  at 
lower  costs.  For  her  public  service 
reporting,  Miss  Shepard  was  honored 
by  the  American  Medical  Association. 

The  Globe-Democrat  has  a  com¬ 
mitment  to  service  and  social  respon¬ 
sibility  and  it  is  a  very  rewarding  one, 
indeed. 
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The  impeachment  ad 

The  controversy  over  publication  of  an  ad  in  the  New  York  Times 
calling  for  the  impeachment  of  President  Nixon  is  purely  p>olitical 
but  it  is  surrounded  by  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  many  people 
as  to  what  political  advertising  is  all  about. 

Members  of  the  pressmen’s  union  had  no  right  to  stop  the  presses 
of  that  newspaper  because  of  their  disagreement  with  something  in 
the  content  of  the  paper,  which  they  realized  belatedly.  To  condone 
such  practice  is  to  invite  similar  sledge-hammer  tactics  from  any 
group — employes  or  outsiders — to  stop  dissemination  of  ideas  with 
which  they  disagree.  But  that  is  exactly  what  members  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  official  and  jxilitical  family  did — condone  it — ^when  they  con¬ 
gratulated  the  pressmen  for  their  action.  Imagine  the  furor  if  televi¬ 
sion  technicians  pulled  the  plug  on  a  major  political  broadcast  be¬ 
cause  they  didn’t  agree  with  what  was  being  said? 

The  content  of  that  ad  was  undoubtedly  distasteful  to  many  if  not 
most  Americans.  However,  it  was  basically  a  reproduction  of  the  text 
of  a  resolution  introduced  by  five  members  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  on  May  9  which  appeared  in  full  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  following  day.  The  ad  included  an  appeal  for  funds  from 
the  public  to  pursue  the  objective. 

Is  it  the  contention  of  the  critics  in  this  instance  that  newspaper 
editors  and  publishers  should  suppress  such  ideas  no  matter  how 
wild  that  emanate  from  members  of  Congress  in  the  official  conduct 
of  their  business?  We  certainly  hope  not. 
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Where  credit  is  due 

When  the  principal  suppliers  of  an  industry’s  raw  material  spend 
large  sums  of  money  on  research  to  help  their  customers  sell  the 
finished  product,  it  is  news.  We  are  talking  about  the  story  on  page 
20  of  our  May  27  issue  reporting  the  seventh  major  advertising  re¬ 
search  project  to  be  sponsored  by  the  Newsprint  Information  Com¬ 
mittee  which  is  financed  by  seven  Canadian  newsprint  manufacturers. 

Naturally,  it  is  in  their  own  interest  for  the  manufacturers  to  have 
newspapers  flourish.  It  means  the  consumption  of  more  and  more 
newsprint.  But  we  feel  that  many  publishers  who,  on  occasion,  are 
quick  to  complain  about  prices,  quality  and  service,  have  not  been 
aware  of  the  contribution  their  suppliers  have  been  making  to  the 
basic  sales  material  in  the  newspaper  field,  nor  have  they  been  giving 
credit  where  it  is  due. 

On  this  occasion  it  should  be  orchids. 
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A  dangerous  thing 

An  AP  dispatch  quotes  North  Carolina’s  Republican  gubernatorial 
candidate  Jim  Gardner  as  saying:  “1  think  the  press  is  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  thing  we  have  facing  us  today.  One  of  the  first  acts  I  will  do 
as  governor  is  start  drafting  some  legislation  ...  on  what  can  be  done 
to  put  some  restrictions  on  the  press  in  North  Carolina  and  hojtefully 
throughout  America.” 

It’s  a  good  political  ploy  guaranteed  to  appeal  to  some  voters,  and 
Mr.  Gardner  probably  is  astute  enough  to  know  that  any  restrictions 
on  the  press  in  his  state  will  be  unconstitutional  under  the  First 
Amendment.  Nevertheless,  it  is  symptomatic  of  how  the  press  is  being 
made  a  political  issue  by  some  candidates  in  this  election  year. 
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letters 

OFFENSIVE  TERM 

Slowly,  but  very  slowly,  it  is  dawning 
on  the  world  that  the  women’s  movement 
is  serious,  not  just  a  joke  the  woman  are 
trying  to  play  on  men. 

Perhaps  you  are  aware  of  that,  perhaps 
you  are  not.  At  any  rate  I  take  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  object  to  your  constant  and 
irritating  use  of  the  word  “libber.” 

Would  you  have  called  a  black  man  in 
the  civil  rights  movement  a  black  libber? 
Have  you  ever  referred  to  an  Irish  Catholic 
as  a  Catholic  libber?  Taken  in  that  con¬ 
text,  I’m  sure  you  see  why  the  word  be¬ 
comes  offensive.  It  is  condescending,  dis¬ 
respectful  and  demeaning  to  all  women. 

Carolyn  Cain 

Women’s  editor  of  the  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.) 
News. 

*  *  * 

A  CORRECTION 

In  reference  to  your  article  (May  6),  I 
did  not  say  that  coordination  is  planned 
against  per-piece  surcharge  of  second-class 
mail  proposed  by  the  Postal  Rate  Commis¬ 
sion. 

I  did  say  that  for  many  newspapers  the 
device  by  which  rate  increases  were  im¬ 
posed  in  the  first  stage  caused  many  pub¬ 
lishers  to  underestimate  their  effect.  Addi¬ 
tion  of  the  per  piece  surcharge  made  the 
new  rates  more  difficult  to  calculate  and 
that  also  confused  many  publishers. 

Franklin  D.  Schurz  Jr. 

Editor  and  publisher  of  the  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune,  chairman  of  the  AN  PA 
Postal  Committee. 


Short  Takes 

The  second  most  successful  group  was 
those  who  had  remarried.  And  far  behind, 
he  says,  were  the  men  who  had  been  di¬ 
vorced,  separated  or  who  had  become  win- 
downs — Elyria  (O.)  Chronicle-Telegram. 

>i<  *  * 

The  second  was  that  Jata,  playing  right 
field  for  A1  Kaline,  who  strained  a  hustle 
in  his  right  calf  .  .  . — New  York  Times. 

4c  # 

No  one  can  say  with  certainty  how 
widespread  it  is,  partly  because  there  is 
no  clear  and  generally  accepted  definition 
of  the  pint  at  which  a  drinker  becomes  an 
alcoholic. — Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune. 

*  *  * 

CHILD  CARE — my  home — 5  days  a 
week.  Have  room  for  2  more  pre¬ 
schoolers.  Snakes  and  hot  lunch  provided. 
Johnstown  (N.Y.)  Patriot. 

*  * 

Relentless  Joe  Frazier  pounded  Ron 
Stander’s  face  into  a  bloody  mask  Thurs¬ 
day  night  and  retained  his  heavyweight 
championship  w'hen  the  fight  was  stopped 
between  the  fourth  and  fifth  rounds  with 
Stander  writing  in  agony  on  his  stoll. — 
Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  Caller. 

*  * 

(E&P  pays  $2  each  for  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  found  in  newspapers  and 
printed  here.) 


GRAMMAR 

I  hope  you  will  allow  me  as  an  old 
America  hand  to  make  a  late  entry  into 
the  ruckus  over  the  importance  of  spelling 
for  newspapermen.  My  comments  are  based 
on  tbe  related  topic  of  grammar.  I  don’t 
want  to  attack  Professor  Donald  C.  Free¬ 
man  for  something  he  didn’t  say  but  if 
you  downgrade  spelling  in  favour  of  “in¬ 
quisitiveness  and  skepticism”  (April  15) 
you  will  also,  I  think,  downgrade  gram¬ 
mar.  And  that  has  me  worried. 

In  more  than  three  years  on  the  copy 
desk  of  a  metropolitan  newspaper  in  the 
United  States,  I  found  no  special  problem 
with  spelling.  Grammar,  however,  was  an¬ 
other  story.  I  should  make  clear  that  I 
am  not  referring  to  American  reporters’ 
disinclination  for  using  our  type  of  Eng¬ 
lish.  I  believe  I  can  claim  to  be  bilingual. 
Frankly,  it  struck  me  that  the  standard  of 
usage  on  this  metropolitan  daily  was  well 
below  that  of  the  British  provincial  daily 
where  I  once  worked,  not  to  mention  the 
three  Fleet  Street  papers  whose  chairs  I 
have  polished. 

Now  I  trust  this  will  not  be  taken  as  a 
gratuitous  swipe  at  American  journalism. 
My  concern  is  simply  to  suggest  why  it 
should  be  thus.  At  first  sight  it  seems  a 
paradox  when  American  newspapermen  in 
general  are  more  highly  educated  than 
their  British  counterparts.  A  college  de¬ 
gree  remains  the  exception  not  the  rule 
in  this  country.  But,  of  course,  you  don’t 
learn  your  grammar  in  college  and  from 
where  I  sat  on  the  desk  rim  it  looked  as. 
if  the  idea  that  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
education  the  advantage  lies  with  the  Brit¬ 
ish  might  be  right. 

More  importantly,  most  Americans  are 
by  temperament  opposed  to  strict  usage, 
which  they  associate  with  pedantry.  No 
doubt  this  has  its  roots  in  the  culture. 
When  you  are  not  supposed  to  look  up  to 
your  “betters”  wby  try  to  speak  as  they 
do  (or  are  imagined  to)  ?  Reporters  are 
no  exception  to  all  this.  I  am  not  of  the 
“English  as  she  is  spoke”  school,  how¬ 
ever,  for  the  classical  reason  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  is  often  spoke  ungrammatically  and 
bad  grammar  in  newspapers  means  bad 
understanding., 

I  am  absolutely  with  Garst  and  Bern¬ 
stein  when  they  say  in  “Headlines  and 
Deadlines”  that  newspaper  usage  should 
be  neither  literary  nor  colloquial  “although 
the  tendency  probably  should  be  toward  tbe 
literary  ratber  than  the  colloquial.” 

Cedric  Pulford 

Lecturer  in  Journalism  at  the  Thomson 
Foundation  Editorial  Study  Centre,  Cardiff. 
*  *  * 

SPELLING 

Few  things  cast  more  doubt  on  a  writer’s 
command  of  facts  than  misspelled  words 
in  an  article.  The  reader  thinks.  “If  he 
can’t  spell,  then  he  is  probably  sloppy  and 
careless  about  facts,  too.” 

When  misspelled  words  appear  in  a 
weekly  or  small  daily,  I  tbink.  “Well, 
they’re  operating  on  a  low  budget  and 
can’t  afford  pros.” 

When  misspellings  occur  in  big  papers, 
I  figure  the  piece  was  written  by  a  J-grad 
trainee,  so  many  of  whom  can’t  spell, 
either. 

When  they  occur  in  AP  or  UPI  copy, 
though,  as  they  have  regularly  in  the  past 
few  years,  I  get  a  little  irked.  (There  was 
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a  day  when  NO  ONE  questioned  wire  copy 
spelling! ) 

And  when  misspelling  occurs  in  two  con¬ 
secutive  issues  of  E&P,  I  just  have  to  pop 
off!  Doesn’t  ANYONE  walk  over  to  a  dic¬ 
tionary  and  check  spellings  anymore??  The 
rule  that  was  beaten  into  my  bead  10  years 
ago  said,  “When  in  doubt,  check,”  and  the 
checking  included  grammar  and  spelling, 
too! 

Incidentally,  no  one  should  go  blaming 
the  proof-readers!  I  have  seen  proof-copy 
in  the  last  five  vears  that  had  so  many 
corrections  of  spelling  on  it  that  the  poor 
proofer  finally  gave  up  and  said,  in  effect, 
“If  they  don’t  hire  any  better  reporters 
than  that,  why  should  I  care?  It’s  a  losing 
battle.” 

Fran  Hill 

Panama  City  Beach,  Fla. 
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In  short,  if  you’re  looking  to  reach  a 
highly  concentrated  audience  of  media 
decision-makers— at  a  relatively  mod¬ 
est  cost— the  choice  narrows  consider¬ 
ably.  To  The  New  York  Times,  America’s 
most  efficient  publication  for  reaching 
the  people  most  important  to  you. 


In  New  York,  the  nation’s  advertising 
capital.  The  New  York  Times  delivers 
more  advertising  executives  than  the 
following  media  combination  buys... 

Advertising  Age,  Media  Decisions 
and  Sales  Management  combined* 

Advertising  Age,  Madison  Avenue 
and  Sales  Management  combined* 

Anny,  Sales  Management,  Madison 
Avenue  and  Media  Decisions  com* 
bined* 

Anny,  Madison  Avenue,  Sales  Man¬ 
agement,  Media  Decisions  and 
Broadcasting  combined* 


First  in  media  advertising 
among  all  U  S.  newspapers. 
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Editorial  role  in  production 
focus  of  ANPA/RI  sessions 


By  Craig  Tomkinson 

History  may  look  back  at  this  year’s 
ANPA/RI  Production  Management  Con¬ 
ference  as  the  official  marriage  ceremony 
of  two  departments — editorial  and  produc¬ 
tion — that  have  been  engaged  for  some 
time. 

The  Conference,  always  prone  to  change 
as  the  so-called  “new  technology”  changes, 
will  officially  play  host  to  editorial  per¬ 
sonnel  in  two  major  sessions. 

This,  the  44th  annual  PMC,  opens  Mon¬ 
day  (June  12)  and  runs  through  Thurs¬ 
day  (June  15)  at  the  convention  center  in 
Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey.  All  activities 
will  be  held  at  the  Convention  Hall  in¬ 
cluding  the  equipment  exhibits  which 
open  Sunday  (June  11)  and  run  through 
Wednesday  (June  14).  The  area  will  be 
open  from  12  noon  to  6:30  p.m.  on  those 
days. 

The  Conference  this  year  is  being  joint¬ 
ly  sponsored  by  the  New  Jersey  Press 
Association,  the  Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper 
Mechanical  Conference  and  the  AN¬ 
PA/RI. 

Editorial  seminars 

While  participation  in  the  Conference 
by  editorial  personnel  is  new  this  year  the 
ANPA/RI  has  conducted  tw’o  mechanical 
seminars  for  editorial  personnel  earlier 
this  year  in  Boston. 

The  seminars  were  designed  to  acquaint 
newsroom  personnel  with  the  electronics 
that  are  giving  them  increased  control  of 
production  techniques. 

Two  sessions  during  the  Conference 
week  will  follow  to  a  major  degree  the 
formats  and  purposes  of  those  Boston  se¬ 
minars. 

The  final  Thursday  morning  session, 
traditionally  devoted  to  discussion  of  blue- 
sky  technology  will  this  year  be  devoted 
entirely  to  the  here-and-now  production 
responsibilities  of  editorial  personnel. 

The  Wednesday  morning  and  Thursday 
sessions,  following  the  format  found  suc¬ 
cessful  in  Boston,  will  feature  descrip¬ 
tions,  question /answer  periods  and  on 
Thursday,  a  hands-on  demonstration. 

Equipment  hardwai’e  has  traditionally 
been  on  the  floor  during  the  closing 
Thursday  session  but  this  year  eight  diff¬ 
erent  companies  will  be  showing  equip¬ 
ment  strictly  related  to  the  interplay  be¬ 
tween  editorial  and  production. 

Three  of  those  companies,  CompuScan,; 
Datatype  Corp. ;  and  ECRM  will  be  on  the 
floor  with  single  optical  character  reader 
models. 

At  least  one  other  OCR  unit  will  be 
shown  but  will  be  included  in  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  the  “systems”  approach  to  equip¬ 
ment  buying  and  usage,  a  newly  emerging 
trend. 


Harris-Intertype,  which  has  been  build¬ 
ing  its  system  piece  by  piece  starting  with 
the  Harris  1100  video  display  terminal, 
will  be  talking  about  its  new  “all  electron¬ 
ic  newsroom”  system  using  video 
typewriters  as  the  key  elements.  The  com¬ 
ponents  of  the  system,  planned  for  instal¬ 
lation  at  the  Cocoa  (Fla.)  Today  and  at 
Southeastern  Newspapers  (Augusta,  Ga.) 
later  this  year,  will  not  be  ready  for  a 
hands-on  demonstration  at  the  Thursday 
session  but  a  non-demonstrating  model  of 
a  video  typewriter  may  be  shown. 

Other  companies,  including  Hendrix 
Electronics;  Xylogic  Systems,  (a  new¬ 
comer  to  the  Conference) ;  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Coi'p;  and  Graphic  Systems,  Inc., 
will  also  be  showing  their  versions  of 
newsroom  electronic  systems  on  Thurs¬ 
day. 

Similarities 

There  will  be  similarities  between  the 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  sessions.  Four 
panelists  from  the  former  will  be  acting 
as  panelists  on  Thursday  too.  Questions  on 
Wednesday  will  come  directly  from  the 
audience  while  on  Thursday  a  devil’s  ad¬ 
vocate  type  panel,  representing  the  audi¬ 
ence,  will  formulate  questions.  No  hard¬ 
ware  will  be  shown  Wednesday. 

While  a  major  thrust  of  the  Conference 
will  be  towards  this  interplay  of  the  two 
departments  no  topic  or  area  will  be  with¬ 
out  its  discussions  of  new  developments. 

Many  of  the  topics  that  will  come 
up  for  serious  consideration  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  were  unknown 
or  blue  sky  a  few  short  years  ago.  Some 
topics  hotly  debated  at  past  PMC’s  have 
passed  into  oblivion. 

The  exhibit  area  too  will  produce  new 
products  although  its  not  expected  that 
any  major  pieces  of  new  equipment  will 
be  announced,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  Tal-Star  T-2000  page  makeup  sys¬ 
tem. 

In  essence  what  has  happened  is  that 
the  “go-slow  and  test  the  water”  attitudes 
of  manufacturers  have  given  way  to  a 
“give  them  what  they  want”  position.  At¬ 
tendees  of  the  Conference  will  have  a 
plethora  of  hardware  and  software  to 
select  from  and  see. 

The  water  has  been  tested  and  the  sup¬ 
pliers  are  aware  that  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  as  a  whole  is  very  receptive  to  any 
new  technology  that  will  improve  efficien¬ 
cy  or  profit. 

In  the  Tuesday  morning  workshop  ses¬ 
sion,  starting  at  9:30,  users  of  new  print¬ 
ing  plate  processes,  plastic,  and  metal, 
will  be  describing  the  pros  and  hopefully 
the  cons,  of  such  things  as  Letterflex; 
DynaFlex,  shallow  relief  plates  for  direct 
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printing  and  pattern  plates.  There  will  be 
discussion  of  new  Japanese  entries  into 
the  plastic  plate  field  as  well. 

Sa\-e  Letterpress 

The  concept  behind  the  new  plate  de¬ 
velopments,  whether  American  or  Japa¬ 
nese  made,  is  a  search  for  offset  quality 
without  the  capital  outlay  for  offset  equip¬ 
ment. 

But  large  scale  offset  for  metro  papers 
will  have  a  proponent  in  Alex  DeBakesy, 
general  manager  of  Copley  Newspaper’s 
circa  160,000  circulation  San  Diego  Union, 
who  will  outline  his  papei’s  reasons  for 
its  pending  changeover  to  offset. 

(Counterbalancing  DeBakesy  will  be  E. 
Lee  Ray,  production  manager  for  the  cir¬ 
ca  50,000  circulation  Hollywood  (Fla.) 
Sun  Tattler,  who’s  paper  has  decided  to 
stay  letterpress  while  using  the  Letterflex 
plate  system. 

Lacking  somewhat  the  glamour  of  elec¬ 
tronics  and  press  technology  but  impor¬ 
tant  none-the-less  to  the  economy  of  large 
newspapers,  high  speed  stuffing  will  be 
discussed  by  Gene  McDavid,  production 
manager  for  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chroni¬ 
cle.  The  Chronicle  has  been  using  a  high 
speed  stuff er  (70,000  an  hour  plus)  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  Sheriden  division  of  Har¬ 
ris-Intertype. 

The  following  day,  Wednesday,  the  ses¬ 
sions  will  follow  the  successful  routine 
used  in  immediate  past  PMC’s.  Five  work¬ 
shops  will  be  conducted  simultaneously — 
at  9  a.m.  and  10:45  a.m. — to  give  atten¬ 
dees  an  opportunity  to  attend  two  com¬ 
plete  sessions  in  one  morning.  As  in  past 
years  the  topics  will  be  composition;  press 
and  plate;  camera  and  plate  processing; 
offset;  and  mailroom. 

At  the  Monday  opening  session,  sched¬ 
uled  to  start  at  9:30  a.m..  New  Jersey 
Governor,  William  Cahill,  will  give  the 
address  of  welcome  with  opening  remarks 
given  by  Donald  S.  Taylor,  president,  the 
Atlantic  City  Press. 


E&P  MESSAGE  CENTER 

For  the  convenience  of  exhib¬ 
itors  at  the  ANPA/RI  Production 
Management  Conference  in  Con¬ 
vention  Hall,  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 
next  week,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISH¬ 
ER  will  operate  a  Message  Center 
in  Booth  No.  151,  close  by  the 
entrance  to  the  hall. 

Home  offices  or  customers  may 
reach  individuals  in  the  various 
booths  by  contacting  the  E&P 
Message  Center  via  these  telephone 
numbers:  Area  Code  609  348-7714 
and  Area  Code  609  348-7718. 

A  message  board  will  be  main¬ 
tained  in  the  E&P  booth  for  ready 
reference  on  calls. 

Also  available  in  the  E&P  booth 
will  be  a  list  of  Hospitality  Suites 
in  the  various  hotels  on  and  off 
the  Boardwalk. 
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Judges  of  ANPA/RI  exhibits  for  E&P  Awards 


Donald  Taylor 


Richard  Steele 


Panel  of  six 
will  judge  E&P 
exhibit  contest 


PROPHECY  FULFILLED — If  was  jusf  18  years  ago  that  this  report  from  the  26th  ANPA  Mechani¬ 
cal  Conference  in  Atlantic  City  appeared  as  the  "lead  story"  in  EiP.  A  Photon  phototypesetting 
machine  was  being  field-tested  at  the  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot  News  and  an  automatic  wire-tying 
machine  was  tried  at  the  Miami  Herald.  At  the  44th  ANPA/RI  Production  Management  Confer¬ 
ence  next  week  in  Atlantic  City  speakers  will  tell  how  many  more  "alphabet  soup"  tools  (OCR, 
VDT,  etc.)  are  being  "put  all  together"  to  produce  newspapers. 


Jitor  &  Publisher 

IHE  spot  news  paper  of  the  newspaper  and  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


Six  newspaper  executives  will  be  the 
judges  in  the  first  Editor  &  Publisher 
competition  for  best  ANPA/RI  Produc¬ 
tion  Management  Conference  exhibits. 

The  judging  vdll  take  place  Sunday 
(June  11)  at  Convention  Hall  in  Atlantic 
City  and  the  winners  will  be  presented 
plaques  in  the  ballroom  at  the  opening  of 
the  Tuesday  session,  by  Robert  U.  Brown, 
publisher  and  editor  of  E&P.  Winners  will 
also  be  announced  in  the  June  17  Pro¬ 
duction  Management  Conference  issue  of 
E&P. 

The  six  judges  are: 

Richard  H.  Blacklidge,  publisher,  Ko¬ 
komo  (Ind.)  Tribune,  immediate  past 
chairman  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

Donald  S.  Taylor,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Atlantic  City  Press,  and  conference 
host. 

W.  Davis  Taylor,  publisher,  the  Boston 
Globe  and  ANPA  chairman; 

David  K.  Gottlieb,  president,  Lee  En¬ 
terprises,  and  president,  ANPA/RI  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee; 

Allen  H.  Neuharth,  president,  Gannett 
Newspapers; 

Richard  C.  Steele,  president  ana  ),ub- 
lisher,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Teleg  <<,r  & 
Gazette,  and  former  ANPA  Reser.  "I;  In¬ 
stitute  president. 

The  panel  will  select  wnnners  Ii;  ' 
categories:  island  exhibits  of  1,01  0 
feet  and  over;  island  exhibits  ol  i.ui  r 
1,000  square  feet;  and  non-islar,  i  c\h-b.i  \ 
Points  will  be  given  for  geneii  l  •  r- 
ance,  originality,  product  presentaiian  and 
demonstration,  exhibit  personn  a,  iiaduM'a' 
and  effects,  literature  distril  iil'oi;  ui.d 
other  factors. 
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iutomation  Coming  Surely 
b  Newspaper  Production 


Next  Yean  Chicago 

After  ruamiat  fimi 
ci6c  to  the  aad  Mil- 

waakee  betweea,  Hm  ANPA 
Mechankirf  Coafcrcaie  wUI  to 
back  to  Its  oU  ttaaplac 
KTooMk.  Cblcaco,  In  IMS.  TW 
dates:  Jane  k-S;  tbe  place, 
F-deewater  Beark  Hotel 

(Detailed  reports  of  aoae  of 
(be  Conference  scarions  wll  be 
fonnd  on  Papea  k*  foBowInp. 
this  Issue  of  F.DfTOR  A  PUB¬ 
LISHER.)  _ 


Must  ^  Mechanical  Depart 

ippuere  1  lusi  -jj, 

.  Slocum  SqVS  creasrf  production  with  new  me- 

'  ^  chanical  devices  in  almost  every 

department.  Each  session  in  the 
larse  meeting  hall  of  Haddon  Hall 

Atxantic  City.  N.  |. 

,  ,  ,  and  few  walked  the  famous  Board- 

newspapers  is  moving  slowly  but  of 

miques  into  the  new  era  of  auto*  talks,  motion  picturo  and  exchange 
he  26th  ANP.\  Mechanical  Con-  of  ideas  was  on. 

^  ^  ^  Interest  In  k-CoL  Papes 

was  speaking  with  concern  but  1  he  Monday  evening  sesuon,  a 
with  confidence.  He  opened  the  “firsC  for  discussion  of  non-metro- 
Mechanical  Conference  as  a  “re-  Po*'**"  newspaper  problems,  was 
fiesber”  course  for  the  production  attended  but  it  was  not  too  Torot 

supervisors,  reminding  them  of  the  successful  in  developing  conyersa-  nine-colui 

competition  which  newspapers  face  smaHer  papers'  rep*  ^  comment  by 

»<Klay.  resentatives.  Invariably/  the  qu«- 

The  building  of  many  new  plants  raised  were  handled  by  taken  < 

and  the  modernizalioD  of  others  •‘pokesmen  of  1arge<ity  papers.  cause  the  paper  ro 
IS  the  expression  of  the  industry’s  Later  in  the  program  it  was  the  width  at  the  same 
own  confidence  in  its  future,  he  large<ity  delegates  who  sought  nine  columns.  Tl 
said,  but  he  was  "shocked"  when  detailed  information  from  some  of  Mr.  Mintun  said.  ! 
told  that  several  of  our  largest  the  smaller  paper  representatives  every  eighth  page, 
newspapers  did  not  net  last  year  on  the  adoption  of  the  nine-column  Formla  for  Cc 
the  equivalent  of  one  week's  pay-  format.  One  surprise  feature  of  .  .  o 
roll.  the  program  was  the  report  that 

The  four-day  discussion  arranged  indicated  ihe  Hearst-owned  Pitts-  ne  cc 

by  the  ANPA  Mechanical  Commit-  hurgh  (Pa.)  Sun  ■  Telegraph  had 
tec  and  Richard  E.  Lewis,  nun-  designed  its  new  plant  with  the  j  ^ 


•  -  esecuiives  —  the  total 
.  • »a$  1.126,  including 
A I  the  keynote  mes- 
n  licharJ  W.  Slocum,  pres- 
(f  ihe  .\merican  Newspaper 
•{*s  .Association. 

is  no  newspaper  Fort 
r '  declared  the  executive  vice- 
lu-r  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 


I  repeating  the  oft-sUted 
■-0  the  production  men  to 
.iershtp  to  conquer  the  in* 
•leavy  problems.  Mr.  SK>- 
''K'keted  the  equipment 
.'urers  with  the  newspa- 
*1  employes  in  the  warn* 
’  each  must  shoulder  hit 
:V  K»h  and  "bear  his  por- 
.1)  sacrifice  that  may  have 
'Jik  to  bring  us  out  of  the 


UPI  regional  unit 

United  Press  Internationi '  i 

regional  unit  for  business  and  aut.  ■■  f'  n- 
tions  in  Maryland,  Delawai’c. 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  'n  d  Pm 
er,  UPI  business  executive  at  A  Jaiiu;  ,  a;, 
been  appointed  manager  of  the  iiiit  'vit 
headquarters  in  Washington. 


Boston  Herald-Traveler  wins 
brief  reprieve  in  sale  delay 


The  Boston  Herald-Traveler  Corp.  gave 
its  newspaper  a  two-weeks  reprieve  from 
a  death  sentence  at  a  special  meeting  of 
stockholders  June  2  in  Boston. 

The  Herald-Traveler,  morning  and  Sun¬ 
day,  was  to  have  ceased  publication  with 
the  issue  of  June  4,  but  the  new  date  for 
suspension  was  set  as  June  18. 

The  Hearst  Corporation,  publisher  of 
the  Boston  Record- American  and  the  Sun¬ 
day  Advertiser,  i-equested  an  extension  of 
time  to  complete  negotiations  for  purchase 
of  Herald-Traveler  assets  and  added 
$140,000  to  the  price  to  cover  operational 
losses  up  to  the  new  closing  date. 

Terms  of  the  proposed  sale  to  Hearst, 
approved  by  the  shareholders,  provided 
for  the  payment  by  Hearst  of  $8.5  million 
in  cash  for  the  Herald-Traveler  and 
related  assets  and  an  agreement  not  to 
compete  in  the  newspaper  publishing  busi¬ 
ness.  The  principal  tangible  assets  are  a 
modern  printing  plant  and  building  and  a 
distribution  subsidiary.  Old  Colony  News 
Corporation. 

Current  loses  iiideiiinifled 

In  addition,  Hearst  agreed  to  pay  the 
Herald-Traveler  an  amount  equal  to  cash 
losses,  if  any,  incurred  in  publishing  the 
newspaper  from  May  29,  when  the  agree¬ 
ment  was  reached,  until  June  4,  when  the 
sale  was  to  have  been  completed.  The 
amount  was  not  to  exceed  $50,000.  To 
cover  two  more  weeks  of  operation  Hearst 
added  $90,000,  making  the  purchase  price 
$8.64  million. 

At  a  meeting  that  lasted  a  little  longer 
than  an  hour,  Harold  E.  Clancy,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  125-year-old  Herald- 
Traveler,  said  the  HT  would  cease  publi¬ 
cation  with  the  Sunday  edition  of  June  18, 
“if  the  closing  takes  place  as  scheduled.” 

Clancy  indicated  that  little  trouble  was 
anticipated  in  ironing  out  details  of  the 
sale. 

Vincent  J.  Manno,  New  York  media 
broker,  has  been  serving  as  consultant  to 
the  Herald-Traveler  Corp. 

Another  o(Ter  cuniiiiunieuted 

Several  stockholders  raised  questions 
about  reports  of  a  late-hour  offer  by 
another  group  for  the  Herald-Traveler 
newspapers  and  plant,  and  as  to  whether 
there  should  be  more  “shopping  around” 
in  an  attempt  to  get  a  better  price  than 
that  offered  by  Hearst. 

Clancy  confirmed  that  a  late-hour  ap¬ 
proach  had  been  received  for  the  newspa¬ 
per  from  a  Boston  company,  which  he 
identified  as  Exeter  International  Co.,  spe¬ 
cialists  in  liquidation  situations  and  an 
investment  holding  company. 

Describing  the  move  by  Exeter  Interna¬ 
tional  as  a  “communication”  rather  than 
an  outright  offer  and  involving  certain 
“esoteric  tax  matters,”  Clancy  said  the 
Herald-Traveler  directors,  after  meeting 
until  late  Thursday  and  again  on  Friday 
(June  2),  determined  that  the  Hearst 
offer  was  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
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Herald-Traveler  Corporation. 

Under  further  questioning  by  stockhold¬ 
ers,  Clancy  said  Exeter’s  “communica¬ 
tion”  represented  a  package  offer  of  $9.7 
million,  including  $500,000  in  cash,  as¬ 
sumption  of  severance  liabilities  (esti¬ 
mated  to  total  $6.8  million),  along  with 
receivables  and  payables,  and  certain 
agreements  by  unions. 

An  unsuccessful  attempt  to  defer  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Hearst  offer  until  the 
Exeter  International  approach  had  been 
given  more  review  was  made  by  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  F.  C.  Dumaine  and  Amos- 
keag  Corp.,  representing  about  30,000 
shares. 

Clancy  said  that  he  and  the  directors 
were  convinced  there  was  no  viable  alter¬ 
native  to  the  Hearst  arrangement.  “We 
left  no  possibility  unexplored,”  he  as¬ 
sured. 

Talks  with  Newhousc  reported 

By  a  vote  estimated  by  Clancy  at  more 
than  the  required  two-thirds,  the  stock¬ 
holders  voted  to  sanction  the  sale  to 
Hearst. 

A  stockholder  group  headed  by  Henry 
Garfinkle  of  New  York  City  voted  a  block 
of  160,000  shares  in  favor  of  the  sale  to 
Hearst.  John  Morrissey,  counsel  to 
Garfinkle,  advised  the  meeting  that  talks 
between  Garfinkle  and  Samuel  I. 
Newhouse,  publisher  of  a  nationwide 
group  of  newspapers,  had  resulted  in  the 
conclusion  that  “no  independent  newspa¬ 
per  could  come  into  Boston  and  operate  in 
a  three-newspaper  market.”  Garfinkle, 
personally  or  through  Manhattan  News 
Company,  controls  16.1  percent  of  the  HT 
corporation  stock. 

In  a  meeting  with  reporters  after  the 
stockholder  meeting,  Clancy  said  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  questions  that  the  loss  of  the 
HT  Corporation’s  Channel  5  television  li¬ 
cense  prevented  continued  publication  of 
the  newspapers,  which  have  been  oper¬ 
ating  at  heavy  annual  losses.  But  he 
added  that  the  HT  Corporation  has  “as¬ 
sets  of  many  millions  of  dollars  pi’ovided 
the  sale  to  the  Hearst  Corporation”  is 
finalized. 

He  said,  “These  assets  leave  us  with 
many  opportunities  and  alternatives  for 
the  future.”  They  include  a  radio  station 
and  television  facilities. 

Clancy  had  said  previously  that  the 
Herald-Traveler’s  financial  problems  be¬ 
gan  in  the  mid-1950s  when  the  Boston 
Post  closed.  Its  liberally-oriented  editorial 
I)olicies  led  to  a  transfer  of  readers  to  the 
Bostoyi  Globe  rather  than  to  the  more 
conservative  Herald-Traveler.  But  the  HT 
Corporation,  he  said  had  remained  profita¬ 
ble  because  of  revenues  from  the  subsidi¬ 
ary,  WHDH  Inc.  The  licenses  for  the 
radio  stations  were  recently  renewed. 
Upon  completion  of  the  newspapers’  sale 
to  Hearst,  the  Herald-Traveler  Corp.  will 
become  WHDH  corp.,  and  will  operate  the 
AM  and  FM  radio  stations,  Clancy  said. 
The  corporation  owns  a  minority  interest 
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in  Entron  Inc.,  owner  of  CATV  franchises 
in  eight  cities. 

Strong  competition  ahead 

If  the  Hearst  arrangement  is  com¬ 
pleted,  Boston  will  be  left  with  three 
newspaper  organizations — the  Record 
American  and  Sunday  Advertiser;  the 
Boston  Globe,  publishing  morning,  evening 
and  Sunday  editions;  and  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor.  The  nation’s  first  two 
newspapers,  the  News-Letter  (1704)  and 
the  Boston  Gazette  (1719),  were  published 
in  Boston. 

Closing  of  the  Herald-Traveler  will  re¬ 
sult  in  a  strong  competitive  situation  be¬ 
tween  the  Globe  and  the  Hearst  papers. 
Already,  the  Globe,  housed  in  an  ultra¬ 
modern  facility  in  the  southern  section  of 
Boston — less  than  three  miles  fi-om  the 
Herald-Traveler  plant — has  launched  an 
advertising  campaign  in  apparent  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  HT  development. 

For  the  Record-American  and  Sunday 
Advertiser,  an  immediate  first  step  will  be 
to  move  from  its  condemned,  cramped 
quarters  in  downtown  Boston  into  the 
modern,  two-story  Herald-Traveler  plant, 
built  13  years  ago  alongside  the  Southeast 
Expressway.  Like  the  Globe,  the  HT  plant 
has  its  own  railroad  siding,  high-speed 
production  facilities,  and  the  latest  in 
truck  bays. 

The  Herald-Traveler  is  the  product  of  a 
merger  of  the  Herald-Traveler  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  afternoon  Boston  Traveler  and  the 
morning  Herald  on  June  26,  1967.  The 
Herald-Traveler  is  published  only  in  the 
morning  and  Sunday  editions  and  has  a 
circulation  of  about  200,000.  The  Boston 
Post  had  a  circulation  of  255,000  when  it 
died  on  October  4,  1956,  ironically  also, 
like  the  HT,  after  125  years  of  publish¬ 
ing. 

The  makeup  of  the  paper  that  will  be 
turned  out  at  the  HT  plant  still  is  being 
worked  out.  Hearst  officials  have  said 
they  hoped  to  retain  some  Herald- 
Traveler  features. 

Newspaper  losses  shown 

A  financial  statement  contained  in  the 
notice  for  the  stockholders’  meeting 
showed  the  Herald-Traveler  newspaper 
operations  resulted  in  a  loss  of  $6.1  mil¬ 
lion  in  1971  and  the  deficits  continued  into 
this  year.  For  the  first  three  months  of 
1971  the  loss  was  given  as  $1.9  million  and 
this  figure  was  exceeded  by  the  loss  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  1972 — slightly 
more  than  $2  million. 

Television  operations  were  shown  to 
have  been  profitable — $5.7  million  for 
1971,  with  profits  continuing  this  year, 
although  somewhat  lower,  $1  million  ver¬ 
sus  $950,000.  HT’s  operation  of  the  tv 
station  ended  on  March  19. 

A  group  of  shareholders,  led  by  Gar¬ 
finkle,  failed  in  a  move  to  oust  Clancy 
from  the  presidency  of  the  corporation  at 
a  special  meeting  June  7.  Clancy  imled 
“out  of  order”  a  motion  to  increase  the 
board  membership  from  7  to  8  so  as  to 
add  Morrissey,  Garfinkle’s  attorney.  All 
present  directors  were  re-elected  by  255,- 
652  votes  to  114,008,  exclusive  of  the  175,- 
580  Garfinkle  group  vote  that  Clancy 
disqualified.  Morrissey  said  the  rulings 
would  be  challenged  in  court. 
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Rupert  Murdoch 
buys  Telegraph 
in  Sydney,  Aus. 

Sir  Rupert  Murdoch  enlarged  his  pub¬ 
lishing  empire  this  week  by  paying  about 
$15  million  (U.S.)  to  Sir  Frank  Packer 
for  the  Morning  Daily  Telegraph  and  the 
Sunday  Telegraph  in  Sydney,  Australia. 

Murdoch  immediately  merged  his  Sun¬ 
day  Australian,  founded  in  Mai'ch,  1971, 
w'ith  the  Sunday  Telegraph,  a  tabloid  that 
has  circulation  of  about  560,000  copies. 
Launched  as  a  quality  broadsheet,  the 
Sunday  Australian  never  became  a  com¬ 
mercial  success  in  its  67  weeks  of  publica¬ 
tion.  Circulation  settled  at  around  180,- 
000. 

Packer,  65-year-old,  ailing  publisher 
and  sportsman — he  has  twice  failed  to  win 
the  America’s  Cup  for  yachting — still 
owns  some  country  papers,  two  television 
stations  and  a  mass  circulation  women’s 
weekly  magazine.  The  deal  with  Murdoch 
was  understood  to  involve  cash  and 
shares,  leaving  Packer  a  substantial  inter¬ 
est  in  Murdoch’s  News  Ltd. 

But  there  will  be  only  three  dominant 
newspaper  organizations  in  Australia — 
Murdoch,  David  Syme  &  Co.,  and  the  John 
Fairfax  Co.  The  last  named  of  the  trio 
owns  about  48  percent  of  Syme. 

Murdoch,  who  has  extended  his  publish¬ 
ing  empire  into  Great  Britain  wdth  sensa¬ 
tional  success,  is  an  Australian  w’hose 
family  ownership  of  the  press  in  Sydney 
and  Melbourne  dates  back  many  years.  Sir 
Rupert  a  few  years  ago  established  the 
Australian  as  a  truly  national  newspaper 
and  it  reached  a  peak  of  144,000  daily 
sales  despite  the  difficulties  of  distance, 
poor  communications  and  a  small  popula¬ 
tion. 

Now  the  Australian,  which  has  a  chain 
of  bases,  sells  about  140,000  copies  on 
weekdays  and  there  is  a  likelihood  that 
Mui'doch  may  merge  it  with  the  Daily 
Telegraph  and  have  a  single  paper  with 
about  400,000  circulation.  Meanwhile,  the 
Telegraph  is  to  be  printed  in  the  Daily 
Mirror  plant. 

The  negotiations  for  sale  of  the  Tele¬ 
graph  to  Murdoch  were  said  to  have  been 
speeded  up  recently  by  the  printers’  strike 
during  which  Murdoch  and  Packer  worked 
together  to  keep  their  papers  from  closing 
down.  The  printers,  who  didn’t  have  the 
support  of  journalists,  finally  capitulated 
to  an  agreement  that  gave  them  mere 
face-saving  gains. 

In  another  move,  Murdoch  closed  Fi¬ 
nance  Week,  a  venture  in  association  with 
the  Financial  Times  which  lasted  only  14 
weeks. 

The  Murdoch  organization  now  has 
newspaper  interests  in  Sydney,  Mel¬ 
bourne,  Perth,  Adelaide  and  Brisbane. 

• 

Joins  TB  Institute 

Michael  Tegtmeyer,  former  general  as¬ 
signments  reporter,  Rockford  (Ill.)  Regis¬ 
ter-Republic,  has  been  appointed  public 
information  director.  Tuberculosis  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Chicago  and  Cook  County. 


CONGRATULATIONS  are  extended  by  A.  L. 
Alford  Jr.,  right,  publisher  of  the  Lewiston 
(Idaho)  Tribune,  to  Edgar  H.  Middleton,  on  his 
election  as  president  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
International  Circulation  Managers  Association. 

Middleton  is  CM  of  the  Calgary  Herald. 

IPI  elects  its  first 
leader  from  Africa 

L.  K.  Jakande  of  the  Nigerian  Tribune, 
Lagos,  Nigeria,  is  the  first  African  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  International  Press  Institute. 
He  was  elected  this  week  at  the  IPI’s  21st 
general  assembly  in  Munich. 

As  senior  vicepresident  of  IPI  the  past 
year,  Jakande  had  a  major  role  in  estab¬ 
lishing  the  Nigerian  Institute  of  Journal¬ 
ism  where  22  students  were  trained  in 
news  reporting.  Jakande  also  is  president 
of  the  Newspaper  Proprietors’  Association 
of  Nigeria  and  is  active  in  the  Nigerian 
Guild  of  Editors. 

Total  membership  of  IPI  was  reported 
as  1,679,  with  208  new  members  from  31 
countries  and  155  dropouts  due  to  death, 
retirement  or  cancellation  of  membership 
for  various  reasons.  About  240  members 
attended  the  Munich  sessions. 

Some  delegates  from  the  Middle  East 
threatened  to  leave  the  oi-ganization  if  it 
goes  ahead  with  plans  to  have  the  general 
assembly  next  year  in  Jerusalem.  Execu¬ 
tive  Director  Ernest  Meyer  remarked, 
“we’ll  survive  this  crisis  too.” 

• 

3  more  in  suburbs 

Star-Tribune  Publications  of  Chicago 
Heights,  Ill.,  announced  it  will  expand  its 
seven-newspaper  semi-w'eekly  group  to  10 
newspapers  when  it  launches  on  June  29 
three  new  Star-Tribunes  in  Tinley  Park, 
Oak  Forest  and  Orland  Park,  all  Chicago 
suburbs.  Williams  Press  Inc.,  which  oper¬ 
ates  the  newspapers,  said  addition  of  the 
three  communities  would  bring  circulation 
to  90,000  in  the  south  and  southwest 
suburban  market. 

• 

Ad  preview  bill  voted 

Legislation  requiring  newspapers  to 
furnish  pre-publication  copies  of  political 
advertisements  to  opposing  candidates 
during  the  final  days  of  campaigns  has 
been  passed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Senate 
and  sent  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
For  dailies,  it  would  apply  to  ads  pub¬ 
lished  48  hours  prior  to  election. 


Gannett  closes 
$26-m  deal  for 
El  Paso  Times 

Gannett  Company  Inc.  of  Rochester, 
N.Y.  completed  its  acquisition  of  the  El 
Paso  (Tex.)  Times  on  June  7  in  a  stock 
exchange  transaction  valued  at  about  $26.7 
million. 

Gannett  gave  352,766  shares  of  its  com¬ 
mon  stock  for  all  of  the  shares  of  the 
Times  Company.  The  total  number  of 
shares  was  based  upon  the  weighted  aver¬ 
age  closing  price  for  Gannett  common 
during  the  30  days  preceding  June  2, 
w'hich  was  about  75%.  Of  the  total  pur¬ 
chase  price,  $20  million  was  allocated  for 
the  Times  newspaper  (62,000  weekdays 
and  90,000  Sunday  and  $6.7  million  for 
other  assets  (cash,  securities  and  real 
estate).  The  Times -has  realty  holdings 
in  El  Paso  and  in  New  Mexico. 

The  Times  shares  a  business-pi'oduction 
agency.  Newspaper  Printing  Corp.,  with 
the  evening  Herald-Post,  a  Scripps-  , 
Howard  newspaper,  in  which  the  profits 
are  divided  60''/r  to  the  Times  and  40%  to 
the  Herald-Post,  The  joint  company,  es¬ 
tablished  in  1936,  is  authorized  by  the 
Newspaper  Preservation  Act. 

Details  of  the  ownership  change,  on 
which  agreement  was  announced  in 
March,  were  reported  by  Paul  Miller, 
chairman,  and  Allen  H.  Neuharth,  pres¬ 
ident,  of  the  Gannett  Co.,  and  Dorrance 
Roderick,  president  of  the  El  Paso  Times. 

Miller  said  Roderick,  who  purchased  the 
Times  in  1931,  would  remain  as  president 
and  publisher  of  the  newspaper  and  as 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
printing  corporation. 

• 

Boulder  Camera  orders 
Goss-Metro  press 

A  $1.5  million  expansion  pi-ogram  for 
the  Boulder  (Colo.)  Daily  Camera  of  the 
Ridder  group  was  announced  by  publisher 
Norman  J.  Christiansen. 

Boulder  Publishing  Co.  has  signed  a 
contract  for  a  five  unit  Goss  Metro-Offset 
press  which  will  almost  double  the  capaci¬ 
ty  of  the  Camera’s  present  equipment. 
Auxiliary  equipment  and  enlargement  of 
the  building  will  cost  about  $500,000. 

The  press  will  replace  the  Camera’s 
single- width  Goss  Universal. 

• 

Janesville  editor  named 

Vern  W.  Williams,  who  was  general 
manager  of  radio  stations  from  1947  to 
1967,  is  returning  to  Janesville,  Wis.  next 
month  to  be  executive  editor  of  the 
Janesville  Gazette.  For  five  years  he  has 
been  working  for  the  government  in 
American  Samoa,  setting  up  a  radio  sta¬ 
tion  at  Pago  Pago.  Donald  R.  Johanning 
will  become  news  editor  at  the  Gazette. 
City  editor  Larry  Van  Goethem  is  moving 
to  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 
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Loss  of  inserts  blamed  on  rate 


Small  reduction 
in  2d  class  mail 
rates  proposed 


By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

A  Bureau  of  Advertising  seminar 
(June  7),  designed  to  promote  the  positive 
results  of  direct  response  advertising  in 
newspapers,  ran  into  a  negative  barrage. 
Two  heavy  users  of  free  fall  inserts  lam¬ 
basted  publishers  for  charging  excessive 
rates  and  ignoring  their  requests  for  ex¬ 
clusivity  in  timing. 

Peter  Rabar,  senior  vicepresident  of 
Wunderman,  Ricotta  &  Kline  ad  agency, 
told  the  audience  of  advertisers,  agencies 
and  newspaper  salesmen,  numbering 
about  350,  that  the  Columbia  Record  Club 
was  dropping  all  newspaper  inserts  this 
Fall  and  going  back  to  magazines  and 
television. 

He  said  the  record  club,  which  has  used 
newspapers  since  1965  to  get  customers, 
decided  that  insert  rates  had  risen  to  the 
point  where  “we  have  to  pay  309^^,  409c, 
100%  moi’e  for  the  privilege  of  simply 
being  stuffed  into  a  newspaper!’’  He  indi¬ 
cated  that  Time/Life  Books,  Book  of  the 
Month,  and  Grolier  were  pulling  out  of 
newspapers  for  the  same  reasons. 

As  a  means  of  cost  cutting,  Rabar  said 
his  agency  tried  running  a  newspaper  in¬ 
sert  preprinted  by  letterpress  instead  of 
gravure.  Costs  were  cut  about  $5  per 
thousand,  he  said,  but  the  ad  did  not  pull 
because  “it  looked  cheap,  it  felt  cheap.” 

Another  big  user  of  free  fall  inserts, 
William  Shipley,  National  Home  Life  In¬ 
surance,  said  his  firm  will  invest  about 
half  of  its  advertising  budget  of  $56  mil¬ 
lion  in  newspaper  inserts  and  ROP  ads 
but  it  would  expand  its  use  of  television 
and  magazines. 

He  said  the  company  had  decided  to 
“look  elsewhere”  because  increases  in 
newspaper  rates  and  competitive  activity 
affected  its  profitability.  The  money  for 
ads  in  magazines  and  tv,  he  said,  will  be 
taken  away  from  newspapers. 

For  newspapers  to  keep  what  they  ai'e 
getting,  Shipley  recommended  that  pub¬ 
lishers  establish  volume  discount  rates 
and  guarantee  that  no  competitive  compa¬ 
ny’s  ad  will  appear  the  same  day  as  Na¬ 
tional’s  ad. 

He  also  suggested  a  discount  for  men¬ 
tioning  the  name  of  the  distributing  news¬ 
paper  in  tv  commercials,  magazine  ads 
and  advance  ads  in  the  newspaper. 

Jack  Kauffman,  president  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  said  many  national  adver¬ 
tisers  who  are  turning  from  mail  to  news¬ 
papers  are  seeking  immediate  responses 
to  their  ads.  The  experiences  of  successful 
retail  advertisers  attest  the  ability  of 
newspaper  ads  to  develop  immediate  cus¬ 
tomer  reaction,  he  said. 

Leo  Bogart,  executive  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  the  Bureau,  said  it  is 
increasingly  difficult  to  draw  a  line  be¬ 
tween  advertising  and  promotion  budgets 
and  predicted  that  promotion  and  mer¬ 
chandising  programs  aimed  to  produce 
immediate  results  would  be  closely  inte¬ 
grated  to  advertising  plans. 

“In  an  age  of  consumerism,”  he  said, 
“the  image  building  function  of  advertis¬ 
ing  may  be  less  important  than  the  direct 
sales  action  it  produces.”  Bogart  was  mod¬ 
erator  for  the  meeting. 


The  session  featured  a  panel  of  five 
newspaper  executives.  Charles  Clarke,  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  Milwaukee  Journal  and 
Sentinel,  and  Leonard  Goldblatt,  market¬ 
ing  vicepresident,  Hackensack  (N.J.)  Rec¬ 
ord,  told  how  their  papers  offer  adver¬ 
tisers  selective  distribution  of  inserts. 

Wally  Meyer,  advertising  director,  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Star  and  Times,  reported  how 
advertisers  can  get  Monday- Wednesday- 
Thursday  distribution  of  inserts  in  the 
morning  edition.  Multiple  inserts  are 
stuffed  into  a  four-page  broadsheet  wrap¬ 
around  jacket  containing  syndicated 
women’s  interest  news  matter,  retail  ad, 
and  a  comic  page. 

Meyer  said  it  was  not  difficult  to  gain 
the  editors’  cooperation  because  the  news¬ 
papers  are  employe-owned.  He  said  155 
preprints  were  distributed  by  the  “wrap 
run”  method  in  1971  and  93  have  been 
carried  thus  far  in  1972. 

Tucker  Sutherland,  publisher  of  the 
Hamilton  (Ohio)  Journal-News,  said  that 
before  Harte-Hanks  Newspapers  bought 
it  a  year  ago,  it  was  losing  $500,000  to 
direct  mail  and  door-to-door  samples  be¬ 
cause  the  publisher  would  not  distribute 
insei-ts  on  a  selective  basis. 

“The  old  management,”  Sutherland 
said,  “was  typical  of  the  dying  breed  of 
newspapermen  who  said  ‘If  you  want  to 
advertise  in  our  newspaper,  and  it’s  not 
too  much  trouble  for  us,  we  might  accept 
your  ad’.” 

After  it  was  deemed  impossible  to  sell 
advertisers  fully  on  run-of-paper,  Suther¬ 
land  said  they  were  offered  the  same  cov¬ 
erage  they  had  achieved  through  mail  and 
other  direct  distribution. 

This  was  accomplished  by  compiling  ad¬ 
dresses  of  every  subscriber  and  non¬ 
subscriber  into  a  local  bank’s  computer. 
Sutherland  said  the  list  was  broken  down 
according  to  carrier  distribution  routes, 
and  postal  carrier  orders  with  the  non¬ 
subscriber’s  name  flagged. 

With  the  computerized  master  file  list 
of  subscribers  and  non-subscribers,  Suth¬ 
erland  said  the  paper  inserts  ads  in  home 
delivered  copies  and  also  mails  them  to  all 
non-subscribers  for  the  advertiser  as  a 
package  sei  vice. 

As  a  result  of  this  service,  which  he 
hailed  as  the  “greatest  innovation  in 
newspaper  advertising,”  most  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  have  switched  their  business 
back  into  the  newspaper,  Sutherland  said. 

He  said  the  paper  is  now  studying  a 
system  whereby  an  ROP  advertiser  who 
doesn’t  want  to  go  to  pre-prints  can  mail 
“some  sort  of  an  advertising  package  to 
non-subscribers — either  packaged  as  one 
publication  or  a  package  containing  a 
series  of  loose  ads,  cards  or  coupons.” 

The  final  speaker  Mel  Tharp,  ad  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Cobimhus  (Ohio)  Journal  and 
Dispatch  described  how  Ad-A-Card  works 
and  the  results  it  gets.  He  said  in  a  split 
run  test  for  a  Coca-Cola  bottler,  the  Ad-A- 
Card  was  outpulling  a  regular  in-page 
coupon  by  3  to  1  with  coupon  redemption 
rate  running  about  179c,  which  is  149^ 
higher  than  normal  for  newspapers. 


By  Luther  Huston 

In  what  it  called  a  “landmark  decision,” 
reached  after  proceedings  that  extended 
over  15  months,  the  Postal  Rate  Commis¬ 
sion  this  week  recommended  a  reduction 
of  $78.3  million  in  rate  increases  re¬ 
quested  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

The  rate  revisions,  which  must  have 
approval  of  the  Govemors  of  the  Postal 
Service,  affect  all  categories  of  mail  and 
modify  temporary  increases  imposed  by 
the  Postal  Service  on  May  16, 1971. 

Schedule  of  changes 

The  effect  on  second  class  mailing 
rates,  largely  used  by  newspapers  and 
magazines,  is  minimal.  The  Commission 
recommended  changes  in  proposed  second 
class  rates  by  which : 

Regular  rate  mail  per-piece  charge 
would  be  reduced  from  1.9  cents  to  1.6 
cents,  with  the  zone  rate  spread  for  ad¬ 
vertising  reduced  from  11.8  cents  to  9.9 
cents  between  zones  1  and  2  and  zone  8. 
Those  adjustments  would  reduce  the  pi’O- 
posed  revenue  increase  from  the  requested 
rates  for  this  category  by  $21.8  million,  or 
about  11  percent. 

For  non-profit  mail,  the  zone  rate  ad¬ 
justment  would  mean  a  nominal  reduction 
in  revenue  which  would  be  offset  by  a 
recommended  increase  in  the  per-piece 
charge  from  1.3  cents  to  1.4  cents. 

For  non-profit  mail,  the  zone  rate  ad¬ 
justment  would  reduce  the  proposed,  rev¬ 
enue  gain  from  this  category  by  1.7  per¬ 
cent. 

The  Commission’s  recommended  i-ates 
for  all  second  class  subclasses  would  re¬ 
duce  by  almost  9  percent  the  increases 
proposed  by  the  Postal  Service. 

‘Rooted  in  history’ 

Commenting  on  the  second  class  catego¬ 
ry,  the  Commission  said  in  its  report: 
“Second  class  mail  accounts  for  about 
10.5  percent  of  the  total  number  of  pieces 
and  about  25  percent  of  tbe  total  weight” 
handled  by  the  Postal  Service. 

“Rooted  in  history,  the  second  class  rate 
structure  defies  simple  explanation.  It 
possesses,  however,  two  salient  character¬ 
istics:  second  class  rates  are  more  com¬ 
plex  than  those  applicable  to  any  other 
class;  and  those  rates,  both  historically 
and  as  proposed  by  the  Postal  Service  in 
this  proceeding,  are  more  favorable  from 
the  standpoint  of  mailers  than  those  en¬ 
joyed  by  any  other  class.” 

The  Commission  added  that  the  Postal 
Service  “can  and  must  put  forth  a  plan 
for  simplifying  the  second  class  rate 
structure.” 

The  second  class  rate  increases  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Postal  Service,  according  to 
the  Commission,  would  produce  $258.4 
million  in  additional  revenue.  The  Com- 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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Daring  newsman 
gains  freedom 
for  8  seamen 

By  Ed  Howard 
Detroit  Free  Press 

Eight  Bangladesh  seamen,  freed  by  the 
daring  of  a  Detroit  Free  Press  reporter, 
returned  home  to  their  families  after  hav¬ 
ing  been  imprisoned  on  a  Pakistani  mer¬ 
chant  ship  for  more  than  a  year. 

Howard  Kohn  led  three  Bengali¬ 
speaking  Detroit  brothers  up  a  rope  lad¬ 
der  and  aboard  the  Ocean  Endurance  at  1 
a.m.  Saturday,  May  13.  The  ship,  bound 
for  Canada,  had  been  unloading  cargo  in 
Detroit. 

Kohn  and  the  interpreters  found  four  of 
the  captives.  Three  escaped  immediately. 
The  other  five  were  released  at  dawn  on 
the  demand  of  A.  J.  Salturelli,  assistant 
director  of  the  Detroit  immigration  office. 

,  Kohn’s  cloak-and-dagger  operation  be¬ 
gan  in  the  Free  Press  office  when  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  Barlow  Herget  received  a 
plea  for  help  from  the  Rev.  David  Kidd, 
l)etroit  representative  of  the  Internation¬ 
al  Rescue  Committee.  One  Bangladesh 
seaman  aboard  the  Ocean  Endurance,  let 
ashore  to  mail  a  letter,  had  jumped  ship 
in  New  York  and  gone  to  IRC.  Another 
had  been  set  ashore  in  Montreal  with  a 
bleeding  ulcer.  More  were  known  to  be 
aboard. 

Immigration  authorities  had  boarded 
the  ship  in  Cleveland  a  few  days  before, 
but  were  met  by  a  flat  denial  that  anyone 
was  being  held  against  his  will.  With  very 
limited  jurisdiction  to  start  with,  the  fed¬ 
eral  representative  accepted  the  captain’s 
claim. 

Searched  darkened  ship 

It  took  Kohn  several  hours  to  find  help, 
but  when  the  group  arrived  at  the  Detroit 
River  pier  they  were  in  luck. 

Amei'ican  stevedores  were  just  disap¬ 
pearing  into  a  shed  for  a  coffee  break. 
The  deck  was  desei'ted  and  an  American 
security  guard  was  easily  convinced  that 
the  visitors  merely  wanted  to  see  friends 
aboard. 

All  they  knew  was  that  one  of  the  cap¬ 
tives  was  chief  cook,  so  once  aboard  they 
headed  below,  looking  for  the  galley. 

Moving  cautiously  down  dim  corridors 
they  found  nothing  but  darkness  behind 
door  after  door.  (It  turned  out  that  most 
Pakistani  crewmen  were  ashore,  not  due 
back  until  2  a.m.) 

Finally,  in  one  dark  room  “a  pile  of 
rags”  moved.  It  was  a  very  frightened 
Bangladesh  seaman.  Two  friends  shared 
the  room. 

A  muted  flurry  of  Bengali  calmed  the 
three  and  convinced  them  that  help  was  at 
hand.  They  dressed  hurriedly  and  headed 
topside.  There  they  met  a  fourth  country¬ 
man,  Omra  Miah,  who  went  over  the  side 
with  them. 

On  the  pier,  Miah  hesitated.  He  said 
there  were  four  more  Banglas  aboard  and 
insisted  on  going  back  for  them.  Time 


passed.  The  three  fugitives  on  the  pier 
were  waving  frantically  to  Kohn  to  leave. 

Finally  Miah  reappeared  with  the  last 
four  captives — and  the  mate,  roused  by 
the  commotion,  stepped  from  the  captain’s 
cabin. 

Faced  with  the  threat  of  instant  death 
by  shooting,  Miah  and  friends  were  forced 
back  below  deck.  Kohn  tried  “a  James 
Bond  trick.”  He  drove  away,  but  circled 
back  in  i:ve  minutes  to  see  whether  any¬ 
one  else  had  made  it  ashore.  They  hadn’t. 

Threatened  for  seven  months 

Kohn  drove  the  few  blocks  to  the  Free 
Press,  where  a  security  guard  gave  him 
more  trouble  than  he’d  had  at  the  pier. 
Eventually  the  men  wound  their  way  past 
darkened,  silent  presses,  down  twisting 
corridors  to  the  elevators. 

Kohn  got  the  story  haltingly  through 
the  interpreters. 

The  men,  professional  seamen,  had  been 
taken  from  their  home  ports  in  what  was 
then  East  Pakistan  in  March,  1971,  to  fill 
the  crew  of  the  Ocean  Endurance.  The 
ship  was  carrying  munitions  across  the 
1,000-mile  gap  between  the  sections  of  the 
war-torn  nation,  supplying  Loyalist  forces 
battling  the  revolt  in  the  east. 

When  Bangladesh  won  independence  in 
December,  the  Ocean  Endurance  was 
shunted  into  world  trade,  touching  at 
Singapore,  Hong  Kong,  Japan  and  Pacific 
Russia  before  reaching  the  U.S.  and 
Canada. 

For  the  last  seven  months  before  their 
rescue  the  captives  received  no  pay — 
which  considerably  eased  the  Impact  of 
the  captain’s  threat  to  list  them  as  desert¬ 
ers  and  keep  their  pay  after  the  escape. 

What  they  did  receive  was  an  unending 
stream  of  threats — death  by  shooting  or 
being  dumped  overboard — and  physical  vi¬ 
olence. 

Only  one  tried  to  escape  in  New  York 
and  none  in  Cleveland  because  they  knew 
the  U.S.  had  supported  Pakistan  in  the 
civil  war.  They  feared  they  might  be  cap¬ 
tured  ashore  and  shot. 

Kohn  got  that  story  into  the  last  200,- 
000  Saturday  morning  papers — enough  to 
alert  the  Detroit  News. 

Kohn  deposited  the  weary  seamen  in  a 
nearby  hotel  at  3:30  a.m.  Shortly  after¬ 
ward  a  Detroit  News  reporter  got  them 
out  of  bed.  It  took  him  until  11  a.m.  to  find 
an  interpreter  so  that  he  could  add  to 
Kohn’s  story. 

Meanwhile,  at  dawn,  Salturelli  boarded 
the  Ocean  Endurance  again,  this  time 
with  ample  proof  that  five  men  were  ille¬ 
gally  held.  An  angry  captain  agreed  to 
release  them. 

• 

Classified  record  set 

Classified  advertising  in  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  had  its  greatest  Sunday  in  history 
May  21.  The  want  ad  section  itself  totaled 
72  pages,  with  three  additional  pages 
jumped  into  run-of-paper.  All  major  class- 
fications — including  help  wanted — shared 
in  contributing  to  the  record,  which  was 
the  third  in  a  string  of  them  this  spring, 
with  April  9  and  April  23  also  making 
Sunday  classified  .advertising  records. 


Sharon  Woodson 


Reporter’s  probe 
results  in  firing 
of  school  official 

A  newspaper  investigation  which 
stretched  from  Washington,  D.  C.  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  culminated  with  the  firing  of  the 
secretary  of  the  Ann  Arbor  (Michigan) 
Board  of  Education. 

In  a  bylined  article  in  the  Ann  Arbor 
News,  reporter  Sharon  Woodson  detailed 
the  results  of  a  check  she  made  into  the 
purported  academic  credentials  of  the 
board’s  secretary.  Miss  Woodson  wrote: 

“Who  is  Mildred  E.  Bautista? 

“Not,  perhaps,  the  multi-talented  young 
woman  described  in  a  four-page  list  of 
accomplishments  provided  to  the  News  by 
Ann  Arbor  public  school  officials  when  she 
first  arrived  in  towm.” 

The  Page  1  article  was  accompanied  by 
a  sidebar  headlined:  “Charges  Untrue, 
Official  Declares.” 

It  quoted  Miss  Bautista  as  saying  that 
information  contained  in  her  resume  was 
true. 

The  Bautista  story  was  researched  by 
Miss  Woodson  for  three  weeks.  She  told 
City  Editor  Robert  L.  Romaker  that  “it 
looks  like  I  might  have  something.”  She 
was  encouraged  to  “keep  checking.” 

Further  checks  by  Miss  Woodson  indi¬ 
cated  that  she  did  indeed  have  a  substan¬ 
tial  story.  She  presented  Romaker  with  an 
item-by-item  check  of  her  investigation. 
He  asked  her  to  make  a  couple  of  further 
checks.  When  these,  too,  appeared  to  show 
discrepancies  from  Miss  Bautista’s  resu¬ 
me,  the  story  was  ready  to  be  written. 
Soon  after  it  appeared  the  Board  re¬ 
quested  her  resignation. 

Miss  W'oodson,  24,  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Kansas  at  Lawrence  in  1969 
with  a  BS  degree  in  Journalism.  She  was 
selected  for  Booth  Newspapers’  training 
program  and  started  her  newspaper 
career  in  August  of  1969  at  the  Grand 
Rapids  Press.  In  November,  1969,  she 
went  to  the  Ann  Arbor  News  as  a  general 
assignment  reporter.  She  became  the 
News’  school  reporter  in  January,  1971. 

She  wdll  be  leaving  the  News  in  August 
to  pursue  advanced  studies  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kansas. 
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Parade  at  night, 
fuU  color  photo 
in  morning  paper 


By  Peter  Hayes 
Editor,  Sacramento  Union 

One  of  the  satisfactions  of  being  a 
member  of  the  team  that  publishes  the 
Sacramento  Union,  a  Copley  newspaper, 
is  the  knowledge  that  we’re  doing  it  with 
the  best  “tools”  any  newspaperman  could 
want. 

It  was  four  years  ago  last  April  1  that 
we  began  printing  the  Union  in  its  new 
Capitol  Mall  plant.  We  used  computerized 
photo-composition  processes  on  a  Goss 
offset  press  to  report  a  pretty  fair  story 
that  day:  President  Johnson’s  announce¬ 
ment  that  he  had  ordered  a  halt  to  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  and  that  he 
would  not  seek  re-election. 

The  front  page  also  carried  a  color 
photo  of  beds  of  red  tulips  in  front  of  the 
Capitol  dome  taken  by  staff  photographer 
Gary  Gillis. 

That  picture,  plus  a  color  photo  of  LBJ, 
served  notice  that  the  oldest  daily  in  the 
West  had  embarked  on  a  campaign  to  set 
new  standards  of  newspaper  color  quality. 

During  a  10-day  period,  the  Union  pub¬ 
lished  56  multi-color  editorial  photographs. 
We  know  of  no  other  newspaper  in  the 
West  that  published  that  many. 

In -addition,  a  “Brides  Album”  section 
included  in  one  weekday  edition  provided 
a  vivid  example  of  how  multi-color  photos 
can  be  used  in  advertising. 

A  case  history  of  the  Union’s  color  cov¬ 
erage  of  this  year’s  St.  Patrick’s  Day 
parade  illustrated  the  split-second  timing 
and  hand-in-glove  cooperation  required  by 
a  dozen  or  more  editorial  and  production 
staffers  to  publish  a  color  picture  in  the 
next  morning’s  paper. 

A  week  before  the  parade,  the  editors 
agreed  to  cover  it  in  color  even  though  it 
would  be  held  at  night  and  deadline  pres¬ 
sure  would  be  intense. 

Processed  under  deadline  pressure 

Picture  Editor  Jim  Vestal  assigned 
three  photographers  to  the  story:  Don 
Minnick,  Jerry  Rainbolt  and  Henry  Au. 
Long  before  they  left  the  building.  Vestal 
had  alerted  production  assistant  Ron 
Newman  to  expect  the  color  photo  late, 
and  huddled  with  news  editor  Bob  Roemer 
to  determine  the  size  and  location  of  the 
picture  on  the  front  page. 

Minnick’s  assignment  was  to  shoot  a 
black  and  white  photo  of  the  parade. 
Rainbolt,  who  figures  he  has  photographed 
100  parades  in  his  13  years  with  the 
Union,  was  to  shoot  it  in  color.  And  Au 
was  to  carry  a  second  electronic  flash  that 
would  provide  the  correct  lighting  for  col¬ 
or  photography  under  critical  night¬ 
shooting  conditions. 

Crowds  estimated  at  25,000  prevented 
Rainbolt  and  Au  from  using  their  car,  so 
they  hiked  15  blocks  to  the  start  of  the 
parade.  They  got  their  picture  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Union  at  a  little  after  8 
p.m. 


Photo9rapher  Jerry  Rambolt,  left,  and  Pete  Nel¬ 
son  of  plate  and  color  department  examine  a 
transparency  before  it  is  separated  on  RCA 
Scanner  at  rear  In  Sacramento  Union  plant. 

Minnick’s  black  and  white  photo  was 
used  in  the  first  edition,  while  Rainbolt’s 
color  photo  was  undergoing  the  processing 
and  separation  necessary  to  prepare  it  for 
the  home  edition. 

Copy  editor  Chris  Wise  wrote  the  cap¬ 
tion  as  the  photo  was  being  processed, 
cropped  and  sent  to  the  plate  and  color 
department.  There,  Pete  Nelson  placed 
the  transparency  on  the  RCA  Color  Scan¬ 
ner,  an  electronic  machine  used  to  “sepa¬ 
rate”  the  photograph  into  the  four  color 
negatives  needed  for  full-color  printing — 
yellow,  magenta  (red),  cyan  (blue),  and 
black.  (The  Union  was  the  first  newspa¬ 
per  in  the  United  States  to  use  this  high¬ 
ly-sophisticated  Scanner.) 

After  enlarging  the  color  photo  to 
printed  size,  Frank  McCurry  placed  the 
negatives  on  an  exposing  unit  which 
transferred  the  images  to  aluminum 
plates  destined  for  the  press. 

In  the  press  room,  Gary  Baxter  fas¬ 
tened  the  plates  to  the  press  cylinders, 
made  sure  they  printed  evenly  on  top  of 
each  other  (“registered”),  and  checked 
the  ink  colors.  John  Aldridge  directed  the 
running  of  the  three-story  high  offset 
press. 

Everything  had  gone  smoothly  and 
efficiently,  and  the  result  was  there  for 
subscribers  to  see  the  next  morning:  a 
delightful  photo  of  bright-eyed  6-year  old 
twin  girls  on  a  colorful  float  at  the  start 
of  the  parade. 

Experiments  have  demonstrated  that 
the  Union’s  color  photos  are  actually 
“suitable  for  framing.”  Mounted  under 
“non-reflective”  glass  and  framed,  viewers 
find  it  hard  to  realize  they  are  looking  at 
a  piece  of  newsprint  clipped  from  a  daily 
newspaper. 

• 

TV  license  renewed 

The  Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  has  granted  the  application  of  the 
Evening  News  Association  for  renewal  of 
the  license  of  WWJ-tv,  Detroit.  The  Com¬ 
mission  denied  a  petition  objecting  to 
renewal  by  the  Interfaith  Centers  for 
Racial  Justice,  and  dismissed  a  complaint 
by  the  National  Association  of  Theater 
Owners  of  Michigan  requesting  denial  of 
the  renewal  application. 


Rilling  favors 
printers  fired 
for  stoppage 

The  General  Counsel  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  has  found  there  is 
“probable  cause”  to  file  a  complaint 
against  the  Colorado  Springs  (Colo.,)  Sun 
as  a  result  of  the  firing  of  22  employes  in 
April  1971,  as  reported. 

The  complaint,  when  filed,  will  allege 
that  the  Sun  participated  in  an  unfair 
labor  practice. 

The  decision  was  rendered  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  after  an  appeal  from  a  decision 
by  the  regional  director  of  the  NLRB, 
Francis  Sporandeo. 

Sun  editor  and  publisher  William  Woes- 
tendiek  fired  the  employes  because  of 
“participation  in  an  illegal  work  stop¬ 
page.”  The  employes,  all  members  of 
the  International  Typographical  Union, 
claimed  they  were  holding  a  legal  chapel 
meeting  on  union  business  to  protest  al¬ 
leged  contract  violations  by  the  Sun. 

The  ITU  sided  with  the  Sun  in  the 
dispute,  and  the  fired  employes  were  re¬ 
leased  from  their  positions. 

Later  the  employes  filed  a  claim  with 
regional  director  Sporandeo,  alleging  that 
an  unfair  labor  practice  had  been  engaged 
in  by  the  Sun.  They  were  represented  by 
Denver  attorney  John  A.  Criswell. 

Sporandeo  found  no  basis  for  the  claim. 
Criswell  appealed  the  finding  on  behalf  of 
four  of  the  22  persons  originally  fired  to 
the  general  counsel  of  the  NRLB. 

These  four  are:  Paul  Beach,  Jon  Cont- 
way,  Harold  Liebeau,  and  Gilbert  Goodell. 

Since  probable  cause  has  been  estab¬ 
lished,  they  will  be  represented  by  a  gov¬ 
ernment  attorney,  who  will  contact  the 
Sun  to  see  if  it  wishes  to  settle  out  of 
court  or  if  there  will  be  a  hearing  on  the 
matter,  attorney  Criswell  said. 

If  the  Sun  elects  to  have  a  hearing, 
there  will  be  a  60  to  90  day  delay  while  it 
is  set  on  the  docket  and  a  government 
examiner  is  named  to  preside.  At  the 
trial,  depositions  will  be  taken  from  both 
sides,  and  after  a  decision  is  rendered  by 
the  trial  examiner  both  sides  have  a  right 
to  appeal  to  the  10th  Judicial  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals. 

Criswell  noted  it  is  almost  unheard  of 
for  the  general  counsel  to  reverse  the 
decision  of  the  regional  director. 

At  stake  in  the  hearing  will  be  the 
wages  for  the  intervening  time  period 
when  the  men  were  not  employed  by  the 
Sun  as  well  as  punitive  damages  which 
can  also  be  awarded. 

• 

Secretary  for  alumni 

Carole  L.  Ashkinaze,  staff  writer  and 
reporter  for  Newsday,  has  been  elected  to 
a  two-year  term  as  secretary  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  University  Alumni  Association. 
A  1966  graduate  of  St.  Lawrence,  Miss 
Ashkinaze  received  a  master  of  science 
degree  in  journalism  from  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity. 
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Ad-ventures 

Confidence  Days.  In  case  you  were  won¬ 
dering,  H.  Lee  Choate,  executive  director 
for  the  Citizens  for  a  New  Prosperity, 
reports  tabulating  1600  individual  ads 
from  about  400  newspapers  that  were  tied 
in  with  National  Confidence  Days.  He  said 
there  were  jirobably  more  but  the  clipping 
service  had  to  be  dropped  when  funds  ran 
out.  The  clips  include  as  many  as  four 
special  sections,  Choate  said.  The  biggest 
disappointment  w'as  the  lack  of  suppoii 
given  to  the  program  by  metropolitan 
newspai)ers,  he  indicated.  He  said  the  best 
job  was  done  by  newspapers  having  be¬ 
tween  40,000  and  100,000  circulations. 
Choate  said  CNP  is  operating  on  a 
’“stand-by  basis”  since  its  budget  was  only 
for  six  months.  In  the  meantime,  he  said 
the  group  would  remain  intact  and  await 
the  release  of  a  campaign  prepared  espe¬ 
cially  for  CNP  by  the  Advertising  Coun¬ 
cil.  The  ads  will  be  sent  to  newspapers 
and  other  media  to  run  free  as  a  ])ublic 
service.  The  ads  are  aimed  at  showing 
how  individuals  and  businessmen  can  join 
in  the  fight  to  lower  the  cost  of  living.  But 
the  story  does  not  end  here,  for  Bob  Hen¬ 
nessey,  advertising  director  for  the  Syr¬ 
acuse  (N.Y.)  Newspapers,  who  created 
the  original  “Confidence  Day”  promotion 
(E&P,  Jan.  22)  which  gave  CNP  the  idea 
for  a  national  effort  said  he  would  like  to 
keep  it  alive  as  an  annual  newspaper 
promotion  for  retailers.  Hennessey  said  he 
would  ask  the  International  Newspaper 
.Advertising  Executives  to  send  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  to  members  to  find  out  how 
many  did  something  this  time,  how  much 
linage  was  sold,  and  how  many  would 
want  the  promotion  to  continue  under  the 
aegis  of  the  INAE. 

*  *  * 

Screen  ads.  No  sooner  had  publishers 
read  letters  from  the  National  Swimming 
Pool  Institute  and  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  (E&P,  May  27)  about  fraudulent 
ad  practices  when  another  one  arrived 
from  the  International  Franchise  Associa¬ 
tion  asking  in  a  nice  way  for  stiffer  stan¬ 
dards  in  accepting  ads  from  non-IFA 
member  firms.  Many  claims,  according  to 
Jerry  H.  Opacks,  IF  A  executive  vicepi’es- 
ident,  have  been  “optimistically  fanciful 
at  best.”  IFA  said  it  wdll  send  copies  of  a 
study  of  franchise  complaints  on  file  with 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  back  up 
the  letter. 

ifi  ifi  if. 

Ad  linage.  Run-of-press  retail  linage 
for  many  newspapers  in  the  New  York 
State  Publishers  .Association  did  not  keep 
pace  with  the  7%  rise  in  retail  sales  during 
April.  The  NYSPA’s  linage  report  for 
April  shows  that  combined  evening  retail 
linage  was  dowm  3.6'/c,  morning  slipped 
4.8%,  while  Sunday  gained  13.7%  due  to 
extra  Sunday  this  year-.  However  a  listing 
of  preprint  inserts  that  ran  during  April 
fills  nine  typewritten  pages.  These  in¬ 
serts,  most  of  w’hich  are  placed  by  re¬ 
tailers,  are  not  included  in  the  retail 
linage  totals.  If  they  were,  Dan  Swift, 
assistant  secretary  for  NYSPA,  said  the 
minuses  would  probably  have  been  pluses. 
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By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 


This  raises  the  question:  Are  inserts  tak¬ 
ing  business  away  from  ROP? 

*  *  * 

Dear  Addy.  My  big  headache  is  that 
more  advertisers  than  I  am  able  to  handle 
with  our  present  stuffing  equipment  w'ant 
to  run  in.«erts  on  weekdays.  What  should  I 
do? 

Dear  Over-stuffed.  Why  not  do  w'hat  the 
Louisville  and  Norfolk  newspai)ers  have 
been  doing  now'  for  a  year  or  more?  That’s 
wrap  multii)le  inserts  in  a  brown  paper 
jacket.  Use  60-pound  unbleached  kraft, 
newspaper  page  width,  folded  once,  with 
the  inserts  inside.  The  heavy  w'eight  stock 
functions  in  the  Sheridan  stuffing  machine, 
and  thus  enables  a  newspaper  to  run  muli- 
])le  inserts  in  midweek  editions  although  it 
has  mechanical  capability  for  only  one 
insert.  For  i)romotion  purposes,  the  news¬ 
papers  are  calling  it  the  “Shopping  Bag” 
and  even  selling  sjuice  on  the  wrapper 
w'hich  more  than  pays  for  the  paper  costs. 

*  *  if 

Agency  hopes.  The  respondents  to  a  poll 
conducted  by  the  League  of  Advertising 
.Agencies  said  they  hoped  the  following 
changes  would  take  i)lace  over  the  next  20 
years : 

•  An  increase  in  media  commissions 
from  15  to  20%. 

•  Media  bills  to  be  paid  dii’ectly  by  the 
client  w’ith  responsibility  for  (advance) 
l)aymcnt  removed  from  the  agency. 

•  Uniformity  in  state  liquor  law's. 

*  ♦  * 

Ad  briefs.  Herb  Metzler,  manager  of 
General  Electric’s  national  advertising 
and  publicity  for  the  Major  Appliance 
Business  Group,  said  an  8-page  ad  section 
in  the  June  issue  of  7?c«dc?’’s  Digest  will 
be  followed  by  a  “Best  Buys”  promotion  in 
July  and  August  in  which  mo.st  of  the 
15,000  GE  dealers  are  expected  to  partici¬ 
pate,  using  new'spaper  ads  and  other 
media  ...  A  reception  to  “honor  and 
express  our  affection  and  esteem  for 
Vincent  J.  Kelley”  has  been  scheduled  for 
June  16  by  Branham-Moloney  Inc.  Kelley, 
executive  vicepresident  of  B-M,  is  retir- 
ing. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Settlement.  Gerald  V.  Cleary  Jr.,  whose 
company  Free/ Standing  Stuffer  Inc.  owns 
the  patent  (No.  3,275,316)  on  certain  types 
of  newspaper  advertising  preprint  meth¬ 
ods,  has  collected  $45,000  from  Time-Life 
Books  as  a  settlement  for  using  the  in¬ 
serts  without  paying  for  the  rights.  Cleary 
said  it  was  the  largest  settlement  he  has 
received  to  date.  Cleary  charges  adver¬ 
tisers  50<  a  1000  for  machine  fed  F/SS 
inserts.  Agencies  and  printers  pay  the 
same  rate  less  a  20%  discount. 

if  if 

Ad  guidelines.  The  Courier-Journal  and 
Louisville  Times,  which  declared  a  30-day 
halt  to  mail  order  health  insurance  ad¬ 
vertising  on  April  10  has  issued  a  set  of 
rules  patterned  after  those  put  into  force 
by  the  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Companies.  William  Shipley  of  National 
Home  Life  Co.  said  the  paper’s  rules  are 
ones  they  “could  live  with.” 

EDI 


Pressmen’s  ad 
protest  praised 
at  high  levels 

Pressmen  at  the  New  York  Times  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  stop  the  newspaper  from 
publishing  a  political  ad  calling  for  the 
impeachment  of  President  Nixon,  but  re¬ 
ceived  compliments  from  the  White  House 
and  Republican  leaders  on  their  protest 
action. 

The  first-edition  press  run  of  the  Times 
for  June  1  was  delayed  15  minutes  while 
executives  of  the  newspaper  “persuaded” 
the  i)ressmen  to  permit  work  to  go  for¬ 
ward  before  any  real  damage  wras  done. 

Featured  in  the  double-truck  ad, 
placed  by  the  National  Committee  for  Im¬ 
peachment,  was  the  text  of  House  Resolu¬ 
tion  976  which  was  sponsored  May  10  by  a 
group  of  Congressmen,  including  Bella 
Abzug  and  Shirley  Chisholm  of  New 
York. 

In  the  view  of  the  Times’  pressmen,  the 
ad  was  “traitorous”  and  “detrimental  to 
the  boys  in  Vietnam  and  prisoners  of 
war,”  according  to  Richard  Siemers, 
chairman  of  the  Times  chapel  of 
New  York  Printing  Pressmen’s  Union  No. 
2.  The  stoppage,  he  said,  was  intended  to 
let  it  be  known  that  the  pressmen  were 
working  under  protest  in  printing  the  ad. 

Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  publisher  of 
the  Times,  said  in  a  statement  that  “the 
work  stoppage,  which  involved  the  use  of 
economic  force  in  an  effort  to  censor  the 
contents  of  the  newspaper,  was  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  concept  on  which  a  free  press 
is  founded.” 

“It  would  have  been  inconceivable,”  he 
added,  “for  this  newspaper  to  have  yield¬ 
ed  to  such  pressure.” 

The  “gravity  of  the  situation”  was  ex¬ 
plained  to  those  involved  in  the  action, 
Sulzberger  said. 

The  following  day,  former  Attorney 
General  John  N.  Mitchell,  director  of 
President  Nixon’s  re-election  campaign, 
and  House  leader  Gerald  R.  Ford  congrat¬ 
ulated  the  pi’essmen  for  their  “patriotism 
and  responsibility.” 

A  day  later,  the  President’s  thanks 
were  delivered  to  the  pressmen  outside 
the  Times  building  by  Donald  F.  Rodgers, 
White  House  consultant  on  labor  affairs. 
After  handing  a  White  House  pen  to 
Siemers,  Rodgers  told  newsmen  “no  ques¬ 
tion  of  freedom  of  the  press  was  in¬ 
volved.” 

The  President,  Rodgers  said,  had  asked 
him  to  give  “the  personal  thanks  of  the 
President  to  the  pressmen  for  expressing 
their  support  of  our  troops  in  Vietnam 
and  our  prisoners  of  war.” 


Rate  boost  cut.  The  New  York  Times 
announced  a  rate  increase  of  about  6% 
on  some  categories  of  advertising  after 
the  Price  Commission  turned  down  its  re¬ 
quest  for  a  7%  raise  and  said  its  figures 
showed  a  6.58%  would  be  enough  to  cover 
the  higher  costs.  The  Commission  said  the 
Times  would  realize  a  total  revenue  gain 
of  3.74%  if  it  applies  the  6.58%  increase. 
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ACM  9000's...the  all-purpose  phototypesetters 


They're  setting  news,  heads,  wire  stories,  and 
especially  complex  display  ads  in  position  with 
an  ease  and  simplicity  unattainable  from  any 
other  system.  Ads  are  composed  faster  because 
ACM  gives  you  the  total  control  that  only 
ACM's  on-line  keyboard  can  give:  single  key¬ 
stroke  control  of  all  characters  and  functions, 
little  or  no  markup  since  copyfitting  and  spac¬ 
ing  are  fully  monitored  and  commanded,  more 
useable  type  because  the  controlled  line  end¬ 
ing  feature  guarantees  proper  fit  each  and 
every  time.  Eight  typefaces,  four  each  on  two 
fast-change  font  strips,  and  twelve  type  sizes 
from  6  to  72  point  are  at  your  fingertips  for 
unlimited  inter-  and  intra-line  mixing.  There  are 
two  models,  both  of  which  are  available  at 


low  capital  investment.  The  ACM  9000  incor¬ 
porates  an  Area  Composition  Control  direct 
entry  keyboard  and  runs  tape  or  tapeless  for 
$19,950.  The  ACM  9001  is  a  fully  tape-controlled 
unit  at  $13,950.  Both  are  backed  by  the  finest 
service  organization  in  the  industry  and  one  of 
the  most  extensive  and  fastest-growing  type 
libraries.  Both  fit  into  any  existing  or  planned 
system  and  are  fully  compatible  in  an  OCR  or 
CRT  environment,  or  with  other  Comougraphic 
products.  There's  also  an  off-line  keyboard. 
ACM  means  Area  Composition  Machine  .  .  . 
and  it  can  do  more  typographically  than  any 
other  machine  available  today  ...  for  you.  Call 
today  for  more  information  or  a  demonstration. 
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Sears,  Penney,  Wards: 
$315  million  ad  outlay 

By  Jerry  alker  Jr. 


The  hiring  away  from  Sears  of  Cliristo- 
j)her  X.  (Christo)  Jackson  by  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  AXPA  may  have  been  the 
best  deal  since  Willie  Mays  was  traded  to 
the  Mots. 

The  apjiointment  of  Jackson  as  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  vicepresident  for  chain  store  sales 
(K&P,  May  6)  means  a  great  deal  to 
ncwspai)er  advertising  sales  executives 
for  many  i-easons,  not  the  least  of  them 
being  the  long-held  view  in  the  industry 
that  newspajicrs  should  take  better  care 
of  the  ‘Big  Three’ — Sears,  Roebuck  and 
(’o.,  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  and  Montgomery 
Ward.  The  combined  advertising  invest¬ 
ments  in  news]iapors  by  these  three 
chains  totaled  about  $300  million  last 
year. 

The  other  reason  is  that  newspapers 
can  use  an  individual  with  Jackson’s  ex- 
jierience  at  the  national  level  to  fall  back 
on  for  assistance.  Jackson,  who  began  his 
career  with  Sears  in  January  of  1965  on 
the  loading  dock  of  the  Cincinnati  store, 
knows  most — if  not  all — of  Sears  market¬ 
ing  managers  on  a  personal  basis,  as  well 
as  the  top  advertising  decision  makers  at 
Penney’s  and  Ward’s. 

Previous  interest  in  radio-tv 

In  a  nutshell,  it  is  this  double-duty  i-ole 
that  newspaper  admen  can  look  for  Jack- 
son  to  fulfill.  Interestingly  enough,  it 
marks  the  first  time  in  Jackson’s  career 
that  he  has  had  to  show  this  much  concern 
for  newspapers. 

He  openly  admits  to  his  previous  preoc- 
cui)ation  with  broadcast  advertising  and 
his  dedication  iji  getting  Sears  to  use  ra¬ 
dio  and  tv  effectively  during  his  tenure  as 
S('ai  s  media  director. 

However,  he  is  just  as  quick  to  point 
out  that  Sears  entrance  into  broadcast 
was  never  made  at  the  expense  of  news- 
I)apers,  as  competition  would  like  to  be¬ 
lieve.  “Even  at  the  present  time,  the 
amount  of  retail  money  allocated  for  local 
print  advertising  has  outpaced  the  amount 
funded  for  broadcasting  buys,’’  he  re¬ 
marked.  Jackson  estimates  that  the  big 
three  retaileis  will  invest  at  least  $315 
million  in  newspapers  this  year. 

Jackson,  who  brims  over  with  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  his  new  undertaking,  is  confident 
his  former  connections  with  broadcast  will 
make  him  a  “more  valuable  member  of  the 
newspaper  team.’’  He  learned  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  broadcast,  particularly  spot  TV, 
on  the  job,  and  is  ready  to  share  them 
with  anybody  willing  to  listen. 

As  to  how  he  will  go  about  working 
with  Sears,  Penney’s,  and  Ward’s,  Jackson 
l)lans  to  work  through  the  three  head¬ 
quarters  organizations.  Already  he  has 
had  informal  meetings  with  Clint  Thomp¬ 
son,  media  director  of  Penney’s,  in  New 
York.  Sears  and  Ward’s  are  headquar¬ 
tered  in  Chicago.  “This  means  Pll  be 


spending  a  lot  of  my  time  outside  New 
York,”  he  said. 

The  chains’  single  objective 

Jackson  wants  to  avoid  general,  broad 
scale  presentations  which  merely  say  how 
great  newspapers  are  as  a  retail  ad  medi¬ 
um.  “These  guys  know  that  already.  What 
they’re  interested  in  is  accurate  informa¬ 
tion  and  techniques  to  help  Improve  per¬ 
formance — selling  more  goods  at  a  profit. 
All  thi’ee  chains  have  this  single  objec¬ 
tive.” 

.\side  from  that,  each  has  different 
ways  of  reaching  the  same  goal.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Jackson  pointed  out,  Penney’s 
stores  tend  to  charge  the  same  prices  for 
goods,  while  Sears  stores  have  more  local 
option  in  pricing.  This  difference  reflects 
the  ways  local  advertising  decisions  are 
made.  With  Sears,  much  of  the  strategy  is 
mapped  out  by  local  sales  promotion  man¬ 
agers  of  which  there  are  about  65  desig¬ 
nated  to  handle  groups  of  stores  classified 
by  square  footage  and  sales  volume.  To 
these  managers.  Sears  national  headquar¬ 
ters  makes  suggestions  and  supplies  ad 
materials  for  promotions. 

Penney’s,  on  the  other  hand,  operates 
with  much  more  direction  from  national 
headquarters.  Actual  execution  of  the  ad 
decision  is  handled  by  what  are  called 
“Combine  Committees,”  comprised  of  store 
managers  within  a  designated  marketing 
area.  The  chairman  of  the  committee,  who 
has  the  functional  equivalent  of  a  Sears 
sales  promotion  manager  on  his  staff,  is 
appointed  on  a  rotating  assignment  basis. 
Penney’s  national  organization  produces 
and  prices  all  of  the  advertising  placed  by 
this  committee. 

Jackson  also  brings  to  the  job  a  re¬ 
tailer’s  view  of  the  challenges  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  newspapers  face  in  their  quest 
for  the  merchant’s  local  ad  dollar. 

Available  lo  sales  staffs 

He  said  he  would  like  to  improve  upon 
the  role  played  by  the  newspaper  sales¬ 
man  in  his  or  her  relationship  with  the 
local  store  manager  or  at  the  district 
level.  “At  the  present  time,  there  is  not 
enough  information  feedback  by  the  news¬ 
paper  to  the  chains  each  week”  Jackson 
said.  “If  such  data  were  submitted  by  the 
newspaper  in  a  custom-tailored  form  for 
that  store,  it  would  help  in  deciding  what 
to  do  next  year  in  a  quick  way,  by 
matching  ad  activity  with  sales  per¬ 
formance.”  As  basic  as  this  may  sound, 
Jackson  said  the  stores  often  don’t  have 
time  to  keep  such  proper  advertising  rec¬ 
ords  and  feels  that  it  could  be  the  newspa¬ 
per  salesman’s  responsibility  to  maintain 
them.  “The  salesman  should  prepare  ev¬ 
erything  but  the  sales  figures,”  he  com¬ 
mented. 

In  the  same  way  that  his  activity  with 


Christopher  Jackson 

the  chains,  at  the  national  and  local  level, 
will  be  sirecific  to  a  particular  problem,  so 
Jackson  plans  on  working  directly  with 
the  local  sales  staffs  of  newspai)ers  on 
specific  situations  involving  the  three 
chains.  In  his  words,  “I’m  available.” 

Before  going  with  Sears  in  1965,  Jack- 
son  was  an  account  executive  with  Ralph 
H.  Jones  Company/ Advertising,  Cincinna¬ 
ti,  from  1962  to  1965.  From  1960  to  1962 
he  was  with  Procter  &  Gamble  in  the  food 
products  division. 

Jackson  received  his  Bachelor  of  Arts 
Degree  from  Yale  University  in  1958  and 
his  Master  of  Business  Administration  de¬ 
gree  from  the  University  of  Chicago  in 
1971.  He  piepared  for  Yale  at  the  Mid¬ 
dlesex  School,  Concord,  Mass.,  and  has 
also  attended  graduate  school  at  George 
Washington  University,  Washington,  D.C. 
Between  1958  and  19(i()  he  was  on  active 
duty  with  the  United  States  Marines. 

Among  his  activities,  Jackson  includes 
membership  in  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations,  the  Economics  Club  of  Chicago, 
the  Chicago  Advertising  Club,  and  the 
University  Club  “A”  Squash  Team. 

• 

Two-way  image  squeeze 
with  change  in  lens 

CK  Optical  Company  Inc.,  Redondo 
Beach,  Calif.,  which  has  more  than  300 
SQU-7  New.spaper  Width  Compressing 
Lenses  in  use,  has  made  a  design  change 
in  the  lens  adaptor.  The  new  unit  contains 
a  Tab  Index  Head  which  provides  for  90° 
indexed  rotation  of  the  lens  to  permit 
squeezing  the  image  either  vertically  or 
horizontally.  The  change  makes  it  possible 
to  shoot  two  tabloid  pages  simultaneous¬ 
ly — as  well  as  the  standard  full  page — 
with  no  change  other  than  turning  the 
Index  Head  90°.  The  increased  width- 
reduction  capability  feature  now  is  stan¬ 
dard  on  all  new  S(3U-7  applications  at  no 
additional  charge. 

A  further  engineering  advancement  is  a 
revolving  turret  for  use  with  cameras 
having  other  than  a  19"  prime  lens.  The 
new  turret  replaces  the  earlier  “slider” 
adaptor. 
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Introducing  NEW5WRAPPER. 

A  new  concept  in  bundle  protection 


Use  it  only  when  you  need  it. 

Now  you  con  protect  your  news¬ 
paper  bundles  from  wind,  rain,  and 
snow  with  NEWSWRAPPER— a  sim¬ 
ple,  inexpensive  system  that  provides 
outstanding  bundle  protection  at  a 
low  per  bundle  cost. 

NEWSWRAPPER  isa  plasticfilm  en- 

«loper  that  easily  fits 
into  your  produc¬ 
tion  line  (it's  only 
32  inches  long) 
just  ahead  of  the 
bottom  wrapper  and 
tying  machine. 

^  weather  dictates. 


inexpensive  V2  mil  thick  plastic  film 
for  maximum  protection  at  minimum 
cost.  Film  up  to  24  inches  wide  can 
be  used. 

Fully  field  proved. 

In  more  than  two  years  operation 
at  a  Midwest  newspaper,  NEWS- 
WRAPPER  has  proved  to  be  a  com- 
pletely  successful  concept  in 
economical  bundle  protection.  For 
full  information,  contact  your  Cutler- 
Hammer  man  today.  Or  contact  us 
direct  at  34th  and  Walnut,  Denver, 
Colorado  80205.  P791 

Phone:  (303)  266-1943. 


NEWSWRAPPER  is  activated  and  a 
sleeve  of  plastic  film  is  applied 
around  each  stack  before  the  bottom 
wrap  is  applied  and  the  stack  tied. 

Maximum  bundle  protection. 

The  top,  bottom,  and  ends  of  the 
bundle  are  completely  protected  by 
the  plastic  film,  and  after  tying,  the 
overlap  of  film  width  provides  sub¬ 
stantial  side  protection,  too. 

The  paper  bottom  wrap  is  used 
with  the  film  to  double  protect  against 
rough  drop  surfaces.  It  also  permits 
more  reliable  routing  through  the  ty¬ 
ing  machine,  belt  conveyors,  chutes, 
and  deflectors. 

NEWSWRAPPER  uses  tough  but 


CUTLER-HAMMER 

oeum,  COLORADO  60205 


Georgia  group 
orders  video 
writer  system 

An  order  for  the  quarter  million  dollar 
Harris-Intertype  “all-electronic  newsroom 
system,  including  video  typewriters,”  has 
been  placed  by  Southeastern  Newspapers 
Corp.,  Augusta  Georgia.  An  option  for 
two  additional  systems  has  also  been  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  group. 

The  first  system  will  include  16  of  the 
papeiless  “video  typewriters”  developed 
by  Harris.  They  are  a  key  element  in  the 
comi)uterized  newsroom  system  which  per¬ 
mits  the  flow  of  copy  from  the  newsman’s 
fingers  to  reproduction  type  proofs  with¬ 
out  punched  tape  or  copy  paper. 

According  to  William  S.  Morris  III  and 
Paul  S.  Simon,  president  and  executive 
vice  president  respectively  of  Southeastern 
Newspapers,  the  initial  installation  will 
begin  this  autumn  at  the  Augusta  Chroni¬ 
cle-Herald,  a  70,000  circulation  daily. 

Other  dailies  in  the  group  are  the 
Savatniah  Xcivs-Press,  the  Athens  Ban¬ 
ner-Herald  Daily  News  and  the  Southeast 
Alaska  Empire,  Juneau. 

Southeastern’s  dailies  have  been  in¬ 
volved  with  applications  of  other  new 
technology,  such  as  photocomposition, 
computerized  typesetting,  text  editing,  on¬ 
line  typesetters,  offset  printing  and  plastic 
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Mohrtext  device 
adds  features  to 
editing  terminal 


printing  plates.  The  programs  are  coordi¬ 
nated  by  the  corporate  director  of  techno¬ 
logical  development,  Carl  Fortson,  a  spe¬ 
cialist  in  electronic  data  processing  for 
newspapers. 

Harris-Intertype  said  that  both  South¬ 
eastern  and  the  Gannett  Co.  have 
made  major  contributions  to  the  concept 
and  specifications  of  its  video  typewriter 
and  electronic  newsroom.  The  54-daily 
Gannett  group  has  also  ordered  one  of  the 
quarter-million-dollar  systems,  to  be  in¬ 
stalled  at  its  Cocoa  (Fla.)  Today,  (E&P 
February  19,  1972). 

^  ill  extend  capabilities 

Bob  Norris,  general  manager  of  the  Au¬ 
gusta  operation,  said  a  project  is  already 
under  development  to  extend  the  capabili¬ 
ties  of  the  system  to  include  a  powerful 
photocomposition  program  and  a  sub¬ 
system  for  interactive  maintenance  of  a 
classified  ad  data  base.  The  extensions  to 
the  system  will  allow  the  Chronicle- 
Herald  to  achieve  a  better  cost- 
performance  ratio  and  to  offer  better  sei'- 
vice  to  subscribers  and  advertisers. 
Agreement  has  been  reached  for  acquisi¬ 
tion  by  Harris  of  marketing  rights  to 
these  software  developments. 

In  combination  with  the  16  video 
typewriters,  called  “Harris  1500  Editorial 
Input  Terminals,”  the  Chronicle-Herald 
will  use  the  Harris  1100  editing  and 
proofing  terminal.  The  complete  electronic 
newsroom,  designated  the  “Harris  2500 
Editorial  Input  System,”  will  include  a 
minicomputer,  a  disc-type  computer  mem¬ 
ory  unit  to  store  the  large  amount  of  data 
involved,  and  the  software  and  interfaces 
to  drive  the  paper’s  existing  phototypeset¬ 
ters.  All  elements  will  be  interconnected 
by  cable  for  on-line  operation  with  the 
computer  equipment. 


Tal-Star  exhibiting 
page  make-up  system 

Tal-Star  Computer  Systems,  Hights- 
town.  New  Jersey,  will  make  the  newspa¬ 
per  debut  of  its  T-2000  full  page  make-up 
system  at  the  ANPA/RI.  (Booth  139). 

The  T2000,  developed  by  Tal-Star  in 
conjunction  with  the  Evans  &  Sutherland 
Computer  Corporation  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
is  a  fully  interactive  graphic  terminal 
system  enabling  on-line  display  ad  make¬ 
up  and  editorial  page  layout. 

System  components  include  a  21"  (diag¬ 
onal)  high-resolution  monitor;  36"  x  36" 
tablet  with  stylus;  and  standard  key- 
hoard. 

The  T2000  provides  an  instant  visual 
representation  of  the  make-up  function 
and  affords  the  operator  unrestricted  con¬ 
trol  over  the  positioning  and  sizing  of 
component  copy  blocks,  figure  cuts,  etc. 

The  T2000  is  directly  interfaced  with 
Tal-Star’s  TIOOO  production  system 
through  a  central  control  unit  which  is 
designed  to  support  up  to  16  terminals. 

In  addition  to  the  T2000,  Tal-Star  will 
be  demonstrating  its  full-cycle  text  edit¬ 
ing  system  utilizing  on-line  VDT’s  for 
text  entry  and  editing  and  TlOOO/Modular 
Universal  System  for  Typesetting 
(MUST)  ‘package’  for  news  text,  display, 
and  classified  advertising  production. 


A  new  division  of  Mohr  Lino-Saw  Com- 
I)any,  Skokie,  HI.,  has  been  foimed  to 
market  an  editing  and  proofing  terminal, 
Mohrtext,  that  is  having  its  trial  run  at 
the  Waukegan  (Ill.)  News-Sun. 

At  the  Waukesha  (Wis.)  Freeman  the 
Mohrtext  has  been  on-line  with  a  Digital 
PI) P-8  Computer. 

Feature  of  the  Mohrtext,  which  is  in 
full  operation  at  the  Waukegan  News- 
Sun,  are  a  copy  holder  which  is  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  the  unit,  a  keyl)oard  center¬ 
ed  to  eliminate  much  of  the  hand  move¬ 
ment,  and  a  back  spacer,  which  is  new  to 
such  terminals. 

3l2-inch  area  below  the  keyboard  for 
resting  of  a  free  hand  is  designed  to 
eliminate  opeiator-induced  errors  and  it 
is  difficult  to  accidentially  strike  the  si)ace 
bar  while  the  hand  or  hands  are  in  a 
rest  i)osition. 

It  is  i)ossible  to  move  acioss  the  screen 
diagonally,  either  way  to  make  correc¬ 
tions.  There  are  seven  cursor  styles, 
standard  in  the  system,  allowing  the 
operator  to  select  the  tyi)e  ordered. 

Two  steps  in  editing 

In  editing,  there  are  two  steps  neces¬ 
sary  to  delete  from  the  screen  and  define 
what  the  operator  is  going  to  work  on. 
The  operator  can  define  what  is  going  to 
be  deleted  with  one  key  stroke,  while  the 
next  stroke  gives  the  operator  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  act  on  the  change.  The  unit  will 
verify  when  an  operator  has  a  complete 
sentence  and  define  complete  sentences 
and  paragraphs. 

Feature  of  the  back  space  key  is  that 
it  does  not  take  the  text  out  of  the  edit¬ 
ing  mode.  The  built-in  terminal  computer 
does  all  of  the  definition  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  something  that  is  not  logical. 

There  is  no  character  unit  storage 
device  in  the  unit,  taking  it  out  of  the 
class  of  a  warmed  over  data  entry  termi¬ 
nal,  Smith  said. 

The  ma.ster  station  price  is  $11,800  and 
up  to  six  stations  can  be  added  at  $5,700 
each  should  there  be  a  necessity  of  time¬ 
sharing  in  a  computer. 

After  the  second  unit  is  added,  an  addi¬ 
tional  core  memory  is  needed  at  $7,130  per 
terminal  in  a  seven-unit  configuration.  If 
readers  and  punches  are  to  be  used  a 
cost  of  $2,850  will  be  added  to  each  of 
seven  stations. 


Bob  Fanning  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michi¬ 
gan,  has  joined  King  Press,  Inc.  as  a  sales 
engineer,  according  to  an  announcement 
by  John  Peck,  vicepresident,  sales.  King 
Press,  Joplin,  Missouri,  manufactures  the 
News  King,  Daily  King  and  Color  King 
web  offset  newspaper  presses.  Fanning 
started  in  1946  as  a  pressman  on  a  week¬ 
ly,  and  later  joined  a  large  commercial 
shop  as  part  owner.  He  entered  the  press 
sales  field  in  1956. 


Fanning  sells  for  King 
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L-i  r-lhrough  the  precision  punching 
of  holes  in  the  film,  Chemco/ 
J  Protocol  registration  equip¬ 
ment  provides  exact  positioning  of 
sandwiched  sets  throughout  the 
production  and  printing  process. 
No  longer  are  you  faced  with  the 
costly  hazards  of  “eyeball”  regis- 


In  the  darkroom. 


registered  film  simultaneously 
without  burrs. 

Put  thisChemco/Protocol  equip¬ 
ment  to  work  wherever  you  wish  to 
establish  register.  Compatible  with 
your  existing  equipment,  you’ll  find 
they  virtually  eliminate  remakes, 
speed  up  makeready,  and  give  you 
tremendous  savings  in  time  and 


At  the  camera. 


The  Protocol  Darkroom  Film 
Punch  complements  the  camera 
Autopins  by  punching  the  film  for 
placement  on  optical  center.  The 
Protocol  Illuminated  Film  Punch 
supplies  register  if  the  film  set 
lacks  it.  And  the  Protocol  Film 
Cutter  trims  a  sandwiched  set  of 


At  the  film  cutter. 


The  retractable  Protocol  Auto¬ 
pins,  fitted  to  the  camera  back,  are 
designed  to  be  easily  and  accurate¬ 
ly  installed  in  almost  any  make  of 
photographic  equipment.  Color 
separations,  halftones  and  line 
work  can  now  be  produced  in 
register. 


At  the  film  punch. 


material.  Available  separately  or  as 
a  complete  system  including  the 
Protocol  Registrator  table  and 
press  conversion. 

Contact  your  Chemcoman  or 
write  Chemco  Photoproducts  Com¬ 
pany,  Div.  of  Powers  Chemco,  Inc., 
Glen  Cove,  N.Y.  11542. 


Chemco/Protocol 
equipment  establishes 
precise  register  control 
from  camera  to  press 


CHEMCO  PHOTOPRODUCTS  COMPANY, 

Div.  of  Powers  Chemco,  Inc..  Glen  Cove,  N.Y.  11542 


Chemco  is  the  exclusive  U.S.  distributor 
of  Protocol  equipment. 


Prescription  for  press  responsibility 

Try  one  capsule  at  intervals  until  readers  react 


George  R.  Sample,  managing  editor  of 
the  Carry  Evening  Journal,  on: 

READER  INVOLVEMENT 

Hell,  no,  we  don’t  get  letters! 

Not  meaningful  ones. 

Not  in  quantity. 

We’ve  tried: 

1.  Guest  editorials  .  .  .  which  we  regard 
as  a  type  of  Letter  to  Editor. 

2.  Lumping  all  letters  on  one  page  on 
Saturday. 

3.  Allowing  letters  to  go  unsigned.  (We 
changed  this  policy  for  substantial  and 
good  reason). 

4.  Action  Line. 

5.  An  action  column  whereby  readers 
could  write  directly  to  the  city  engineer. 
Questions  and  problems  were  answered  in 
the  column  each  Saturday. 

Action  line  columns  are  great.  But  we 
are  not  willing  to  concede  they’re  an  open 
line  to  the  readership. 

Our  city  line  column  died  an  unusual 
death.  The  city  engineer  who  authored  it 
took  issue  with  a  news  article  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Journal.  And  then  he  used 
the  column  for  an  assault  on  the  paper 
the  following  Saturday.  We  edited  out 
what  we  regarded  as  libelous  material 
(even  though  it  was  against  us)  and  his 
blood  pressure  went  as  high  as  a  mini¬ 
skirt  on  a  six-foot  gal.  This  ended  the 
column. 

Here  are  quick  ideas  that  we’re  explor¬ 
ing: 

When  a  controversial  story  appears  in 
the  Journal,  a  little  box  goes  in  too.  This 
box  says,  in  effect  .  .  .  “This  issue  has 
pros  and  cons  and  needs  an  answer  .  .  . 
community  thinking  requires  your 
thoughts  .  .  .  write  a  letter  to  the  editor. 
Do  it  today.” 

We  think  this  may  be  more  effective 
than  running  the  standard  invitation  to 
write  on  the  editorial  page  when  the 
makeup  man  has  room  to  drop  the  invita¬ 
tion  into  the  page. 

Electi'onics  companies  are  out  with  a 
little  box  which  you  attach  to  your  phone. 
We’re  toying  with  the  idea  of  using  it 
from  5  p.m.  to  7  a.m.  ,  .  .  when  the  office 
phones  are  unattended  to  call  for  tips  and 
communications  from  readers. 

We  have  a  thought  that  they  may  be  a 
little  more  receptive  to  calling  into  a  black 
box  rather  than  to  a  newsman. 

It  may  not  generate  any  letters  .  .  .  but 
it  may  pop  a  news  story  or  two. 

Our  experience  has  been  that  w’e  could 
all  redouble  our  efforts  to  get  readers 
involved  in  anything  which  affects  their 
future. 

If  your  town  is  like  ours,  no  one  attends 
school  board  meetings  from  a  public  inter¬ 
est  standpoint. 

Only  a  handful  sporadically  show  up 
for  Council  sessions. 

I  don’t  particularly  like  what  some  of 


“A  LOOK  AT  PRESS  RESPONSI¬ 
BILITY”  was  the  topic  for  discussion 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Press  Conference 
(May  19-20)  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  spon¬ 
sored  by  several  journalism  associa¬ 
tions.  Herewith  are  excerpts  from  some 
of  the  conversation: 


the  kids  are  doing  in  protests.  But,  it’s 
obvious  they  care.  Something  which  can’t 
be  said  for  some  of  the  geneiation  which 
preceded  them. 

And  when  you  consider  that  the  oppo¬ 
site  of  caring  is  apathy,  we’ve  had  too 
much  of  the  latter  and  not  enough  of  the 
former. 

That’s  the  reason  I  say  “Hell,  No,  our 
readers  aren’t  reaching  us.”  The  line  is 
open.  But  few  care  to  use  it. 

Jesse  F.  Garejir,  managing  editor  of 
the  ira)/wt’.s'(>oro  Record-Herald,  on: 

READER  OPINION  POLLS 

The  one  thing  of  value  any  newspaper 
reader  will  be  glad  to  give  you  is  his 
opinion. 

We  learned  this  during  last  winter 
when  we  ran  an  eight-week  sei’ies  of  ques¬ 
tionnaires  on  matters  of  public  interest. 
We  tagged  it  “In  My  Opinion”  and  invited 
readers  to  fill  out  front-page  queries  con¬ 
sisting  of  about  eight  questions  each 
week. 

We  averaged  nearly  400  replies  a  week. 
Without  a  doubt  the  questionnaires  were 
responsible  for  a  healthy  increase  in  let¬ 
ters  to  the  editor. 

Since  we  require  that  all  letters  to  the 
editor  be  signed,  and  published  with  the 
signatures,  our  readers  do  not  take  letter 
writing  lightly. 

Four  hundred  replies  a  week  don’t 
look  monumental  beside  our  circulation  of 
almost  10,000  but  when  you  consider  that 
most  of  those  participating  had  to  take 
the  time  and  trouble  to  clip  the  question¬ 
naires,  fill  them  out  and  return  them  to 
the  newspaper  office — most  invested  eight 
cents  in  postage — ^we  think  the  response 
was  excellent. 

What  kind  of  questions  did  we  ask? 

We  tackled  everything  from  fluoridation 
to  abortion,  from  welfare  to  amnesty  for 
draft  evaders. 

One  questionnaire  dealt  with  law  en¬ 
forcement.  We  leamed,  somewhat  to  the 
community’s  discomfort,  that  173  of  the 
377  answering  that  poll  kept  guns  in  read¬ 
iness  in  case  their  homes  are  burglarized. 

Questions  on  welfare  brought  388  re¬ 
plies  and  scads  of  letters.  Over  half  said 
they  thought  welfare  recipients  should  be 
denied  the  right  to  vote — as  a  midwest 
legislator  has  suggested — and  all  but  20 
said  welfare  lists  should  be  open  to  public 
inspection.  Four-fifths  were  in  favor  of 
sterilizing  welfare  mothers  of  illegitimate 
children. 


We  don’t  claim  our  poll  was  infallible  in 
detecting  the  public’s  mood  but  one  of  our 
weekly  probes  did  show  Governor  Wal¬ 
lace’s  strength  in  Franklin  County.  He  ran 
second  behind  Humphrey  and  ahead  of 
McGovern. 

But  another  series  of  questions  on  gam¬ 
bling  brought  the  response  that  less  than 
half  of  those  answering  planned  to  play 
the  numbers  in  the  upcoming  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  State  Lottery.  Well,  when  the  lottery 
was  launched  local  dealers  couldn’t  keep 
tickets  in  stock. 

Only  one  of  the  eight  polls  drew  a 
blank.  A  series  of  questions  on  the 
weather  drew  only  104  replies,  which 
seems  to  prove  what  someone  once  said, 
that  everyone  talks  about  the  weather  but 
no  one  does  anything  about  it ! 

As  luck  would  have  it,  the  weather  poll 
was  published  on  the  Saturday  of  the 
winter’s  biggest  snowstorm  which  snarled 
normal  delivery  and  left  many  readers 
without  the  weekend  papers  as  well  as 
their  weekend  groceries. 

The  weekly  polls  were  conceived  as  Sat¬ 
urday  bi'ighteners  to  help  enliven  an  oth¬ 
erwise  dull  news  day  on  the  local  scene. 
We  published  the  results  on  succeeding 
Fridays  and  called  them  to  the  attention 
of  state  and  national  legislators,  judges 
and  school  administrators. 

After  a  few  weeks  public  officials  were 
slii)ping  us  questions  of  their  own  asking 
that  they  be  included  in  future  polls. 

The  primary  response  to  the  polls,  and 
the  secondary  response  through  letters  to 
the  editor,  convinced  us  we  should  do  it 
again  when  a  fresh  set  of  issues  confronts 
the  public. 

John  E.  McMillan,  vicepresident  and 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  on: 

PRESS  RESPONSIBILITY 

Responsibilities  come  in  many  forms. 

I’d  like  to  approach  the  subject  from  an 
editorial  standpoint. 

In  a  day  when  the  costs  of  newspaper 
production  are  so  high,  when  the  power  of 
the  press  is  increasingly  concentrated  in 
the  hands  of  a  few,  we  have  a  great 
responsibility  for  giving  all  sides  of  an 
issue. 

We  have  the  responsibility  to  be  indig¬ 
nant. 

We  have  the  responsibility  to  be  inde¬ 
pendent  of  both  government  and  industry. 

We  have  the  responsibility  to  open  up 
any  secrecy  that  is  unnecessary. 

We  have  the  responsibility  to  pay  our 
own  way. 

We  have  the  responsibility  to  be  con¬ 
structive,  but  not  just  a  community  cheer¬ 
leader. 

We  have  the  responsibility  to  think 
about  something  more  than  price  ratios. 

We  have  the  responsibility  to  hire  the 
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have  promises  to  keep. 

M 


Back  in  1776,  a  courageous 
body  of  men  turned  a  dream 
into  a  reality  with  the  stroke  of 
a  pen,  and  promised  the  rights 
of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  to  all  who  lived  here, 
all  who  would  come  here. 


Today,  as  we  race  forward 
in  space,  in  science,  in  medicine 
and  technology  ...  it  is  important 
to  reflect  on  where  we  are  going 
and  the  means  we  are  using  to 
get  there.  It  is  important  to 
consider  the  quality  of  life  in 
this  country.  Not  just  the 
survival  of  life.  It  is  important 
to  remember  that  of  all 
inventions,  freedom  remains 
the  greatest. 

We,  at  Knight  Newspapers, 
are  very  aware  of  the  role  of  a 
free  press  in  maintaining  a  free 
society.  And  the  responsibilities 
that  come  from  that  role.  We 
know  we  must  report  the  news 
fairly,  fully  and  honestly.  We 
must  speak  out  with  courage  and 
conviction  on  the  important 
issues  of  our  day.  We  must  keep 
the  power  of  the  press  truly  the 
power  of  the  people. 

The  founders  of  our  nation 
did  not  make  a  promise  to  be 
kept  by  their  generation  alone. 
But  a  promise  to  be  kept  by  each 
and  every  generation  that 
followed:  a  commitment  to 
preserve  not  only  the  nation 
itself . . .  but  the  ideals  that  make 
it  great. 


.\KRON  BE.\CON  JOURNAL 
BOCA  R.ATON  NEWS 
CHARLOTTE  NEWS 
CHARI.On  E  OBSERVER 
T)ETROIT  FREE  PRESS 
MAt:ON  NEWS 
M.ACON  TEI.EGRAPH 
.MIAMI  HERAI.D 
PHII.ADEl.PHIA  INQUIRER 
PHILADELPHIA  DAILY  NEWS 
TAl.I.AH.ASSEE  DE.MOCRAT 
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best  people  we  can.  We  can’t  afford  stu¬ 
pidity  and  prejudice  in  the  newsroom. 

We  have  to  be  willing  in  this  age  we 
live  in  to  go  to  some  expense  to  dig  out 
those  matters  that  are  being  kept  secret. 

We  are  seeing  too  many  people  accept¬ 
ing  the  handouts  from  government 
oflficial.s.  It  is  time  we  made  the  public 
officials  know  there  are  right  to  know 
laws. 

A  lot  of  young  reporters  are  disturbed 
when  I  tell  them  that  no  newspaper  I 
head  is  going  to  be  a  sociological  instru¬ 
ment.  I  preach  detachment,  no  matter  how 
much  I  may  privately  endorse  the  cause. 

Now  I  don’t  mean  to  say  the 
Inquirer  is  not  going  to  cause  sociological 
change.  I  take  some  pride  in  the  fact  that 
The  Inquiier  has  brought  many  improve¬ 
ments  in  Philadelphia.  But  we  did  it  not 
through  preaching  or  sociological  whining, 
but  by  going  out  and  doing  some  digging 
that  showed  in  the  case  of  FHA  abuses  as 
an  example,  that  poor  people  were  being 
duped  and  cheated  with  the  aid  of  their 
own  government. 

Action  will  result  when  a  newspaper 
unearths  the  facts  and  prints  them.  Leave 
the  editorializing  to  the  editorial  page, 
and  let  the  public  judge  the  facts  for 
themselves. 

Our  acceptance  of  favors  from  those  in 
power  is  betraying  the  people  who  insisted 
that  the  press  be  free.  We  are  the  only 
private  business  that  has  a  constitutional 
franchise  of  freedom — yet  too  many  news¬ 
papers  are  willing  to  accept  favors  from 
politicians  and  those  who  espouse  the 
latest  faddish  cause. 

Let’s  not  forget  that  those  who  bestow 
them  expect  a  favor  in  return  in  the  form 
of  an  uncritical  story  or  extra  publicity. 
These  favors  come  in  many  forms. 

I  was  chagrined  to  learn  that  the  In¬ 
quirer’s  telephone  bill  in  the  State  Capitol 
was  being  paid  by  the  taxpayers  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  It  took  us  many  months,  starting 
in  the  Shafer  administration  and  continu¬ 
ing  into  the  Shapp  administration,  to  be¬ 
gin  receiving  a  bill. 

A  lot  of  newspapers,  I  suspect,  were 
irritated  at  the  Inquirer  for  insisting  that 
it  pay  its  own  way. 

Meanwhile,  we  continue  to  receive  free 
lent  in  the  press  room  at  the  Capitol.  In 
my  opinion,  the  press  should  pay  appro¬ 
priate  rent  or  be  kicked  out. 

How  about  some  of  our  contests? 

In  Philadelphia,  the  Inquirer  has  with¬ 
drawn  (as  an  institution)  from  contests 
in  which  prizes  are  put  up  by  firemen  or 
police  or  city  governments  or  other  spe¬ 
cial  interests  groups. 

We  need  to  take  pride  in  being  newspa¬ 
permen  and  insist  on  the  dignity  and 
self-respect  that  goes  with  being  a  fourth 
branch  of  government  that  answers  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  people  and  not  to  any  partic¬ 
ular  administration  or  group. 

We  hear  so  much  these  days  about  ad¬ 
vocacy  journalism.  But  what  we  need  is 
irreverent,  skeptical  and  independent 
journalism,  the  kind  of  journalism  that 
looks  beyond  the  handout  and  asks  why. 
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Donald  P.  Keith,  associate  editor  of 
the  Easton  Express,  on: 

OPEN  LINE  TO  EDITORS 

A  column  we  have  entitled  “Express 
Yourself,”  was  designed  by  our  executive 
editor,  Dewitt  Scott,  early  last  year  after 
much  staff  consultation.  It  is  an  op-ed 
page  feature. 

We  invited  readers  to  tell  us  if  a  story 
was  not  factual,  if  a  headline  was 
misleading,  an  advertisement  was  in  bad 
taste,  or  a  photo  incorrectly  identified. 
Tell  us,  we  asked,  what  you  think  of  your 
newspaper  and  the  way  it  handles  your 
news. 

And  they’ve  been  telling  us.  We  have  no 
difficulty  filling  a  full  two  columns  once  a 
week  with  answers  to  readers’  questions 
and  complaints. 

We  give  them  an  open  telephone  line  to 
the  executive  editor’s  office  Monday 
through  Fridays  from  3  to  4:30.  And  we 
hear  from  them  by  mail,  too. 

Range  of  questions 

What  kind  of  questions?  Here  are  a 
few: 

“We  took  out  a  marriage  license  and 
the  clerk  agreed  to  our  request  to  keep  it 
out  of  the  paper.  Why  did  you  publish 
it?” 

“Some  of  us  older  people  can’t  go  to 
funerals.  Why  don’t  you  list  the  pall¬ 
bearers  and  clergymen  who  conduct  the 
services?” 

“I  know  you  have  to  make  a  profit,  but 
sometimes  your  newspaper  has  too  many 
ads.  Why?” 

“As  a  liberated  female  I  must  protest 
your  story  about  an  attractive  housewife 
who  was  also  a  pert  brunette.  But  even 
worse  was  another  story  that  identified  a 
woman’s  dimensions — 39-24-36.” 

“I’m  a  retired  English  teacher  and  I’d 
have  to  give  you  an  F  on  one  of  your  wire 
stories.  In  it  I  found  smoke-filled  rooms, 
war  clouds  and  whirlwind  tours.  What 
horrible  cliches!” 

“My  friend  and  I  applied  for  jobs  listed 
in  The  Express  want  ads  but  were  turned 
down  because  the  employer  said  the  ads 
should  have  been  taken  out.  What  kind  of 
dummies  are  you?” 

We’ve  found  the  letters  and  phone  calls 
to  Express  Yourself  helpful.  We’ve  made 
several  improvements  in  typography, 
format  and  departmentalization  of  news 
based  on  reader  criticisms  and  sugges¬ 
tions.  They  force  us  to  re-think  many  of 
our  practices  and  policies. 

Joe  Smyth,  publisher  and  editor  of  the 
Delaware  State  News,  Dover,  on: 

THE  ESTABLISHMENT  PRESS 

Our  industry  survived  the  period  when 
newspapers  were  partisan  to  various  po¬ 
litical  parties  and  causes,  but  we  did  it 
mainly  because  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
competition  and  there  were  enough  news¬ 
papers  around  to  represent  nearly  every 
political  point  of  view. 

But  we  don’t  have  that  competition 
now.  What  we  have  now  is  basically  an 
Establishment  press. 

The  biggest  problem  with  American 
journalism  is  that  too  many  editors  and 
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publishers  confuse  popularity  for  respect 
and  financial  success  for  journalistic 
greatness. 

How  in  the  world  can  we  continue  to 
preach  about  conflict  of  interest  in  gov¬ 
ernment  when  most  of  the  editors  and 
publishers  in  this  country  are  sleeping 
with  the  local  chamber  of  commerce?  How 
can  we  encourage  newsmen  to  write  objec¬ 
tively  about  the  Establishment  when  the 
guy  who  signs  their  pay  check  IS  the 
Establishment?  How  can  we  expect  our 
newspapers  to  perform  their  intended  role 
of  detached  and  penetrating  analysis  of 
society  when  the  managers  of  those  news¬ 
papers  are  so  devoted  to  having  them 
reflect — right  or  wrong — the  majority 
opinion  of  the  community? 

If  we  are  the  Fourth  Estate — a  sepa¬ 
rate,  independent  and  sacred  institution, 
unlike  any  other  business  enterprise  in 
our  system  then  by  definition  we  should  be 
leading  a  somewhat  lonely  existence. 

If  the  journalist  is  to  fulfill  his  respon¬ 
sibility  to  that  profession,  then  he  auto¬ 
matically  is  going  to  have  to  sacrifice 
some  of  his  personal  rights  and  some  of 
the  enjoyment  that  comes  from  conven¬ 
tional  community  involvement. 

You  show  me  the  eidtor  or  the  publisher 
who  claims  he’s  fulfilling  his  civic  respon¬ 
sibility  by  heading  up  fund  drives  and 
serving  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
local  hospital  and  the  local  college  and  the 
local  everything  else,  and  I’ll  show  you 
somebody  who’s  not  fulfilling  his  responsi¬ 
bility  to  his  profession,  and  therefore, 
whose  profession  is  not  fulfilling  its  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  society. 

That’s  my  hangup.  I  hope  you  can  help 
me  over  it. 

James  H.  Ottaway  Jr.,  president  of 
Ottaway  Newspapers,  on: 

COMPLETE  REPORTING 

The  most  important  news  story  for  lo¬ 
cal  daily  newspaper  readers  in  1971  was 
the  impact  of  wage  and  price  controls  on 
every  aspect  of  American  life  from  Wash¬ 
ington  down  to  the  smallest  hometown. 

UPI  editors  voted  the  economic  story 
number  one  in  headline  value  and  signifi¬ 
cance.  AP  editors  placed  it  second  only  to 
the  president’s  actions  on  Red  China. 

It  was  a  perfect  newspaper  story.  It 
required  detailed  reporting  and  text  mate¬ 
rial  on  major  government  statements, 
rules  and  regulations  which  our  readers 
needed  to  have  quickly  and  accurately. 

But  I  believe  that  too  many  local  daily 
newspapers  did  not  do  as  thorough  a  job 
as  they  could  have  and  should  have  on 
this  story. 

Most  of  the  important  government  wage 
and  price  statements  were  short  enough  to 
allow  full  text  publication  in  a  reasonable 
amount  of  space.  I  am  assuming  a  2,- 
000- word  text  set  in  11-pica  columns  of  8 
point  type  will  fit  into  three  columns  of  a 
standard-size  newspaper  with  a  21-inch 
printed  page  depth. 

The  usual  rewritten,  boiled-down  wire 
sei-vice  story  most  of  us  ran  did  not  tell 
the  whole  story  accurately  or  in  important 
detail.  We  all  should  have  printed  that 
statement  in  full  as  a  vital  public  service. 

I  think  we  must  take  a  new  look  at  our 
{Continued  on  page  28) 
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Councilman  Otto  HartiBJj^ 
said  at  last  night’s  Bo^ogu^" 
Council  meeting  thafT^ 
council  is  willing  to  find 
other  means  of  disposal  for 
those  persons  to  whom  the  ban 
represents  aproblem. The^ 
governing plans todsUr^ 
mine  the^r\uunbej/f«rmers 
in  the  borougnprlffr  to  a  May 
11  public  hearing  on  the  no- 
buming  ordinance,  starting  at 
9  p.m.  in  the  Municipal  Build- 
-idg- 

/^William  Van  Benschoten  of 
East  Crescent  Avenue,  a 
filrmer,  complained  last  night 
that  the  ban  would  be  a  hard¬ 
ship  to  him  as  he  has  25  apple 
trees  on  13  acres  of  land. 

With  spring  and  fall  trim¬ 
ming,  Van  Benschoten  told  the 
council  he  has  a  woodpile  60 
feet  long  and  8  feet  high.  He 
said  he  had  previously  burned 
the  tree  trimmings  twice  a 
year. 


'^Hartig  said  the  proposed  or¬ 
dinance  represents  a  realistic 
solution  to  the  pollution  prob¬ 
lem  and  is  aimed  primarily  at 
V  weekend  leaf -burners. 


<  VPf.  2  dr  . 
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Eliminate  costly  corrections 
before  typesetting. 


compuxcan  inc 


Your  most  costly  operation  is  copy  correction.  Right?  Eliminate  this 
big  cost  headache  with  the  new  and  revolutionary  COMPUSCAN  170 
Optical  Page  Reader.  Do  corrections  and  editing  BEFORE  typesetting 
and  produce  a  clean  tape  for  single  pass  typesetting  .  .  .  and  do  this 
at  a  speed  of  better  than  720  words  per  minute  .  .  .  fully  automatic. 
AND  here's  the  best  part,  the  COMPUSCAN  170  costs  less  .  .  . 

HERE  ARE  JUST  A  FEW  OF  THE  FEATURES: 

•  True  simplification  of  input  keyboarding  —  through  "rhythmic" 
correction  of  original  keyboard  errors  on  standard  electric  type¬ 
writers. 

•  Highest  reliability  —  by  use  of  the  exclusive  fibre-optics  scanning 
head  —  NO  CRT,  NO  photomultipliers,  NO  lenses,  NO  mirrors. 

•  Choose  your  type  of  output .  .  .  paper  or  magnetic  tape,  punched 
cards,  or  interface  direct  to  your  computer  system. 

•  Do  on-line  or  off-line  proofreading,  updating  and  insertion  of  new 
material. 

For  complete  details  and  specifications,  send  for  our  new  illustrated 
12-page  brochure  ...  or  call  and  arrange  to  see  one  in  actual  use 
reducing  costs  in  a  customer's  plant.  Write  Compuscan  Inc.,  900 
Huyler  St.,  Teterboro,  N.  J.  07608  or  call  (201)  288-6000. 


This  is  the  computer  that 
can  do  your  news,  or  your  ciassified, 
or  your  advertising,  or  your  accounting. 

Typeset-8. 

The  computerized  typesetting  system 
over  300  newspapers  are  using. 

Because  it  automatically  hyphenates 
and  justifies  copy. 

Because  it  can  work  on  both  hot  metal 
and  photo  composition  machines. 

Because  it’s  fast.  Reliable. 

Because  it  has  a  business  systems 
package  that  can  do  all  the  accounting. 


Because  prices  start  at  under  $12,000. 
And  because  it  made  a  big  job  small. 
Still,  some  people  wanted  even  more. 
So  here  it  is. 

Introducing  Typeset-11. 

It  can  do  everything  Typeset-8  can  do 
and  more.  All  at  the  same  time. 

And  faster. 


Typeset-11  can  do  your  news,  classified, 
and  advertising  from  all  types  of  input: 
OCR,  visual  display  terminal  (VDT), 
on-line  keyboards  or  paper  tape. 

It  keeps  track  of  everything.  Auto¬ 
matically  hyphenates  and  justifies  all 
your  type  whatever  way  you  want.  Then 
sends  it  straight  to  your  photocomp 
machines,  line  printers,  visual  display 
terminals.  Or  you  can  put  it  on  magtape. 
Or  paper  tape. 


This  is  the  computer  that 
can  do  them  all 
at  the  same  time. 

And  you  do  your  editing  as  you  go 
along. 

For  the  technically  minded,  Typeset-11 
gives  you  a  huge  data  base  to  work  from. 

Up  to  164  million  TTS  characters. 

But  it's  completely  modular.  So  you 
can  get  just  the  Typeset-11  system  you 
need.  When  you  need  more,  you  can 
always  add  more. 

Prices  start  at  $100K  for  single 
Typeset-11  systems.  Or  $200K  for  com¬ 
pletely  redundant,  dual  systems. 


Now  you  have  a  choice. 

Typeset-8  to  make  a  big  job  small. 

Or  Typeset-11  to  make  a  bigger 
job  smaller. 

Write  Digital  Equipment  Corporation, 
Maynard,  Mass.  01754.  (617)  897-5111. 
European  headquarters:  81  route  de 
I’Aire,  1211  Geneva  26.  Telephone  42  79  50. 


BEST  IN  NEWSWRITINS  AWARD  of  the  Pennsylvania  Women's  Press  Association  was  won  by 
Lois  A.  Hepler,  center,  Jenkintown  Times-Chronicle.  She  placed  first  in  Local  Columns  and  News 
Feature  Story,  and  won  two  second-place  awards.  Other  first-place  winners  are,  from  left:  Patfie 
Mihalik,  Shamokin  News-Item,  photo  feature;  Shirley  Jacks,  Today's  Post,  King  of  Prussia,  inter¬ 
views;  Kathy  Finegan,  Bucks  County  Courier-Times,  Levittown,  social  coverage;  and  Terry  Smiley, 
North  Hills  News-Record,  Pittsburgh,  news. 


Press  capsules 

(Continued  from  page  24) 


old  newspaper  bias  against  printing  the 
government  handout  verbatim  (normally 
a  good  news  judgment)  when  that  press 
release  happens  to  contain  the  exact  word¬ 
ing  of  rules  and  regulations  which  we 
and  our  readers  must  follow  under  wage 
and  price  controls.  This  is  particularly 
true  when  our  readers  cannot  get  that 
vital  information,  affecting  their  wages 
and  the  prices  they  must  pay,  from  any 
other  widely-distributed  news  medium. 

Grant  Dillman,  Washington  news  edi¬ 
tor,  United  Press  International,  on: 

BACKGROUNDERS 

We’ve  all  had  experience  with  back¬ 
grounders.  It’s  when  an  official  calls  in  a 
reporter — or  a  group  of  reporters — and 
provides  what  purports  to  be  the  facts 
about  some  policy  or  situation. 

The  material  is  for  publication  but  can¬ 
not  be  attributed  to  the  official.  In  Wash¬ 
ington,  it  has  largely  replaced  the  off-the- 
record  session  where  you  were  told  what 
was  going  on  for  planning  purposes  but 
could  not  use  the  material. 

Dr.  Henry  Kissinger,  the  President’s 
national  security  adviser,  is  by  far  the 
Capital’s  most  active  backgrounder.  It  is 
from  Kissinger  that  you  learn  such  things 
as  Mr.  Nixon’s  determination  not  to  hand 
over  Saigon  to  the  Communists  even  if  it 
means  being  a  one-term  president. 

This  is  impoi-tant  and  interesting  in¬ 
formation  but  the  backgrounder  also  is  an 
excellent  vehicle  to  peddle  a  point  of  view 
anonymously  and  then  deny  it  if  public 
reaction  is  bad. 

In  other  words,  it  can  be  a  w’ay  of  using 
the  press.  It  also  can  be  an  important 
factor  in  our  own,  credibility  with  read¬ 
ers. 

Despite  all  the  words  that  have  been 
written  on  the  subject  in  the  last  year  or 
two,  I  doubt  very  strongly  that  the  aver¬ 
age  reader  has  any  concept  how  the  back¬ 
grounder  works.  All  he  knows  is  that  the 
newspaper  published  something  and  it 
was  officially  denied.  That  shakes  his 
confidence  in  the  new’spaper. 

There  is  nothing,  of  course,  to  compel 
us  to  attend  backgrounders  or  to  write 
what  we  get  at  such  sessions.  But  people 
who  hold  backgrounders  are  well  aware  of 
the  competitive  factor  in  the  news  busi¬ 
ness. 

It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  walk 
out  of  a  backgrounder  where  you  had  been 
told  Mr.  Nixon  was  willing  to  sacrifice  a 
second  term  for  his  Vietnam  policy  and 
not  report  it — especially  when  you  knew' 
everyone  else  who  was  president  probably 
would  report  it. 

UPI  policy  on  backgrounders  is  to  try 
in  every  way  possible  to  get  the  official 
involved  to  go  on  the  record.  If  he  re¬ 
fuses,  w’e  try  to  pin  dowm  the  source  of 
the  infoimation  as  closely  as  possible  by 
identifying  him  as  a  White  House  source, 
a  State  Department  spokesman  or  a  Pen¬ 
tagon  official. 

But  we  don’t  w'alk  out.  Indeed,  the  com¬ 
petitive  factor  wouldn’t  let  us.  A  Wash¬ 


ington  correspondent  for  a  newspaper  can 
boycott  a  backgrounder  knowing  his  paper 
will  get  the  story  from  the  wire  services 
anyway.  If  we  walked  out,  we  would  for¬ 
feit  the  story  to  the  Associated  Press. 

There  is  something  to  be  said  for  back¬ 
grounders.  They  at  least  bring  issues  out 
into  the  open  when  they  can  be  subjected 
to  the  give-and-take  of  public  debate.  And 
while  those  present  at  a  backgrounder 
cannot  identify  their  sources,  others  in¬ 
creasingly  are  doing  so. 

Moreover,  we  are  making  progress  in 
breaking  down  the  system.  More  and 
more,  administration  officials  are  putting 
their  views  on  the  record — including  Dr. 
Kissinger. 

Rene  J.  Cappon,  general  news  editor 
of  The  Associated  Press,  on: 

THE  CREDIBILITY  GAP 

Some  papers  have  ombudsmen  for  read¬ 
er  relations.  More  letters  are  printed.  Er¬ 
rors  are  acknowledged  and  corrected  more 
candidly.  Papers  take  pains  to  inform 
readers  more  fully  about  their  news  han¬ 
dling  and  news  philosophy. 

Without  claiming  to  be  particularly 
original,  I  would  suggest  tw'o  approaches 
for  the  longer  run. 

One  w’ould  be  aimed  at  counteracting  a 
feeling  among  readers  that  the  press 
doesn’t  really  speak  to  and  about  them. 
The  other  would  aim  at  halting  the  ero¬ 
sion  of  the  newspaper’s  authoritativeness 
as  an  organ  of  information. 

The  first  approach  involves  making  sure 
that  stories  are  covered  from  a  multiple 
viewpoint.  As  an  example:  Should  the 
Supreme  Court  abolish  the  death  penalty, 
everybody  will  certainly  carry  reaction 
from  the  parties  in  the  case,  lawyers,  law 
enforcement  officials,  and  people  on  death 
row.  Fine,  but  how  about  the  relatives  of 
murder  victims?  They  should  be  heard 
from,  too. 


I  am  suggesting  the  sort  of  research 
and  reporting  that  will  bring  a  real  spec¬ 
trum  of  viewpoints,  attitudes,  and  reac¬ 
tions  to  news  developments.  It’s  not  easy 
to  do,  because  falling  back  on  socalled 
official  spokesmen  won’t  do. 

I  have  noticed  an  interesting  experi¬ 
ment,  by  the  way,  in  my  homepaper.  Long 
Island’s  Newsday.  Once  a  week  they’ll 
pick  an  ordinary  citizen — a  housewife,  jan¬ 
itor,  repairman — for  a  detailed  interview 
on  current  topics.  They  run  the  interviews 
in  Q  and  A  form,  and  they  often  make 
surprisingly  interesting  reading.  It’s  an 
effective  way  of  demonstrating  interest  in 
what’s  on  the  average  reader’s  mind. 

My  second  proposition  may  sound  even 
more  simple-minded:  That  we  should  up¬ 
grade  sharply  the  fact-content  of  our 
new’s  stories. 

It’s  not  that  we  write  inaccurate  or 
distorted  stories.  It’s  just  that  their  fact- 
content  is  often  so  low  that,  however  true 
they  may  be,  they  don’t  carry  absolute 
conviction  for  the  reader. 

• 


The  Transcript,  Ohio  Wesleyan’s  stu¬ 
dent  newspaper,  has  sparked  a  contro¬ 
versy  that  is  now  echoing  through  the 
halls  of  Colgate  University. 

Transcript  managing  editor  Jack  Keith 
said  that  new  research  suggests  that  the 
OWU  newspaper  is  the  nation’s  oldest 
college  weekly.  Keith  bases  his  claim  on 
the  fact  that  the  Transcript  first  appeared 
on  campus  as  the  Western  Collegian  Octo¬ 
ber  1,  1867. 

For  many  years,  the  Colgate  Maroon,  a 
student  newspaper  at  Colgate  University 
in  New  York  state,  has  claimed  to  be  the 
oldest  college  weekly.  The  claim  is  based 
on  a  starting  date  of  1868. 


Ohio  Wesleyan  claims 
oldest  college  weekly 
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Richardson 


The  Richardson  Company 


Imperial  presents 


the  new 


flexible  nylon  press  saddle 


Simply  and  X 
quickly,  RICHflex  X 
saddle  conforms 
to  cylinder 

configuration  — __ 

ous  to  damage  from  chemicals,  flexing,  or  web  wraps. 
Accuracy— manufactured  to  thickness  tolerance  of  ±.001. 
Light  weight— approximately  3  lbs.  Versatility— handles 
any  metal  or  plastic  relief  plate.  Available  for  all  semi- 
cylindrical  presses. 

Call  or  write  today  for  RICHflex  saddle  information. 


Here  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  Imperial’s  new 
RICHflex  press  saddle  is  destined  to  be  the  standard 
“shim”  for  direct  relief  printing: 

Simplicity— unique  lock-up  design  secures  plates  with 
positive  vise-grip  action.  Mount  or  strip  plates  in  seconds. 
Indestructibility— nylon  formulation  is  virtually  impervi- 


GRAPHIC  ARTS  MATERIALS  GROUP 


Imperial  Metal  &  Chemical  Co. 
1800  South  54th  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60650 
Phone  312/656-3320 


UNLOCKED  LOCKED 


Money  Matters  By  Robert  C.  Davis 


Newspapers  cry  “fore!” — News  that  the 
Times  Mirror  Co.  has  agreed  to  purchase 
Golf  Magazine  and  its  related  publication 
Golfdom  from  the  Universal  Publishing 
and  Distributing  Corp.  brings  to  mind  an 
earlier  tee-off  in  the  golf  mag  field. 

In  1969,  the  New  York  Times  Co.  pur¬ 
chased  Golf  Digest,  whose  circulation  has 
grown  to  550,000,  and  in  1970,  the  Times 
bought  Golf  World,  Great  Britain’s  lead¬ 
ing  monthly  with  a  60,000  circulation. 
Both  are  profitable,  the  Times  says.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  Times  down  the  fairway. 
Times  Mirror  plans  to  capitalize  on  the 
fact  that  12  million  Americans  play  golf 
at  least  15  times  a  year. 

♦  «  ♦ 

Post  Corp.’s  insurance  gains — All-Star 
Insurance  Corp.,  owned  99.7  per  cent  by 
the  Post  Corp.  publishing  group  and  re¬ 
sponsible  for  more  than  one-third  of  the 
Wisconsin  company’s  1971  earnings,  ex¬ 
pects  further  gains  this  year. 

Post  announced  this  week  a  nine  cent 
per  share  quarterly  dividend,  one  cent 
higher  than  the  dividend  paid  since  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1971. 

.\s  for  insurance  earnings,  they  could 
increase  by  $125,000  through  retention  of 
property  and  casualty  risks  to  $25,000  re¬ 
troactive  to  January  1.  Former  limits 
were  $20,000  and  $15,000,  respectively. 
Last  year,  .\11-State  accounted  for  $515,- 
886,  or  66  cents  a  share  of  Post’s  $1.5 
million,  or  $1.88  a  share  earnings. 

«  *  « 

Sewing  machine  in  every  home — Singer 
Co.  plunged  deeper  into  diversification 
with  acquisition  for  about  $19.9  million  of 
Mitchell  Corp.,  a  real  estate  and  construc¬ 
tion  grouj)  based  in  Mobile. 

Engaged  in  construction,  sales,  leasing 
and  managing  of  single-family  units, 
shopping  centers  and  apartments,  the  Mo¬ 
bile  firm  reported  1971  earnings  of  $790,- 
000  on  sales  of  $17  million.  It  will  join 
Singer  Housing  Co.,  at  a  cost  of  213,000 
shares  of  Singer  common  at  $89.50  a 
share  Friday  (June  2). 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Panax  combines  shares — To  reduce  the 
number  of  common  stock  shares  issued 
and  outstanding,  Panax  shareholders 
agreed  to  a  one-for-five  combination, 
changing  the  total  from  4,345,000  to  869,- 
000.  John  P.  McGoff,  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany  that  publishes  .seven  dailies  and  15 
weeklies  in  Michigan,  announced  that  net 
operating  income  for  the  first  four  months 
was  more  than  $111,000  compared  to  $24,- 
686  for  the  same  j>eriod  last  year,  while 
revenues  were  up  $1  million  to  $5,033,755. 
*  *  * 

New  ad  agency  leader?  If  plans  to 
merge  Interpublic  Group  and  Campbell- 
Ewald  Co.,  Detroit,  bear  fruit,  the  com¬ 
bined  agency  would  surpass  J.  Walter 
Thomp.son  as  the  world’s  large.<t,  but  its 
effect  on  Interpublic’s  earnings  remains 
unclear.  It  would  cost  about  $15.2  million 
of  Intel-public  common  stock. 

Last  year.  Interpublic  earned  $4.3  mil¬ 
lion  or  $2.09  a  share.  Campbell-Ewald, 
holder  of  the  Chevrolet  account  worth  $90 


million  a  year,  keeps  its  finances  private. 
If  concluded,  Campbell-Ewald’s  $122  mil¬ 
lion  in  billings  would  join  Interpublic’s 
$740.8  million.  J.  Walter  Thompson  bills 
$778.9  million. 

*  *  * 

Compugraphic’s  backlog  —  An  order 
backlog  of  $9.7  million  up  from  $3.5  mil¬ 
lion  in  April  1971  gives  rise  to  estimates 
that  Compugraphic  Corp.  will  double  its 
earning  power  this  year. 

W.  W.  Garth  Jr.,  president  of  the  Wil¬ 
mington,  Mass.,  firm,  said  that  last  year 
net  operating  income  was  $618,376  or  42 
cents  a  share.  Last  year  sales  were  $21.4 
million,  but  extraordinary  income  of  $104,- 
699  from  a  patent  suit  boosted  the  total. 

At  the  fiscal  year’s  end  Septemoer  30, 
sales  are  expected  to  total  between  $26 
and  $27  million.  Garth  told  an  investment 
group  in  New  York. 

«  *  * 

Dollar  briefs — Washington  Post  Co.’s 
secondary  offering  of  217,922  shares  of 
class  B  common  stock  at  $33%  a  share 
sold  out  quickly  last  week.  Traded  on  the 
Amex  Washington  Post’s  offering  matched 
the  closing  price  as  stock  fell  37.5  cents 
a  share. 

Wells,  Rich,  Greene,  Inc.  has  registered 
a  19.3G  gain  in  net  income  for  the  six- 
month  period  ending  April  30.  Income 
rose  from  $1.3  million  to  $1.6  million  in 
the  period  a  year  ago,  and  earnings  per 
share  climbed  from  85  to  99  cents.  Bil¬ 
lings  increased  from  $53  million  to  $61.3 
million. 

Time  Inc.  completed  its  sale  of  four  tv 
stations  to  McGraw-Hill  for  $57,180,000. 
Sale  of  the  properties  in  Indianapolis, 
Denver,  San  Diego  and  Bakersfield  does 
not  mean  withdrawal  from  electronics,  but 
a  deeper  commitment  in  cable  tv  and  video 
cassettes,  said  board  chairman  Andrew 
Heiskell. 

Media  General’s  stockholders  elected 
.\rchie  K.  Davis,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Winston- 
Salem  to  fill  the  vacancy  left  by  Dr.  Jess 
H.  Davis,  pi’esident  of  Stevens  Tech  of 
Hoboken. 

Media  General's  secondary  offering 
Monday  of  201,318  class  A  common  shares 
at  $42,125  was  just  under  the  closing 
price  of  $42.25  on  the  Amex  where  shares 
fell  75  cents  on  volume  of  3,400.  None  of 
the  proceeds  accrue  to  the  company. 

North  -\merican  Rockwell,  which  pro¬ 
duces  Goss  printing  presses  among  its 
numerous  intere.sts,  stands  to  be  tbe  ma¬ 
jor  l)eneficiary  of  the  space  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  company  is  a 
prime  candidate  to  produce  a  docking 
module  to  link  both  countries’  space  craft. 
The  program  is  estimated  to  cost  $40 
million. 

Times  Mirror  subsidiary.  Plan  Hold 
Corp.,  has  purchased  about  seven  acres 
of  land  at  Los  Angeles’  hwine  Industrial 
Complex  for  approximately  $250,000. 
Plans  are  to  construct  an  $800,000  build¬ 
ing  to  occupy  80,(»00  square  feet  that  can 
be  expanded  to  120,000  square  feet. 


Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 

NEWSPAPERS 


5/31  i/7 

American  Financial  Corp.  (OTC)  .  IS'/e  I8'/| 

Booth  Newspapers  (OTC)  .  38V4  37 

Boston  Herald-Traveler  (OTC)  .  li  14 

Capital  Cities  Bdestg.  (NYSE)  .  iS'/,  M'A 

ComCorp.  (OTC)  .  —  71/4 

Cowles  Comm  (NYSE)  .  lO'/i  10% 

Dow  Jones  (OTC)  .  4t  45'/2 

Downe  Comm  (OTC)  .  1 31/4  10% 

Gannett  (NYSE)  .  77  78% 

Harte  Hanks  (OTC)  .  2VU  V 

Jefferson-Pilot  (NYSE)  .  491/4  49 

Knight  (NYSE)  .  53  SO'/j 

Lee  Enterprises  (AMEX)  .  27%  2974 

Media  General  (AMEX)  .  41%  42% 

Multimedia  (OTC)  .  427j  43 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  .  \V/t  IBVi 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  .  2474  2474  I 

Bidder  Publications  (NYSE)  .  3271  3474 

Southern  Press  (CE)  .  2374  74 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  37  3774 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  .  53  SOiA 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  SB’/i  58V4 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  .  447j  4572 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  .  34  3474 


SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  .  9%  9 

Addiessograph  Multi  (NYSE)  .  43  4174 

Altaic  (OTC)  .  474  47i 

B.C.  Forest  (CE)  .  23  2172 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  .  2I7»  2274 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  .  13%  13% 

Compugraphic  (AMEX)  .  24%  25% 

Compuscan  (OTC)  .  474 

Comsat  (NYSE)  .  4872  >‘T'k 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  .  30  29% 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  SM/a  4872 

Datascan  (OTC)  .  14  1372 

Dayco  (NYSE)  .  19%  19% 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  .  9372  84% 

Domtar  (AMEX)  . .  1572  l^’/t 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  92  92/2 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  .  124%  123/4 

Ehrenreich  Photo  (AMEX)  .  27  24/4 

Eltra  (NYSE)  .  38/4  34/2 

Fairchild  Camera  (NYSE)  37%  35% 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  ...  .  49%  49/4 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  43/4  42/4 

Grace.  W.  R.  (NYSE)  .  24%  25% 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  17%  17 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  .  5072  507i 

Harris  Intertype  (NYSE)  SS/a  SS/a 

Inmont  (NYSE)  .  12%  11% 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  .  39%  37/1 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  48%  45 

Log  Etronics  (OTC)  . .  77i  7% 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  .  33/4  32 

MacMillan.  Bloedel  (CE)  .  25/2  24 

Milgo  Electronics  (AMEX)  ...  .  42%  38% 

Millmaster  Ony«  (AMEX)  .  14  iB/a 

Minnesota  Min.  &  Mfg.  (NYSE)  .  154  152% 

No.  American  Rockwell  (NYSE)  .  33/2  31% 

Photon  (OTC)  .  13%  13/4 

Richardson  (NYSE)  ISVi  157» 

Singer  (NYSE)  .  ..  9|3/4  893/4 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  .  14%  14% 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  31  3I7| 

Wheelabrator-Frye  (NYSE)  .  IVt  8 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  . . . . .  23%  221/4 

Wood  Industries  (OTC)  . .  I87i  l7Vi 

ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 

Doremus  (OTC)  . .  1334  1372 

Doyle.  Dane,  Bernbach  (OTC)  .  32/4  30^/2 

Foote.  Cone.  Belding  (NYSE)  .  13%  13 

Grey  Advertising  (OTC)  1434  14% 

Interpublic  Group  (NYSE)  .  3034  33 

Needham.  Harper  t  Steers  (OTC)  .  29/2  29/2 

Ogilvy.  Mather  (OTC)  .  45  44 

PKL  Co.  (AMEX)  .  53/4  53/4 

J.  W.  Thompson  (NYSE)  .  48/2  4472 


Wells  Rich  Greene  (NYSE)  .  23/2  22% 
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System  1 

puts  it  all  together 


The  composition  decision  is  a  complex  one.  Your  choice  does  not 
only  involve  a  typesetter,  or  keyboard,  or  editing  terminal  or  any  other 
peripheral.  Your  choice  is  ultimately  the  productive  marriage  of  all 
devices:  a  system.  Often  systems  are  effected  more  by  accident  than 
by  design.  Devices  alone  do  not  make  a  system. 

Graphic  Systems,  Inc.,  now  makes  your  decision  much  easier  by 
providing  a  total  system  tailored  to  your  needs.  System:  not  just 
devices  with  a  common  nameplate,  but  a  complete  composition 
capability  tailored  to  your  particular  requirements. 

We  call  this  concept  System  1.  It  isn't  one  system;  it's 
the  one  for  you.  From  low  cost  optical  scanner,  to  visual 
editing  terminal,  to  versatile  computer  and  related  soft¬ 
ware,  to  computer  actuated  photocomposition 
device.  .  .System  1's  modularity  permits  you  to  enhance 
your  present  system  by  adding  components  as  needed, 
or  to  install  a  total  configuration.  In  either  case.  System  1 
offers  an  economic  solution  to  your  composition 
production  today.  .  .or  tomorrow. 

You  may  have  heard  it  all  before:  the  claims  and  the  chest  beating, 
but  Graphic  Systems  has  only  one  promise  to  make  to  you:  we  will 
provide  the  system  to  best  meet  your  composition  requirements  and 
will  be  totally  responsible  for  service  and  support 


Graphic  Systems,  Inc.,  217  jackson  Street,  Lowell,  Massachusetts 
01852,  Telephone  (617)  459-2111. 


MEETA  HIRED 
KILLER 

IN  THE  BATTLE 
AGAINST 
POLLUTION 


This  little  bug  is  called  the 
Aphid  Lion.  He’s  been  hired  by  the 
cotton  industry  to  rub  out  insects 
that  feed  on  cotton.  Current 
research  indicates  he  can  do  us  a 
lot  of  good  by  helping  control  a 
major  insect  problem,  thereby 
materially  reducing  the  amount  of 
pesticides  used  on  cotton  crops. 

WE’RE  FIGHTING  FOR 
EFFECTIVE  CONTROL 

Use  of  predators  and  parasites 


in  the  war  against  damaging 
insects  is  only  one  of  the  weapons 
the  cotton  industry  is  using  in  its 
fight  for  safer  and  more  effective 
pesticides.  Other  weapons  include 
use  of  the  sterile-male  boll  weevil 
technique,  diseases  to  reduce 
insect  populations,  selective  sex 
attractants,  cotton  that’s  more 
resistant  to  insects  and  diseases, 
better  cultural  practices,  and  more 
efficient  use  of  chemical  control 
products. 

AND  WE'VE  SPENT 
$3,581,019  TO  DO  IT 

More  than  40  separate  research 
projects  in  laboratories  and  fields 
spread  across  1 4  states  are  all 
aimed  at  reducing  the  use  of 
pesticides. 

Cotton  farmers  themselves 
have  spent  millions  of  dollars  on 


these  projects  in  the  past  three 
years.  And  they’re  prepared  to 
keep  on  until  the  battle  is  won. 

COnON  COUNTS. . . 
ACROSS  THE  BOARD 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
steps  the  cotton  industry  is  taking 
to  improve  our  environment.  In 
addition,  the  industry  provides 
jobs  for  1 .6  million  Americans  and 
contributes  substantially  to  a 
balanced  agriculture.  Without 
cotton,  you  might  even  have  to 
give  the  shirt  off  your  back  just  to 
buy  a  towel. 

All  of  these  are  facts  you  should 
know . . .  and  we  II  be  glad  to  give 
them  to  you.  Write  to  the  National 
Cotton  Council  of  America, 

Dept.  PA,  PO.  60x12285, 
Memphis,  Tenn.  381 1 2. 


WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  ECOLOGY.  COHON  COUNTS. 


The  Cottrell  press  now 


in  four  editions 


Every  time  we  tell  the  Cottrell  story,  it  gets  bigger. 

For  now  we  run  the  gamut  from  V-15A  and  V-25  tubular 
presses  to  845  semi-cylindrical  single- width  press  on  up  to  our 
new  1650,  a  semi-cylindrical  double-width  press. 

Each  is  designed  to  meet  specific  production  speed  and 
paging  requirements. 

But  all  have  one  thing  in  common — the  result  of  an 
objective  look  at  the  printing  requirements  of  today’s  chang¬ 
ing  newspapers.  A  design  offering  reduced  paper  waste,  faster 
color  balance,  easier  register  control  and  better  accessi¬ 
bility  —  all  combining  to  maximize  operating  efficiency. 

For  complete  information,  write  Harris- Intertype  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Cottrell  Division,  Mechanic  Street,  Westerly,  Rhode 
Island  02891. 


Communication 

Technology 


Bogart  examines 
linking  of  polls 
with  news  media 

The  jreiieral  impression  this  reviewer 
pot  after  reading  the  early  chajtters  of 
Lee  Koijart's  new  book,  “Silent  Politics,” 
is  that  the  news  media  and  jiollsters  are 
so  closely  tied  tojrether  that  neither  would 
find  it  easy  to  exist  if  the  other  were  not 
arouiKi. 

Dr.  Kojrart,  a  hiphly  reparded  research¬ 
er  in  the  fields  of  advertising  and  market¬ 
ing,  is  executive  viceiiresident  and  gener¬ 
al  manager  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
the  advertising:  sales  arm  for  1,000  daily 
newspapers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  His  affiliation  with  the  Bureau 
is  not  mentioned  by  the  author  in  the  book 
or  on  the  jacket. 

On  the  one  side.  Bojrart  observes  in  his 
latest  book  that  the  publication  of  poll 
results  “undoubtedly  acts  as  a  reinforcing: 
ajrent  in  supjiort  of  the  public’s  conscious¬ 
ness  ('.f  its  own  collective  opinions  as  a 
definable,  desirable  force.” 

When  i)olIs  are  jtublished  and  widely 
discussed,  he  contencls,  people  usually  gro 
along:  with  what  they  are  told  they  want 
by  the  i)olIs.  "Thus  yesterday's  perceji- 
tions  g:overn  tomorrow’s  expression  of  the 
l>ublic  mood,”  Bog:art  arg:ues. 

If  the  pollsters  rely  on  the  news  media 
to  widely  disseminate  their  finding:s,  Bo- 
g:art  maintains  that  what  news  media  put 
on  the  front  iiag:es  or  on  the  air  are 
“shajted  by  what  opinion  surveys  tell  them 
about  public  interests,  prefei-ences.  and 
concerns.” 

hct'oiiie 

In  his  (xamination  of  bow  public  opin¬ 
ion  polls  served  a  democratic  society — a 
view  which  is  not  sIuucmI  by  Lester  Mark- 
el  in  his  new  book.  “What  You  Don’t 
Know  Can  Hurt  You — .4  Study  of  Public 
Opinion  and  Public  Emotions” — Bogrart 
makes  the  point  that  poll  results  very 
often  bring:  to  the  surface  trial  issues  for 
the  news  media  to  report. 

“.'social  problems  that  sec-m  remote  and 
abstract  because  they  have  been  around 
for  a  long:  time  can  become  immediate  if 
individiuil  news  items  are  jierceived  by 
journalists  as  jiart  of  a  largter  continuing: 
story.”  he  writes. 

“Such  a  linkag:e  is  apt  to  occur  much 
sooner  if  the  story  lino  is  defined  for  them 
by  the  pollstci-s.  if  the  iiroblem  is  g:iven  a 
name.  say.  ‘student  unrest,’  ‘ci-ime  in  the 
streets,’  or  ‘iiollution  of  the  environment.’ 
As  .soon  as  polls  start  to  ask  ])eop]e’s 
opinions  about  something:,  that  subject  be¬ 
comes  a  matter  of  public  debate.” 

M'hile  Bogrart  believes  grood  pollsters 
must  be  groo<l  investipative  repoiters,  he 
dof  s  not  look  favorably  on  newsmen  who 
try  to  lie  iiollstei's.  He  considers  that  polls 
run  bv  newsmen  them.selves  without  pro¬ 
fessional  research  assistance,  are  some¬ 
times  ‘‘notoriously  amateurish  and  unreli¬ 
able,  and  can  even  depenerate  into  utter 
nonsense.” 

Reporters,  he  claims,  are  penerally  un¬ 
systematic  in  elicitinp  opinions  both  with 
respect  to  whom  they  talk  to  and  to  the 
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questions  they  ask.  “Yet,”  he  notes,  “the 
words  ‘iioir  and  ‘survey’  are  commonly 
applied  to  this  practice.” 

Such  practices  on  the  part  of  news 
media  is  pivinp  the  polls  a  bad  name  and 
misleads  the  iniblic,  he  feels.  It  is  also  his 
belief  that  public  misunderstanding  of 
ojiinion  can  be  expected  to  continue  as 
long  as  the  media  ignore  or  belittle  their 
technical  intracacies. 

“Inevitably,”  he  says,  ‘‘the  news  media 
must  show  greater  intere.'^t  not  just  in  the 
results  of  opinion  surveys,  but  in  the 
broader  ajiplication  of  social  research  and 
socigil  theory  to  the  large  and  complex 
subjects  out  of  which  specific  news  stories 
emerge  each  day.” 

The  troubles  with  the  polls  are  “essen¬ 
tially  the  troubles  with  the  news  media,” 
Bogart  states,  “which  too  often  cannot 
distinguish  between  pond  and  bad  surveys, 
which  interpret  or  on  occasion  misinter- 
l)ret  them,  which  give  them  jirominence 
and  invest  their  findings  with  oracular 
portent. 

“But  any  investigation  of  jgi-ess  han¬ 
dling  of  the  ])olls  would  merely  uncover 
evidence  of  the  larger  and  more  signifi¬ 
cant  ineptitude  or  disinterest  with  which 
the  media  too  often  report  expert  findings 
in  the  domain  of  social  science.” 

“Silent  Politics”  is  the  second  book  Bo¬ 
gart  has  had  published  while  with  the 
Bureau  of  .\dvertising.  His  la.st  one  was 
entitled  “Strategrv  in  Advertising.”  Prior 
to  joining  the  Bureau  he  authored  “The 
.4ge  of  Television,”  which  is  in  its  third 
edition  .  .  .  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

• 

Donald  James  is  CM; 
Charles  Cleaver  retires 

Donald  L.  James,  who  started  as  an 
office  boy  in  lOdfi,  was  promoted  to  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  St.  Louist  Globe- 
Dr  worm  t  and  Charles  L.  Cleaver,  46 
years  in  newspaper  distribution,  retired 
from  the  post  he  has  held  since  1959. 

Cleaver  had  been  circulation  manager 
of  the  Old  St.  Loui.'i  Stnr-Ti»)r.‘f  before 
going  to  the  Globe. 

In  other  moves,  Doyle  B.  Hesman  was 
promoted  from  assistant  home  delivery 
manager  to  home  delivery  manager,  and 
Michael  \V.  Evans  from  ilistrict  man  to 
assistant  to  the  circulation  director,  Wal¬ 
ter  1.  Evans,  who  announced  the  changes. 

• 

Grace  Co.  develops 
compressible  packing 

Polyfibron  Division  of  W.  R.  Grace  & 
Co.  is  introducing  Polystick  Comju-essible 
Newspaper  Packing  as  an  aid  to  solving 
some  of  the  problems  of  letterpress  print¬ 
ing. 

.Since  it  is  affixed  to  the  impression 
cylinder.  Polystick  cannot  shift  or  move 
while  running,  thereby  making  for  easier 
jiress  operation  and  longer  packing  life, 
the  manufacturer  says.  Polystick  contains 
Polyfibron  comi)ressible  material,  and 
therefore  offers  i)rint  quality,  strength 
and  durability  while  deducing  streaking, 
and  lowering  i)acking  costs. 

EDI 


Postal  rates 

{Cotithnied  from  pnge  11) 

mission’s  adjustments  reduce  the  proposed 
increase  by  $'2‘2..5  million,  or  about  8.7 
])ercent. 

“Second  class  lates  have  historically 
been  .set  at  low,  subsidized  levels;  indeed 
attributable  costs  were  not  met,”  said  the 
Commission.  “Consequently,  to  achieve 
comi)liance  with  the  Postal  Reorganization 
.■\ct,  the  Postal  Sei  vice  had  no  alternative 
except  to  re(iuest  considerably  higher 
rates.” 

During  rate  proceedings,  spokesmen  for 
the  itublishing  industi'y  iirotested  that  the 
increased  rates  would  drive  many  publica¬ 
tions  out  of  business.  The  Commission  dis¬ 
agreed.  It  had  been  persuaded  by  the  evi¬ 
dence.  that  taking  into  account  all  the 
factors  which  the  .A.ct  requii'es  it  to 
weigh,  the  recommende(l  rates  for  second 
class  mail  are  “fair  and  equitable  and  will 
not  inqiose  undue  hardshij)  on  second-class 
mailers.” 

In  other  categories,  the  Commission  rec 
ommended  a  permanent  six-cent  rate  foi 
ordinary  post  cards;  turned  down  a  rec- 
ommeiKlation  of  its  heal  ing  examiner  for 
a  l.'.-cent  airmail  rate  and  a  4.6  percent 
across-the-board  increase  in  parcel  post 
rates.  Consequently,  the  fir.st  class  rates 
of  8  cents  and  11  cents  for  airmail,  set  by 
the  Postal  .Service  on  a  temiiorary  basis, 
will  become  permanent  unless  set  aside  by 
the  Governors  within  o9  days. 

.Andrew  Heiskell,  chairman  of  Time 
Inc.,  saiil  the  second  class  boosts  of  127 
percent  would  have  a  “devastating  effect” 
on  the  magazine  industry  and  important 
jiarts  of  the  newspajier  industry  that  are 
deiiendent  vq>on  the  mails.  He  said  Con¬ 
gress  should  act  “before  the  Postal  Ser¬ 
vice  delivers  an  irreitarable  blow  to  pub¬ 
lishers  and  readers.” 

Stei>hen  fL  Kelly,  jiresident  of  the  Mag- 
azint'  Publishers  .Association,  said  AlPA 
would  seek  Congressional  relief  from 
statutory  procedures  anil  standards  that 
piM’init  “unrc'alistic  postal  i-ates.” 

Ricbaiil  F.  Gould.  .Assistant  Postmaster 
General.  Finance,  told  a  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  seminar  in  New  A*oi-k  (June  7)  that 
the  Postal  Service  is  “making  a  major 
effort  to  control  its  costs  so  that  it  may 
avoid,  minimize  or  jxistiione”  the  $450  mil¬ 
lion  rate  increases  scheduled  for  next 
January. 

“Many  of  our  competitors  under  favor¬ 
able  and  uniiiue  circumstances,”  Gould 
said,  “are  offering  better  prices  to  our 
customers.” 

Jack  Kauffman,  president  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau,  fiointed  out  that  higher  postal  rates 
had  triggered  sharp  increases  in  certain 
kinds  of  newsi)aiier  advertising,  jiarticu- 
larly  preprinted  inserts  and  ads  with  re¬ 
deemable  coujions. 

• 

Call  to  the  colors 

Berkley-Small,  Inc.,  distributors  for  .At¬ 
las  Flag  Corporation,  re])orted  an  inter¬ 
esting  incident  from  the  recent  promotion 
conference  in  New  Orleans.  A  newspaper 
PM  who  will  remain  nameless  asked 
a  B-S  re|>resentative  to  ship  him  one  doz¬ 
en  .American  flags  “in  assorted  colors.” 
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“Nine  weeklies  and 
feur  shoppers  each  week 
on  the  Wood  Colorflex 


plusa  Sunday  supplement  for  one  of  Wash¬ 
ington's  leading  newspapers,  leaves  no 
margin  for  slowdown  or  breakdown,  that's 
why  we  decided  in  favor  of  the  Wood  Col¬ 
orflex,  states  William  Kost.  General  Mana¬ 
ger  of  Fairfax  Publishing.  Inc  in  Fairfax,  Va 

We  ve  never  missed  an  edition, "  continues 
Mr  Kost  We  went  from  start  up  to  a  one 
million  paper  output  the  first  week. 


Consider  a  few  of  the  many  features  that 
make  Colorflex  the  outstanding  press  it  is; 

Aisle  space  of  35  low  drive  shaft 
designed  to  permit  true  walk-through 
around  printing  unit  all  controls  and 
other  operations  completely  accessible 
no  need  to  remove  web  for  washing, 
plating  or  maintaining  press  accessible 
ink  fountain  and  key  adjustments  while 
the  press  is  running 

There  are  a  number  of  Colorflex  installa¬ 
tions  around  the  country,  and  they  are 
delivering  the  kind  of  performance  you 
expect  from  Wood-Hoe  equipment 

For  even  more  convincing  proof  of 
Colorflex  performance,  ask  the  man  who 
owns  one 

From  Wood-Hoe . . . 

Leader  in  Press  Design 


WOOD-HOE 


688  South  2nd  Street.  Plainfield.  N  J  07061 
(201)756-5700 


Closing  of  ‘credibility  gap’ 
set  as  aim  in  photography 


The  demand  for  better  news  photogra¬ 
phy  should  be  made  directly  to  top  news¬ 
paper  management  as  part  of  regaining 
public  confidence  in  the  news  media,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Roger  Brooks,  president  of  the 
Connecticut  News  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Brooks,  recently  re-elected  to  his  second 
two-year  term,  outlined  the  group’s  policy 
and  goals  in  a  letter  to  the  membership 
stating  “the  public  has  become  increasing¬ 
ly  aware  of  the  way  the  press  operates 
and  is  watching  us  closer.” 

“It  is  not  that  we  are  doing  things  that 
differently,”  he  said,  but  “when  a  news 
photograph  or  a  piece  of  film  is  used 
improperly,  public  criticism  of  the  news 
media  intensifies  and  in  turn  widens  the 
already  existing  credibility  gap.” 

“Newspaper  management  at  the  highest 
level  must  bear  the  responsibility  for  the 
present  situation,”  Brooks  stated.  “They 
should  be  hiring  editors  who  understand 
news  photography  in  all  of  its  forms  and 
are  dedicated  to  proper  and  accurate  daily 
use  of  the  powerful  photographic  commu¬ 
nications  tool.” 

Brooks  said  he  has  attended  many  semi¬ 
nars  where  photographers  blamed  them¬ 
selves  for  photographic  problems  in  news¬ 
papers.  While  the  NPPA  has  done  an 
outstanding  job  in  educating  the  photog¬ 
rapher,  Brooks  believes  that  it  is  time 
for  the  photographers  to  begin  pointing 
out  some  of  the  solutions  to  their  bosses. 

The  statement  of  goals  was  adopted  by 
the  CNP  executive  board  of  newly  elected 
officers  including  Peter  Maronn,  of  the 
Bristol  Press,  vicepresident;  Marian 
Maronn  of  Bristol,  secretary,  and  Jon 
Sinish  of  the  Bridgeport  Post,  treasurer. 
The  statement  follows,  in  part: 

Statement  of  policy 

“It  seems  to  have  become  the  tradition 
for  news  photographers  to  improve  the 
standing  of  their  profession  by  trying  to 
improve  themseh'es.  This  was  and  is  an 
admirable  accomplishment.  News  photog¬ 
raphers  have  been  able  to  lift  themselves 
up  from  the  image  of  cigar-smoking  idiot, 
who  is  sent  out  to  get  ‘art,’  to  that  of  a 
professional  photographer — a  respected 
and  valuable  member  of  staff. 

“However,  while  the  photographer  was 
busy  changing  his  image  by  educating 
himself  and  improving  the  quality  of  his 
work,  he  also  dutifully  accepted  all  blame 
for  the  poor  state  of  news  photography. 
At  every  seminar,  top  men  in  the  field 
have  repeatedly  stated  that  if  the  paper 
or  station  you  work  for  does  not  use  pho¬ 
tographs  well,  it  is  because  you,  the  pho¬ 
tographer,  failed  to  communicate  with  the 
editor.  They  have  also  said  that  photogra¬ 
phers  should  use  all  their  spare  time  look¬ 
ing  for  “good  pictures.”  They  have  also 
gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  proper  handling 
of  news  photos  will  take  place  only  when 
the  photographer  has  taught  himself 
enough  to  take  over  as  photo  editor! 
“What  would  they  have  us  do  next? 


Educate  ourselves  for  the  publishers’ 
jobs? 

“Self  criticism  is  a  good  and  a  positive 
thing.  It  keeps  one  alert  and  hopefully, 
opens  up  the  mind  for  new  possibilities  . . . 
but  let’s  not  be  ridiculous! 

“Are  photographers  the  only  ones  re¬ 
sponsible  for  bad  or  improper  photo  cover¬ 
age? 

“How  many  times  have  I  heard  photog¬ 
raphers  complain — a  picture  they  shot 
was  used  poorly  and  was  misleading? 
How  many  times  have  I  heard  the  report¬ 
ers  say — they  were  upset  because  their 
story  was  edited  so  much  that  it  didn’t 
even  make  sense  to  them! 

“But  just  who  bears  the  responsibility 
for  this  credibility  gap? 

“I  believe  it  to  be  management,  at  the 
highest  level.  It  is  they  who  should  be 
putting  cash  on  the  line  in  order  to  hire 
picture  editors  who  can  choose  a  photo¬ 
graph  for  its  ability  to  communicate  .  .  . 
rather  than  just  how  it  fits  in  the  layout. 
Management  should  be  hiring  assignment 
editors  who  are  able  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  stories  that  need  pictures — and 
those  that  don’t.  Management  should  be 
putting  on  the  staff,  those  editors  who 
know  how  to  allot  time  enough  for  the 
photographer  to  do  a  good  job,  and  who 
will  send  a  reporter  to  cover  an  important 
community  event — rather  than  just  tell 


him  to  take  a  camera  and  get  enough 
information  for  the  cutline. 

“The  fact  is,  the  demand  for  accurate 
photos  of  a  situation,  and  accurate  repor¬ 
ting,  has  to  be  made  at  the  top — with  top 
management. 

“C  N  P’s  entire  program  this  year,  will 
be  geared  to  getting  various  news  media 
to  use  photos  in  an  effort  to  communicate 
truthfully,  those  things  that  the  public 
need — and  have  the  right  to  know. 

“It  is  our  responsibility  to  take  positive 
action  ...  to  i-egain  the  public’s  confidence 
in  the  news  media.” 

• 

Kansas  newsman  buys 
Limon  (Colo.)  Leader 

Nonnan  R.  Sunderland,  former  manag¬ 
er  of  the  Wellington  (Kans.)  Daily  News, 
has  purchased  the  Limon.  (Colo.)  Leader 
which  has  been  operated  by  Ron  and  Dale 
Cooley  for  the  past  35  years. 

The  Cooley  brothers  bought  the  paper 
in  February  1937,  and  say  that  paid  circu¬ 
lation  has  more  than  quadrupled  during 
their  ownership.  Circulation  of  the  weekly 
is  now  more  than  2,300. 

The  new  owner  announced  that  he  will 
retain  the  present  staff,  while  Mrs.  Sun¬ 
derland  will  assume  bookkeeping  and  oth¬ 
er  services.  Sunderland  said  he  plans  to 
continue  the  paper  as  a  home  town,  area 
wide,  family  type  weekly  newspaper.  He 
began  his  career  at  the  age  of  12  in  1949 
as  a  printer’s  devil  with  his  hometown 
paper  in  Kiowa,  Kansas.  He  has  worked 
on  newspapers  in  Kansas,  Montana,  and 
Fairbanks,  Alaska. 


SONIC  BOOM  of  Martha  Raye  got  Curt  Johnson,  photograher  for  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  In¬ 
dependent,  Press-Telegram,  first  prize  in  the  "Personality  Portrait"  division  of  the  1972  Gold 
Seal  News  Photo  competition  of  the  California  Press  Photographers  Association.  Johnson  took 
the  shot  when  Miss  Raye  starred  in  "Hello  Dolly!"  for  the  Long  Beach  Civic  Light  Opera  re¬ 
cently.  Johnson  also  hit  a  high  C — $100  for  the  winning  photo,  but  Martha  banned  him  when 
he  returned  next  day  for  more  shots,  after  she  saw  this  one  in  the  paper. 
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we  put 

’em  together 

like 

they’re  ours.. 


we  store 
and  repair 
’em  iike 
we  own  ’em! 


I  P/NIAPUPE  I 

GENERAL  DYNAMICS 

Etectro  Dynamic  Division 


TAFT  CONTRACTING  COMPANY,  INC. 


Med 


we  can  help  control 
your  pressroom  environment  with 
Dynapure  Ink  and  Oil  Mist  Filtration 
Systems,  and  TAFT’S  exclusive 
Dust  Collector  and  Sound-reducing 
Folder  Enclosure. 


TAFT  EQUIPMENT  SALES  COMPANY 


5525  WEST  ROOSEVELT  ROAD  •  CHICAGO,  ILL  60650 


(312)  656-7500 


Promotion _  By  George  Wilt 

FASHION  SHOWS  FOR  EVERYBODY 


Chances  are  you  never  thoupht  of 
Easton,  Pa.  as  a  men’s  fashion  center. 
You  would  change  your  mind  if  you  at¬ 
tended  the  first-of-its  kind  Men’s  Fashion 
Show  at  the  Hotel  Easton,  sponsored  by 
the  Eastoti  Express  as  a  community  ser¬ 
vice,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Men’s 
Fashion  Association,  Newr  York. 

Nine  local  men’s  stores — Joseph’s,  Jud- 
son-Bricker,  The  London  Shop,  May’s, 
New  York  Tailors,  Orr’s,  O’Shea’s,  Pom¬ 
eroy’s  and  Sigal’s — co-sponsored  the  ac¬ 
tivity  with  the  Express.  And  an  audience 
of  500,  evenly  divided  among  men  and 
women,  paid  five  dollars  a  head  to  see  ten 
top  professional  male  models  whose  faces 
are  familiar  to  television  viewers  and 
newspaper  and  magazine  readers. 

This  was  the  first  time  a  men’s  fashion 
show  had  been  presented  in  the  East  by  a 
coordinated  group  of  merchants  with  the 
concept  of  introducing  an  overall  view  of 
menswear,  according  to  Ed  Howard,  sales 
and  marketing  director  of  the  Expi’ess. 

Howard  pointed  out  that  no  advertising 
was  sold,  no  special  section  or  supplement 
published,  although  the  event  drew  ex¬ 
tensive  photo  coverage  for  a  week  in  the 
pages  of  the  Express. 

All  of  the  profits  from  the  event  went  to 
Easton  Area  Drug  Commission’s  Drop-In 
Center.  Doris  Whitehead,  family  pages 
editor  developed  and  spearheaded  the  pro¬ 
motion.  Ken  O’Keefe,  fashion  director  of 
the  Men’s  Fashion  Association  and  a  fore¬ 
most  men’s  fashion  authority,  served  as 
commentator. 

The  ten  models  donated  their  time,  and 
it  was  quite  a  donation,  as  these  top  fash¬ 
ion  models  customarily  draw  rather  high 
fees  for  their  sendees. 

The  show  was  presented  in  an  informal 
cafe  setting  in  the  hotel’s  grand  ballroom. 
Tables  were  reserved  by  civdc  groups  and 
individuals,  through  Doris  Whitehead  at 
the  Express. 

Mike  Cusano  of  the  London  Shop  saw 
the  show  as  “a  unique,  first-of-its-kind 
creative  show  reaching  all  levels  and 
types  of  people  in  the  community,  from 
hard-headed  businessmen  to  fad-oriented 
kids.” 

“While  we’re  doing  our  thing,”  Cusano 
added,  “we’ll  be  giving  the  Drop-In  Center 
money  to  assure  its  operation  until  long- 
range  funding  is  available.” 

Donald  W.  Diehl,  president  and  editor 
of  the  Express  said:  “We  hope  our  proj¬ 
ect  will  be  suppoited  as  a  commitment  to 
the  work  being  done  by  the  Drop-In  Cen¬ 
ter.  The  Express  is  pleased  to  join  with 
our  far-sighted  retailers  in  this  service  to 
the  community.” 

*  *  * 

THAT’S  NEWS— “Man  Bites  Dog”  was 
the  headline  on  a  special  tabloid  produced 
by  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Neivs  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  acquaint  the  husbands,  wives 
and  children  of  700  News  employes  with 
what  the  boss  does  when  he’s  (she’s)  at 
work.  Promotion  manager  Bud  Frost 
wrote  a  letter  offering  copies  to  800 
schools  in  the  area,  resulting  in  requests 
for  38,5.16  copies  of  the  12-page  tab.  Asso¬ 
ciate  editor  Nick  Blatchford  was  author 


of  the  piece  on  the  occasion  of  the  News’ 
50th  Anniversary. 

*  * 

FLORIDA  MARKETS— The  Tampa 
Tribune  and  Tunes  recently  published 
“The  Newspaper  Markets  of  Florida 
1972” — a  booklet  illustrating  circulation 
and  market  coverage  of  26  of  the  more 
than  30  daily  newspapers  published  in  the 
state.  All  26  newspapers  covered  in  the 
booklet  belong  to  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations.  Membership  in  ABC  was  the 
criterion  for  inclusion. 

*  «  ♦ 

NEWSDEALERS  SALUTE— The  New 
York  \etes  turned  the  spotlight  on  more 
than  12,000  newsdealers  in  the  metro  area 
with  an  all-out  campaign  to  bring  recogni¬ 
tion  to  the  role  of  the  newsdealer.  Each 
newsdealer  received  a  parchment  certifi¬ 
cate  in  recognition  of  his  services  with  a 
covering  letter  from  circulation  manager 
William  A.  Carey.  A  full-page  in-paper 


ad  appeared  on  the  following  Sunday  with 
another  salute,  reproducing  the  certifi¬ 
cate. 

*  *  * 

A  community  fashion  show  and  dinner 
sponsored  by  the  Herald-News,  Passaic, 
N.J.,  brought  together  27  women’s  organi¬ 
zations  and  21  shops  located  in  the  Pas¬ 
saic,  Clifton  and  South  Bergen  areas. 

The  show  was  the  first  sponsored  by  the 
Herald-News,  and  was  one  -of  a  series  of 
community  events  being  held  in  obser¬ 
vance  of  the  newspaper’s  centennial  year, 
the  program  featured  27  models  ranging 
in  size  from  5  to  16,  representing  organi¬ 
zations  as  varied  as  the  Girl  Scout  Coun¬ 
cil  and  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution.  The  shops  featured  a  variety  of 
fashions,  bridal  gowns,  furs,  footwear  and 
jewelry.  A  beauty  shop  and  two  cosmetic 
firms  also  paiticipated. 

The  show  was  narrated  by  television 
star  Julia  Meade,  and  coordinated  by 
Janet  Wilson  of  Morristown.  The  newspa¬ 
per’s  public  relations  department,  under 
p.r.  director  Fred  Stehle,  was  in  charge  of 
planning  and  developing  the  fashion 
show,  and  handling  of  reservations.  Tick¬ 
ets  for  the  dinner  and  show  sold  for  $7. 


OUT  OF  THE  FUTURE — Exhibit  at  Houston's  Astroworld  gives  visitors  a  preview  of  the  Houston 
Chronicle  as  it  may  appear  in  2501. 
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Photon's  new  150  LPM  phototypesetter. 

The  Photon  MK-2  Pacesetter,  operating  at  150  lines  per  minute,  gives  you  up  to  4  type 
faces  and  16  point  sizes  for  total  flexibility  and  quality  in  high  speed  typesetting.  Select 
from  more  than  26  models  with  2,  4  or  up  to  8  type  faces  depending  on  disc  used.  Drive 
it  with  6,  7  or  8-level  justified  or  unjustified  paper  tape  for  newspaper,  book  text  and 
display  production. 

Exclusive  OPTICAL  LEVERAGE  “  feature  reduces  to  a  minimum  the  escapement 
motion  of  the  MK-2  photo  unit  which  results  in  the  least  possible  amount  of  wear, 
vibration  and  noise,  even  at  top  speeds. 

MK-2  uses  the  special  High  Speed  Disc  Matrix  that  helps  you  break  the  speed  barrier 
when  setting  large  volumes  of  type  at  150  LPM  with  up  to  4  faces  and  16  point  sizes. 

For  complex  mixing  of  text  and  display,  you  can  interchange  font  disc  and  use  the 
standard  MK-2  disc  matrix  that  gives  you  up  to  8  faces  and  16  point  sizes.  It  also  lets 
you  set  type  at  a  90-line-per-minute  clip  for  the  price  of  the  disc  only. 

Either  way,  you’ll  keep  ahead  of  the  game  (and  the  clock)  with  MK-2  Pacesetter . . . 
the  new  phototypesetter  that  is  setting  its  own  speed  and  quality  records. 

For  more  information,  write  or  call  Photon  today. 


PHOTON.  INC..  WILMINGTON.  MASS.  01887  (617)  933-7000 

f  wo»io  iitoif  m  PHorormsiniH 

Boston  New  York  Philadelphia  Chicago  Atlanta  Dallas  Los  Angeles  Portland  Montreal,  Canada 
International  Photon  Corporation,  Wilmington,  Mass.,  U  S  A.  International  Photon  Ltd..  Edgware.  Middlesex.  England 


Set  in  Photon  Newton  type  laces 

Prices  and  speciticatiorrs  subject  to  change  without  notice 


The  Weekly  Editor  By  Crai^  Tomkin»on 


Duane  Dunham  had  a  pocket  full  of 
flight  pay  when  he  left  the  Air  Force  in 
1955  and  he  was  convinced  the  money 
would  go  for,  as  he  put  it,  “some  old 
linecasters  and  a  small  rural  weekly.”  But 
he  found  that  photocomposition  was 
changing  the  industry-  and  spent  the 
money  instead  on  enough  cold-type  equip¬ 
ment  to  start  a  weekly  which  developed 
into  the  nine  member  Community  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  in  suburban  Milwaukee. 

That  first  paper  was  the  Oak  Creek 
Pictorial.  Dunham  picked  Oak  Creek  be¬ 
cause  of  a  suggestion  by  Leo  R.  Stonek, 
publisher  of  the  Cudahy  (Wise.)  Remind¬ 
er-Enterprise,  Dunham’s  first  newspa¬ 
per  employer  back  in  1943  when  Dunham 
worked  for  him  as  a  part-time  printers’ 
devil. 

Dunham  was  back  at  the  Reminder- 
Enterprise  again  in  1950  just  after  grad¬ 
uating  from  the  Marquette  University 
school  of  journalism  and  just  before  start¬ 
ing  his  stint  in  the  .4ir  Force. 

Dunham  emerged  from  the  Air  Force 
with  the  idea  of  newspapering  in  Colorado 
but  Stonek  steered  him  to  Oak  Ridge 
which  had  just  incorporated  as  a  city. 

Dunham  said  he  went  into  the  service 
thinking  that  newspapers  and  hot-type 
were  inseparable  but  found  out  after  the 
service  that  cold-type  was  coming  of  age. 

“With  my  flight  pay  I  was  able  to  buy 
all  the  equipment  I  needed  except  for  the 
press.” 

Not  a  salesman 

Dunham  by  his  owm  admission  is  not  the 
salesman  type  so  shortly  after  the  Oak 
Ridge  Pictorial  got  under  way  he  took  on 
Gene  Comiskey,  a  University  of  Wisconsin 
graduate  and  Korean  veteran.  He  gave 
Comiskey  10  percent  of  the  business 
“which  wasn’t  making  any  money,” 
Dunham  said. 

Later  on  he  gave  him  10  percent  more 
and  then  10  percent  on  top  of  that,  but 
nothing  was  put  in  writing.  “In  1960,” 
Dunham  reported,  “it  suddenly  occurre<l  to 
me  that  if  I  got  hit  by  a  car  Comiskey 
would  have  no  proof  of  ownership.  So  we 
incorporated  and  Comiskey  asked  if  we 
could  round  out  his  portion  at  a  third.” 

Later  on  Comiskey  bought  some  of 
Dunham’s  share  and  now  owns  45  percent 
to  his  partner’s  55  percent. 

Technically  speaking  the  group  has  only 
six  weekly  newspapers  and  three  replates. 
All  are  paid. 

Community  is  one  of  the  few  newspa¬ 
per  groups  with  paid  circulation  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Certified  Audited  of  Circula¬ 
tions  (CAC). 

Asked  why  he  belonged  to  CAC  rather 
than  ABC  Dunham  said  he  wanted  to  see 
what  those  publishers  with  free  circula¬ 
tions  were  up  to. 

The  combined  circulations  for  the  six 
papers  plus  three  replates  stands  at  some¬ 
where  around  30,000  which  includes  a  10 
percent  figure  for  sample  mailings  each 
week. 

The  five  newspapers,  in  addition  to  Oak 


Creek,  are  the  Franklin-Hales  Comers 
Hub,  Greendale  Village  Life,  Greenfield 
Observer,  South  Milwaukee  News  Graphic 
and  the  paper  where  Dunham  ser\'ed  as 
printers’  devil,  the  Reminder-Enterprise 
which  became  a  Community  newspaper 
last  November  when  Stonek  sold  it  to  the 
group. 

Community’s  Caledonia  Pictorial  is  a 
three  page  replate  of  the  Oak  Creek  pa¬ 
per.  The  Muskego-Lakeland  Hub  is  a  60 
percent  replate  of  Franklin-Hales  Corners 
Hub  and  the  St.  Francis  Reminder- 
Enterprise  is  a  front  page  replate  of 
Stonek’s  old  paper. 

Dunham  said  he  didn’t  set  out  with  the 
idea  of  starting  a  weekly  group — it  just 
kind  of  evolved. 

The  Greendale  Village  Life  and  Green¬ 
field  Observer  were  both  started  (in  1961 
and  1962  respectively)  because  of  requests 
by  local  citizens. 

But  a  major  factor  in  many  of  the 
things  that  Dunham  and  Comiskey  did 
came  because  of  competition  from  another 
publisher.  “Because  of  him,”  Dunham  re¬ 
ported,  “we  took  many  more  chances  than 
we  would  have.” 

Started  competition 

The  competing  publisher,  whom 
Dunham  didn’t  name  but  said  he  had 
learned  his  weekly  newspapering  in  the 
Chicago  area,  began  moring,  circa  1965, 
into  Greenfield  with  his  paper,  from 
Franklin-Hales  Comers. 

Dunham  and  Comiskey  retaliated  by 
buying  a  shopper  which  was  folding  in 
Franklin-Hales  Comers  and  convert^  it 
to  the  paid  circulation  Hub.  “We  learned 
fast,”  was  how  Dunham  put  it. 

Community  Newspapers  won  out  in  both 
towns  and  their  competition  subsequently 
sold  out. 

Counted  among  the  strengths  of  the 
Community  Newspapers  are  their 
formats.  The  photo-magazine  type  format, 
only  in  recent  years  seriously  considered 
as  an  alternative  for  weeklies,  has  been  de 
rigeur  at  Community  for  the  past  16 
years.  Each  paper  has  either  been  created 
with  the  tabloid  magazine  format  or  con¬ 
verted  upon  acquisition. 

The  format  calls  for  a  completely  indi¬ 
vidualized  front  news  section  for  seven  of 
the  nine  newspapers  but  a  common 
feature  and  classified  section. 

The  feature  section,  and  to  a  lesser 
degree  the  front  pages  of  the  news  sec¬ 
tions,  are  dependent  on  large,  well  repro¬ 
duced  photographs. 

Printed  offiaet 

Newly  introduced  to  the  front  pages  has 
been  process  editorial  color  which  is  being 
run  twice  a  month.  The  papera  are  print¬ 
ed  on  the  group’s  three  unit  (soon  to  be 
four)  Goss  Community  offset  press. 

Dunham  said  his  people  now  do  their 
own  color  separations  after  trj'ing  outside 
firms.  “It’s  in  the  trial  and  error  stage  at 
the  moment”  Dunham  explained.  “But  we 


can  do  separations  in  two  to  three  hours.” 

Part  of  the  reason  for  using  large  pho¬ 
tos,  Dunham  related,  was  because  at  one 
time  the  circulation  areas  the  papers 
served  were  too  rural  to  develop  enough 
hard  news  to  fill  the  papers  “and  we 
never  use  boiler-plate,”  he  added. 

Even  now  each  paper  has  its  own  editor 
but  each  is  part  time  and  working  out  of 
their  respective  homes.  All  copy  is  proc¬ 
essed  through  the  home  office  in  Oak 
Creek  by  three  full  time  editorial  people, 
Dunham  being  one. 

Dunham  feels  strongly  that  people  are 
uninformed  if  they  don’t  i-ead  at  least  one 
daily  newspaper  a  day.  In  fact  he  has 
editorialized  against  people  being  satisfied 
with  tv  news. 

This  of  course  favors  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  and  Sentinel  which  Dunham 
concedes  are  the  dominent  news  mediums 
in  the  area.  But  he  also  believes,  quite 
naturally,  that  people  should  read  their 
local  community  paper  and  said  “We 
concede  the  whole  world  (news  coverage- 
wise)  to  them  (the  Journal  and  Sentinel) 
execept  for  our  own  communities.” 

Dunham  said  his  editorial  policies  often 
agree  with  stands  taken  by  the  two  dailies 
(but  not  always)  and  he  has  received 
notices  from  people  cancelling  subscrip¬ 
tions  because  as  one  reader  wrote,  “your 
paper  looks  too  much  like  the  Journal 
(editorially).”  Dunham  pegged  that  read¬ 
er  as  one  of  the  community’s  “arch- 
conserv’atives.” 

Talking  about  his  future  plans  Dunham 
said  the  course  his  papers  take  will  de¬ 
pend  a  great  deal  on  how  much  postal 
rates  rise. 

The  papers  are  all  mailed  now  and 
Dunham  said  if  the  rates  increase  too 
much  he’ll  consider  dropping  his  second 
class  standing  in  favor  of  a  quasi-free  or 
voluntary  paid  circulation. 

• 

Weekly  in  new  hands 

The  West  Lane  News  published  at 
Veneta  in  Lane  County,  Ore.,  for  the  last 
10  years  by  Archie  and  Esther  Root  will 
be  sold  in  August  to  Duncan  and  Jane 
McDonald  of  Eugene,  the  principals  an¬ 
nounced.  McDonald,  an  Ohio  University 
journalism  graduate  with  a  master’s  de¬ 
gree  in  industrial  relations  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon,  has  had  reporting  and 
editing  experience  with  the  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer,  the  Athens  (Ohio) 
Messenger  and  the  Galesburg  (Ill.)  Reg¬ 
ister-Mail.  The  Roots  plan  to  remain  in 
Veneta  and  he  will  continue  to  write  his 
column,  Archie  Dear,  for  the  new  owners. 


Book  on  page  design 

Roy  Paul  Nelson,  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  the  University  of  Oregon,  is  author 
of  a  new  book.  Publication  Design.  The 
book,  published  by  William  C.  Bro\\Ti  & 
Co.,  discusses  all  aspects  of  production  for 
editors  and  designers  of  magazines,  books, 
newspapers  and  scholastic  publications. 
One  chapter  is  specifically  devoted  to  the 
demands  of  newspaper  design  and  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  general  principles  to  it. 
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Business  also 
blooms  in  the 
warm  Phoenix 
sunshine 


In  what  is  truly  one  of  America’s 
greatest  growth  areas  —  the  famed  Val¬ 
ley  of  the  Sun  of  Metropolitan  Phoenix  — 
The  Arizona  Republic  and  The  Phoenix 
Gazette  had  to  grow  just  to  keep  up 
.  .  .  and  to  expand  for  even  brighter 
tomorrows. 

Not  only  does  Phoenix  boast  some  of 
the  world’s  most  enjoyable  weather 
(86%  possible  sunshine  annually),  the 
business  climate  is  terrific  too— a  record 
51%  building  increase  in  1971  over  the 
previous  year;  retail  sales  at  $2,644 
billion,  a  1 3%  increase. 

Because  of  increasing  circulations 
and  record  advertising  volume  the  news¬ 
papers  are  now  in  the  midst  of  a  $14 


million  expansion  program  which  has 
doubled  floor  space  and  press  capacity. 

And  while  building  we  added  beauty 
as  well.  One  of  the  most  attractive 
fountains  and  plaza  anywhere  enhances 
the  corner  of  our  full-city  block  news¬ 
paper  plant. 

Downtown  Phoenix,  like  the  rest  of  the 
area,  is  surging,  too.  Two  new  downtown 
bank  buildings  alone  have  added  67 
floors  of  space,  a  $21 .5  million  Civic 
Plaza  will  soon  be  opened  .  .  .  beautiful 
as  well  as  functional  in  the  Phoenix  sun. 

For  a  city  only  102  years  young, 
Phoenix  blends  the  charm  of  its  historic 
past  with  the  tempo  of  a  bright  future. 


The  Arizona 

REPUBLIC 


The  Phoenix 

GAZETTE 


Represented  Nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 


Press  warned  of  trend  toward 
courts’  protection  of  privacy 

Bv  Kav  Evers 


If  newspapers  don’t  police  themselves, 
voluntarily  respect  privacy,  tell  both  sides 
of  every  issue,  and  gpve  readers  a  chance 
to  get  their  views  into  print,  they  may 
wake  up  one  morning  in  the  not  too  dis¬ 
tant  future  and  find  themselves  govern¬ 
ment  regulated. 

It  happened  to  broadcasting,  and  news¬ 
papers  may  be  next  on  the  list,  according 
to  Prof.  Don  R.  Pember,  School  of  Com¬ 
munications,  University  of  Washington, 
Seattle. 

Pember  put  forth  this  scary  theory  at  a 
recent  three-day  workshop  on  “Newspa¬ 
pers  and  the  Law’’  which  was  held  at 
Texas  Tech  University  in  Lubbock.  The 
workshop  was  sponsored  by  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
Foundation  and  was  attended  by  27  south¬ 
ern  journalists.  Robert  A.  Rooker  of  the 
Texas  Tech  Department  of  Journalism 
coordinated  the  workshop. 

Workshop  participants  learned  history 
of  pi’ess  law  and  examined  recent  changes 
in  court  interpretations  involving  libel, 
pi'ivacy,  shield  laws,  pre-trial  coverage  of 
crime  news,  open  meetings  and  access  to 
public  documents  by  newsmen. 

New  area  of  concern 

The  question  or  issue  of  privacy  is  a 
relatively  new  area  of  concern  to  newspa¬ 
pers,  Pember  told  the  group.  He  foresees 
that  the  privacy  issue  is  going  to  plague 
newspapeis  more  and  more  as  government 
agencies  expand  their  information  gather¬ 
ing  activities,  credit  buying  practices  es¬ 
calate,  and  other  aspects  of  our  number- 
oriented  culture  gradually  erode  away  an 
individual’s  shield. 

The  “legal  genesis’’  of  privacy  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  press  was  an  ai-ticle  in  the 
Harvard  Law  Review  in  1890  by  Louis 
Brandeis,  who  was  teaching  law  there, 
and  Sam  Warren,  a  prominent  Boston 
businessman  concerned  about  the  press 
prying  into  his  private  life. 

The  article  served  as  a  guideline  for 
many  states  which  later  passed  privacy 
laws. 

There  have  been  only  600  to  700  court 
cases  on  record,  Pember  said,  and  only  350 
or  so  of  them  apply  to  the  mass  media. 
All  have  occurred  since  the  early  1900s 
when  the  New  York  Times  pushed  for  and 
succeeded  in  getting  passed  the  first  inva¬ 
sion  of  privacy  law  in  the  counti’y. 

Pember  emphasized  that  truth  is  not 
always  a  defense  in  suits  alleging  inva¬ 
sion  of  privacy,  and  the  old  theory  that 
“if  a  stoi-y  is  true  you  can  get  away  with 
it”  doesn’t  hold  true  anymore. 

In  considering  privacy,  courts  generally 
balance  the  right  of  the  individual  against 


KAY  EVERS  covers  the  police  beat  and 
courts  for  the  Ardmore  (f)kla.)  Daily  Ard- 
moreite.  She  has  a  B..\.  degree  in  So¬ 
ciology. 


the  public  right  to  know  events  of  public 
interest. 

Newspapers  should  be  careful  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  a  story  that  “has”  public 
interest  (these  can  be  printed)  and  a 
story  that  is  merely  “in”  the  public  inter¬ 
est,  Pember  said.  “As  long  as  there  is 
some  public  interest,  in  95  percent  of  the 
the  cases,  you  are  alright,”  he  said. 

In  questionable  cases,  a  publication 
would  do  well  to  protect  itself  by  obtain¬ 
ing  a  release  and  possibly  paying  a  small 
gratuity. 

The  general  consensus,  based  on  court 
decisions,  has  been  if  a  story  is 
newsworthy,  you  can  pretty  well  publish 
it  even  if  it  is  about  someone’s  private 
affairs,  Pember  pointed  out. 

Components  of  newsworthiness  have 
been  defined  by  the  courts  as  news  about 
events  of  public  interest  or  public  figures. 
The  courts  have  given  newspapers  consid¬ 
erable  latitude  in  the  matter  of  what  is 
public  interest  because  judges  don’t  want 
to  be  censors. 

Rule  on  public  figures 

The  courts  have  ruled  that  public 
figures  have  virtually  no  privacy.  They 
have  defined  public  figures  as  those  who 
say  they  are — primarily  politicians,  but 
also  actors,  artists,  athletes.  Involuntary 
public  figures  fall  into  the  same  category. 
They  are  those  who  happen  to  be  where 
the  new’s  is.  “When  someone  happens  to 
fall  into  a  situation  like  this,  they  lose 
their  right  of  privacy  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,”  Pember  said. 

There  are  exceptions  to  the  newsworth¬ 
iness  defense,  such  as  the  identity  of  rape 
victims  who  are  protected  by  law  in  some 
states.  Pember  cited  a  case  where  two 
well-known  public  agency  workers  were 
raped.  They  won  an  invasion  of  privacy 
suit  against  a  television  station  which 
didn’t  use  their  names,  but  panned  a 
camera  over  their  clearly  marked  car 
which  led  people  in  the  area  to  connect 
them  with  the  rape  story. 

Pember  cautioned  that  material  taken 
from  what  is  believed  to  be  public  records 
is  not  always  a  good  defense.  He  cited  a 
case  where  a  new’spaper  printed  that  a 
w'oman  had  been  committed  to  an  institu¬ 
tion  for  treatment  of  narcotic  addiction. 
The  court  ruled  for  the  woman  because 
the  information  was  not  a  public  record. 
Know  the  law  in  your  state,  Pember  told 
reporters  and  editors.  “It  may  not  be  a 
public  record  merely  because  a  clerk  or 
someone  else  tells  you  it  is.” 

Invasion  of  privacy 

There  are  cases  of  exceptional  circum¬ 
stance  where  courts  may  consider  that  the 
embarrassment  to  an  individual  outweighs 
the  public  interest  and  publication  may 
constitute  invasion  of  privacy. 

Courts  have  generally  advised  that, 
“Good  taste  is  the  best  guideline,”  Pember 
said. 


Placing  someone  in  a  “false  light”  can 
be  grounds  for  a  privacy  invasion  suit. 
Pember’s  example  w-as  a  photo  of  a  small 
child  who  had  been  run  down  by  a  car 
while  she  was  crossing  in  a  marked 
crosswalk.  A  year  later  the  photo  was 
used  by  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  to 
illustrate  an  article  about  pedestrian  care¬ 
lessness.  The  child  won  a  suit  on  grounds 
that  her  role  had  been  reversed  and  she 
had  been  put  in  a  false  light. 

Pember  cai-ved  a  niche  for  himself  in 
the  heart  of  every  reporter  when  he  com¬ 
mented  that  “when  someone  talks  to  a 
reporter  he  should  assume  that  he  is 
going  to  be  quoted,  and  he  probably  has  no 
legal  recourse  if  he  is.” 

Speaking  on  “Public  Meetings  and  Ac¬ 
cess  to  Public  Records,”  Prof.  Harold  L. 
Nelson,  School  of  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communications,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
told  the  group  that  print  media  should  be 
more  willing  to  initiate  court  action  to  get 
records  and  meetings  opened  up. 

“Newspapers  haven’t  used  the  law  be¬ 
cause  there  is  always  some  other  way  to 
get  the  infonnation,”  Nelson  said.  “The 
consensus  has  been  that  as  long  as  you  get 
the  information  that  is  the  main  thing.” 

Litigation  over  records 

There  is  more  litigation  over  records 
than  there  is  over  meetings.  Nelson  said, 
because  records  hold  still  while  meetings 
are  over  in  a  couple  of  hours,  and  for  all 
practical  purposes,  the  opportunity  is  lost. 

Under  common  law,  interest  in  records 
was  required  of  every  person  who  sought 
access  to  them.  Interest  was  usually 
defined  as  “for  sustaining  or  defending 
legal  action.”  Nelson  cited  a  case  where  a 
reporter  could  establish  no  “interest”  in  a 
police  blotter,  so  he  was  denied  access  to 
it. 

Statutes  vary  tremendously  from  state 
to  state.  Nelson  said,  and  nowhere  are  all 
meetings  and  all  records  open. 

He  advised  reporters  to  carry  a  copy  of 
their  state’s  statute  with  them.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  every  reporter  should  know  the  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  access  that  are  written  into 
the  law.  “It  arms  him  against  people  try¬ 
ing  to  close  meetings  on  whimsy,”  Nelson 
said. 

If  problems  arise,  newspapers  should 
check  with  their  attorneys  for  a  device 
that  can  be  used  when  confronted  with  a 
closed  meeting.  Nelson  advised. 

Litigation  and  lobbying  are  the  way  to 
change  statutes.  “Time  is  on  our  side  re¬ 
garding  meetings  and  records  that  are 
going  to  be  open,”  Nelson  feels.  “It  may 
be  a  long  time  before  we  will  see  a 
greater  access  to  records  and  meetings, 
but  it  will  come.” 

The  issue  of  “Fair  Trial  vs.  Free 
Press”  was  described  as  a  very,  vei'y  old 
conflict  between  bench  and  bar  on  one  side 
and  the  press  on  the  other  side,  by  Donald 
M.  Gillmor,  School  of  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communications,  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota. 

The  problem  has  been  much  discussed  in 
common  law,  Gillmor  said,  but  is  a  Consti¬ 
tutional  stalemate.  The  issue  is  partially  a 
conflict  in  norms.  “It’s  not  above  the  at- 
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DISCUSSING  PRESS  LAWS — Five  participants  in  the  SNPA  workshop  on  Newspapers  and  the 
Law;  from  left  to  right — seated,  Prof.  Donald  M.  Gillmor,  University  of  Minnesota;  Prof.  Don  R. 
Pember,  University  of  Washington;  and  Prof.  Scott  Powe,  University  of  Texas  School  of  Law; 
standing,  Robert  Rooker,  Texas  Tech,  moderator;  and  Prof.  Harold  L.  Nelson,  University  of 

Wisconsin. 


Trend  totvard  privacy 
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torney  to  put  tactics  above  the  truth,  and 
newsmen  sometimes  are  guilty  of  putting 
news  above  all  other  values,”  he  said.  The 
conflict  was  epitomized  by  headlines  in  the 
Sam  Shepherd  case,  i.e.,  “Why  Isn’t  Dr. 
Sam  in  Jail?” 

What  Gillmor  terms  “officially  inspired 
publicity”  is  one  of  the  worst  enigmas  in 
the  fight  to  insure  both  a  fair  trial  and  a 
free  press,  he  said.  Examples  given  were 
statements  made  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover  in 
the  Sinatra  kidnap  case,  Nixon’s  com¬ 
ments  on  the  Manson  trial,  and  Thomas 
Jefferson’s  messages  to  Congress  branding 
Aaron  Burr  a  traitor.  “This  is  a  particu¬ 
larly  insidious  kind  of  pretrial  publicity,” 
Gillmor  emphasized. 

The  press  cannot  be  expected  to  post¬ 
pone  comment  on  these  matters,  Gillmor 
feels,  so  some  sort  of  agreement  must  be 
reached  between  press  and  courts.  Press, 
bar  counsels  have  been  set  up  in  at  least 
20  states  and  some  cities.  Indications  are 
that  there  is  a  sharp  cuiiailment  of  pre¬ 
judicial  news  items,  but  critical  problems 
still  remain  on  the  national  level. 

Gillmor  stressed  that  newspaj^ers  will 
not  give  up  their  freedom  to  publish  any 
statement  made  in  open  court,  even  when 
it  is  stricken  from  the  record,  or  is  made 
outside  the  presence  of  the  jury. 

Newspaper  reaction  to  the  Reardon  Re¬ 
port  was  “incredibly  paranoid,”  Gillmor 
feels.  The  report  not  only  reflected  a  lack 
of  confidence  in  the  American  juiy  (which 
Gillmor  labels  “the  strongest  link”  in  our 
judicial  system),  but  indicated  that  all 
news  coverage  between  arrest  and  trial 
was  by  definition  prejudicial. 

Gillmor  charged  the  group  with  the 
task  of  fairer  and  more  honest  reporting. 
“The  press  increasingly  is  being  held  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  upsetting  of  what  would 
otherwise  be  a  vailid  conviction,”  he  said. 

“F reedom  of  the  press  was  never  meant 
to  prevent  a  man  on  trial  for  his  life  from 
receiving  a  fair  trial,”  Gillmor  pointed 
out. 

In  a  separate  session  on  “Liliel,”  Gill¬ 
mor  stressed  that  the  rights  of  the  press 
are  no  greater  than  the  rights  of  the 
individual  citizen. 

“There  is  very  little  for  a  competent 
newsman  to  fear  from  a  libel  if  he  is 
prepared  to  carry  it  to  higher  courts,” 
Gillmor  said.  “Truth  is  an  absolute  de¬ 
fense  in  about  half  the  states.  In  the  rest, 
it  is  timth  and  absence  of  malice.”  Howev¬ 
er.  truth  is  at  best  a  dangerous  single 
defense  to  use  in  a  libel  action  because  it 
is  hard  to  prove. 

Printing  a  retraction  often  reduces  the 
damages  awarded  in  a  libel  suit,  but  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  a  case  being 
thrown  out  of  court.  And  a  retraction 
could  be  considered  an  admission  of  guilt. 

When  in  doubt  about  printing,  contact 
the  party  involved  and  give  him  a  chance 
to  comment.  Even  if  he  refuses,  you  will 
be  laying  a  solid  groundwork  for  defense. 
“If  he  says  he  will  sue,  quote  him,”  Gill¬ 
mor  advises. 

In  case  all  else  fails,  newspapers  should 
have  a  $2,.')00  deductible  policy  covering 
them  for  any  kind  of  libel,  and  including  a 


clause  for  punitive  damages,  Gillmor 
feels. 

Winding  up  the  three-day  workshop 
was  Prof.  Scott  Powe  of  the  University  of 
Texas  School  of  Law  at  Austin  who  spoke 
on  “Shield  Laws  and  the  Use  of  Contempt 
Powers.” 

“Courts  are  not  wildly  enthusiastic 
about  reporter’s  privileges,”  Powe  pointed 
out.  “Essentially  all  privileges  today  ai*e 
under  attack,”  he  said.  “They  are  seen  as 
obstructions  to  fact-finding  and  the  courts 
don’t  like  them.” 

Powe  predicted  that  three  cases  now 
])ending  l>efore  the  Supreme  Court  will 
deny  reporter’s  privileges  by  a  5-4  vote. 
He  expects  decisions  in  all  three  cases 
prior  to  July  1. 

“Reporters  are  very  wary  about  what 
an  adverse  decision  would  do  to  them,” 
Powe  said.  “I  hope  you  are  better  lobby¬ 
ists  with  the  Legislators  because  you  don’t 
have  much  hope  with  the  court,”  he  told 
the  group. 

“This  isn’t  really  a  good  time  to  be 
pushing  privileges.  The  trend  in  general 
is  the  other  way,”  Powe  said,  adding, 
“.\nything  you  are  getting  now  is  simply 
a  bone  to  be  tossed  to  the  dogs,  and  it  can 
be  taken  back  without  any  notice.” 

About  18  -rtates  have  shield  laws,  but 
they  aren’t  uniform.  Certain  things  re¬ 
main  constant,  however.  One  is  that  only 
the  identity  of  the  source  seems  to  be 
protected,  and  not  the  substance  of  the 
communication.  In  14  of  the  18  states,  the 
privilege  against  disclosing  the  identity  of 
the  source  is  absolute.  Some  newer  court 


rulings  protect  the  communication  as  well 
as  its  source.  Two  states  do  not  allow  the 
privilege  in  a  libel  case. 

A  shield  law  should  have  an  absolute 
privilege  clause  written  into  it,  Powe 
feels.  “You  want  privilege  to  apply 
whether  or  not  the  information  is  ever 
published.  You  don’t  want  any  publication 
in  fact  garbage.” 

Powe  feels  that  federal  grand  juries 
are  turning  from  an  investigative  body 
into  a  harassing  body.  Journalists  should 
not  tolerate  government  “fishing  expedi¬ 
tions.”  Before  a  newsman  is  subpoenaed, 
Powe  said,  there  should  be  sufficient  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  a  crime  has  occurred, 
reason  to  believe  that  the  infonnation 
sought  is  essential  to  a  successful  investi¬ 
gation,  the  government  should  have  un¬ 
successfully  attempted  to  get  the  infonna¬ 
tion  from  a  non-press  source,  and  in¬ 
quiries  should  normally  be  limited  to  pub¬ 
lished  information. 

“When  you  live  by  the  grace  of  the 
government,  you  are  in  bad  shape,”  Powe 
commented. 

A  reporter  in  a  state  without  a  privi¬ 
lege  statute  is  going  to  have  to  rely  on  his 
sources  and  his  own  ability  to  convince 
them  that  he  will  go  to  jail  before  he  will 
violate  their  confidence,  Powe  feels.  Then 
he  must  be  prepared  to  make  good  his 
promise. 

The  worst  that  can  happen  is  a  short 
term  behind  bars.  “Sentences  are  almost 
always  short,  and  besides,  you  can  do 
some  fine  investigative  reporting  while  in 
jail,”  Powe  pointed  out  logically. 
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Thanks  to  Certified 
Newspaper  Dry  Mats 

It's  hard  to  tell  the  difference  between  the  original  type 
and  cuts  and  the  way  they  end  up  in  the  newspaper.  That’s  what 
happens  when  you  put  Certified  mats  to  work.  Economical  and  easy  to 
handle,  they  excell  in  reproducing  the  original  page  form.  They’re  available 
packless  or  hand-pack.  No  wonder  stereotypers  and  their  management  in  newspaper 
plants  throughout  the  country  praise  them.  Certified  Newspaper  mats — designed  for  flexibility, 
economy  and  high  quality  reproduction  of  stereotype-letterpress  newspaper  operation. 

Certified  Dry  Mat  Corp.,  Dept.EP  e  West  Groton,  Mass.  01472 


Used  as  the  standard  of  excellence  since  1924 
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College  interns 
earn  higher  pay 
on  their  first  jobs 

Experience  as  an  intern  on  a  newspaper 
while  attending:  college  has  netted  Univer¬ 
sity  of  South  Carolina  Journalism  stu¬ 
dents  a  considerable  boost  in  pay  on  their 
first  job  after  graduation. 

In  a  study  by  Fred  Talbott,  a  graduate 
student  in  a  seminar  taught  by  Dr.  Reid 
Montgomery,  it  was  found  that  those  with 
intern  experience  at  USC  received  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $7  a  week  on  dailies  and  $13  a 
week  on  weeklies. 

Talbott  found  that  students  with  intern¬ 
ships  averaged  $129  a  week  to  start  on 
larger  weeklies  and  $124  a  week  on 
dailies.  Without  this  experience,  reporters 
started  at  $116  a  week  and  $117  a  week, 
respectively. 

Completing  an  M.A.  degree  nets  the  re¬ 
porter  some  benefit  in  salary  on  newspa¬ 
pers  in  South  Carolina,  Talbott  learned. 
The  average  pay  for  weekly  reporters 
starting  with  an  M.A.  was  $146  and  for 
dailies  $137.  The  national  average  for  all 
students  with  journalism  degrees  in  all 
kinds  of  work  was  $189  a  week,  wnth 
newspapers  not  paying  the  highest  sal¬ 
aries. 

Degree  is  ‘useless’ 

One  daily  editor  said  practical  experi¬ 
ence  was  preferred  to  an  M..\.  degree,  and 
another  indicated  the  degree  was  “use¬ 
less”  at  his  newspaper.  Five  weekly  edi¬ 
tors  said  an  M.A.  holder  would  be  wasting 
his  time  if  he  applied  for  a  job  on  their 
papers. 

Talbott  found  that,  among  qualities  de¬ 
sired  by  employers,  collegiate  journalism 
training  ranked  a  substantial  first. 

Next  in  order  of  importance  of  prospec- 


F.O.B.  NET — Gerald  D.  Reilly,  Domtar  Pulp  & 
Paper  Co.  sales  executive,  lobs  a  shot  for  a 
point  at  the  Bermuda  Tennis  Stadium.  He  was 
attending  a  conference  of  the  New  England 
Daily  Newspaper  Association. 

tive  reporter  characteristics  were  academic 
performance,  extracurricular  activities, 
and  collegiate  honors. 

Some  managing  editors  found  the  four 
categories  too  restrictive,  and  added  such 
characteristics  as  personality,  objectives, 
intelligence,  initiative,  desire  and  also 
such  technical  skills  as  typing  and  spel¬ 
ling. 

Many  respondents  to  the  query  said 
that  experience  became  an  overriding 
quality  where  it  existed. 

One  newspaper  executive  said,  “Experi¬ 
ence  has  shown  us  that  employes  with 
majors  in  English  and  history  in  many 
cases  perform  better  than  J-School  gradu¬ 
ates. 


Project  on  more 
human  journalism 
sets  up  workshop 

Learning  more  about  human  behavior  in 
relation  to  current  social  issues  is  one  of 
the  goals  of  a  workshop  for  journalists  in 
San  Diego  this  August. 

The  Project  on  More  Human  Journal¬ 
ism,  a  non-profit  project,  is  sponsoring  the 
workshop  August  7-12  on  the  campus  of 
the  University  of  California,  San  Diego. 
The  theme  is  “The  Journalist  and  Politi¬ 
cal  Change.” 

•Authorities  on  staff 

The  staff  for  the  workshop  includes; 

Richard  Farson,  School  of  Design,  Cali¬ 
fornia  Institute  of  the  Arts. 

Betty  Meador,  behavioral  scientist  and 
director  of  Center  for  Studies  of  the  Per¬ 
son,  educational  and  research  group  at  La 
Jolla,  Calif. 

Art  Seidenbaum,  columnist  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

George  Leonard,  author  of  Education 
and  Ecstasy  and  The  Transformation  and 
former  senior  editor  of  Look. 

Carl  Rogers,  humanistic  psychologist 
and  author  of  On  Becoming  a  Person, 
Freedom  to  Learn  and  Carl  Rogers  on 
Encounter  Groups. 

Ben  Holman,  director  of  the  Community 
Relations  Service  in  Washington,  D.C.  and 
former  newsman. 

The  Project  has  two  broad  objectives: 
“to  help  workshop  participants  begin  to 
understand  human  motivations,  need  and 
potentials  (including  their  own)  and  to 
expose  them  to  the  human  side  of  current 
issues — individual  and  social — that  are 
changing  our  w’orld.” 

Interested  persons  may  write  to  John 
Wood,  director.  Project  on  More  Human 
Journalism,  1125  Torrey  Pines  Road,  La 
Jolla,  Calif.  92037. 
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I  CDITOR  A  ^BLItHCR.  850  Third  Ava.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

■  Gentlemen:  Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addraasad  tO: 
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■  City _ _ ?iP _ 
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$10  a  year,  U.$.  and 
Canada;  all  othar 
countries,  $2$  a  year. 


Scripps-Kft  acquires 
Bemidji  (Minn.)  Pioneer 

Sale  of  the  Bemidji  (Minn.)  Pioneer 
Publishing  Company  to  Scripps-Ifft  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  was  announced  by  Mrs.  Elsie 
Williams  and  George  H.  Williams,  Jr. 

At  the  same  time,  the  appointment  of 
Garph  A.  Lords  as  publisher  of  the  Pio¬ 
neer  was  announced  by  G.  Nicholas  Ifft 
III,  president  of  Scripps-Ifft  Newspapers. 
Chairman  of  the  board  of  Scripps-Ifft 
Newspapers  Inc.,  is  E.  W.  Scripps  of 
Hillsborough,  California,  and  the  vice 
president  and  treasurer  is  J.  G.  Scripps, 
Lopez,  Washington. 

Scripps-Ifft  Newspapers,  formed  23 
years  ago,  now  include  the  Pocatello  (Ida.) 
State  Journal,  the  Bozeman  (Mont.) 
Chronicle  and  the  Havre  (Mont.)  Daily 
News,  all  completely  photo  offset. 

Nicholas  Ifft,  a  member  of  the  Inter 
American  Press  Association  since  its 
inception,  has  been  a  leading  force  in 
journalism  in  Idaho  for  the  last  50  years. 
His  son.  Nicholas  Ifft  III,  has  trained  a 
staff  for  expansion  of  Scripps-Ifft. 
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Goss-Ferag 
a  sure  cure 
**the 


You  know  “the  smears.”  They 
show  up  right  after  a  beautiful 
press  run.  The  conveyor  grabs 
your  newspapers  and  smears 
them.  By  the  time  the  papers  get 
to  the  loading  dock,  you  wonder 
why  you  took  so  much  care  to 
produceagood-looking,  clearly- 
printed  newspaper  in  the  first 
place. 

Goss  has  changed  all  this. 

Visit  the  Goss-Ferag  exhibit 
at  ANPA/RI,  Booth  532.  See  for 
yourself  how  Goss  equipment 
can  carry  your  papers  from  the 
folder,  around  corners  and 
twists,  through  the  counter¬ 
stacker  and  deliver  them  to  the 
mailroom— clear  and  unmarked. 

Whether  you  produce  your 
newspaper  by  offset,  letter- 
press  or  gravure,  Goss-Ferag 
conveyors  make  sure  print  qual¬ 
ity  isn’t  sacrificed. 

We  realize  that’s  promising 
a  lot;  a  no-smear  newspaper. 
But  with  a  name  like  Goss,  you 
don’t  promise  more  than  you 
can  deliver. 

You  can  have  the  full  story 
on  Goss  mailroom  systems  by 
calling  (312)  656-8600  and  ask¬ 
ing  for  Harry  Andree.  Or  write: 
Goss  Mailroom  Systems,  5601 
West  31  St  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
60650. 
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In-plant  facility 
^ves  P-I  a  glow 
in  process  color 

The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  is  a  col¬ 
orful  newspaper.  Literally. 

In  1956,  the  P-I  published  approximate¬ 
ly  four  color  jobs  per  month.  Most  of  the 
color  work  was  done  in  California,  and 
every  job  needed  three  weeks  lead  time. 

Today,  about  20  percent  of  all  P-I  pho¬ 
tos  are  in  color,  and  daily  editorial  color  is 
coming  soon.  Lead  time  is  down  to  a  pos¬ 
sible  five  hours  from  processed  film. 

During  the  1960’s,  the  Hearst  newspa¬ 
per  became  color  conscious.  Color  experts 
were  added  to  the  staff,  and  outside 
resources  began  to  be  eliminated. 

By  1968,  the  paper  was  publishing  as 
many  as  14  color  jobs  per  week.  But  the 
methods  remained  the  same:  color  separa¬ 
tion  of  transparencies;  black  and  white 
paper  separations;  screened  black  and 
white  separations ;  printing  on  metal ;  and 
conventional  etching  methods. 

The  need  for  an  in-plant  system  to  proc¬ 
ess  color  quickly  and  economically  was 
becoming  apparent.  When  the  first  suc¬ 
cessful  process  employing  a  direct,  rather 
than  conventional  camera  screening  meth¬ 
od  were  marketed  in  1969-70,  the  P-I  was 
waiting. 

A  color  team  began  investigating  the 
new  equipment.  They  were  impressed  with 
the  flexibility  and  sophisticated  electrical 
control  system  of  the  Carlson  Enlarger. 
This  was  the  process  the  P-I  staff  select¬ 
ed.  It  allows  the  use  of  all  positive  film — 
fi'om  85mm  to  8  x  10,  but  results  are  best 
from  2^4  and  larger  films. 

In  July,  1971,  a  photo  of  a  child  ap¬ 
peared  on  page  1.  The  green  background. 


LIKE  MONEY  IN  THE  BANK— For  three  and 
a  half  years  a  Motella  Sho-racic  at  a  motel  on 
Interstate  75  dispensed  copies  of  the  Findlay 
(O.)  Republican  Courier  smoothly.  But  no  one 
thought  to  open  the  coin  box  until  the  rack 
failed  to  operate  recently.  John  Cain,  the  news¬ 
paper's  circulation  manager  found  nickels  and 
dimes  in  it  adding  up  to  $951.30.  That's  Cain, 
at  the  right;  with  Barney  Menke,  Berkley-Small 
salesman  who  sold  him  the  rack,  at  left. 


blue  shii’t,  red  and  white  checked  pockets 
were  clear,  concise  and  true  to  color.  The 
Carlson  Enlarger  had  made  a  successful 
debut. 

Publisher  Dan  L.  Starr  recently  issued 
a  statement  to  all  employes  summarizing 
the  continuing  success  of  the  color  pro¬ 
gram,  “Good  color  production  requires 
teamwork.  From  conception  to  final  pro¬ 
duction,  expertise  and  great  care  are  re¬ 
quired.  Our  staff  should  be  recognized  for 
its  skill,  cooperation  and  coordination.” 

All  persons  concerned  are  quick  to  cred¬ 
it  the  engraving  room  staff  for  the  success 
of  the  program.  Color  production  requires 
experienced  people.  They  have  to  know 
what  to  look  for  in  a  finished  product, 
then  bring  out  those  qualities  from  the 
transparencies. 

Every  Wednesday  afternoon,  the  heads 
of  all  mechanical  departments  meet  to 
discuss  the  program  and  its  production 
problems. 


Women’s  role  grows 
on  Washington  Post 

Women  employes  of  the  Washington 
Post  will  be  given  a  lai-ger  role  in  editori¬ 
al  decisions  and  equal  treatment  in  as¬ 
signments  to  news  stories  involving  action 
and  violence,  according  to  a  policy  mem¬ 
orandum  by  Robert  Baker,  assistant  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor. 

The  memorandum  was  in  response  to 
meetings  held  between  news  executives 
and  female  employes  during  which  the 
women  asked  for  more  jobs  and  more 
editorial  responsibility. 

The  Post  pledged  to  increase  substan¬ 
tially  “as  fast  as  possible  consistent  with 
quality  and  opportunity”  the  role  of  wom¬ 
en  newsroom  employes,  particularly  in 
top-and-middle  management  positions. 

Baker's  memorandum  stated  that  the 
Post  has  hired  two  women  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editors  in  its  fashions  section  and 
created  the  new  position  of  associate  edi¬ 
tor  in  that  section  to  be  filled  by  a  wom¬ 
an. 

Four  positions  have  been  added  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  publication  of  Book 
World,  a  weekly  news  supplement,  includ¬ 
ing  women  as  assistant  managing  editor 
and  an  assistant  editor. 

An  editorial  page  position  has  been 
filled  by  a  woman  and  the  position  of  an 
assistant  editor  on  the  meti’opolitan  desk 
has  been  offered  to  a  woman. 

Baker  said  that  as  of  May  30,  there 
w'ere  47  women  in  upper-level  news  room 
positions,  including  reporters  and  editors, 
and  34  women  news  and  copy  aides,  secre¬ 
taries  and  librarians  out  of  a  total  of  410 
newsroom  employment. 


Photography  course 

Chowan  College’s  School  of  Graphic 
Arts  will  introduce  courses  in  photogra¬ 
phy  at  the  opening  of  the  1972-73  academ¬ 
ic  session.  Herman  W.  Gatewood,  director 
of  graphic  arts,  said  the  courses  will  cover 
the  operation  of  all  types  of  cameras  and 
darkroom  techniques. 


Joan  Ryan 


Quarterback’s  wife 
has  her  own  line 

Do  men  and  women  view  sports  differ¬ 
ently?  Joan  Ryan  believes  they  do,  to  a 
certain  extent.  She’s  Washington,  D.C.’s 
first  female  sports  columnist,  whose  com¬ 
mentary  now  appears  Sundays  and 
Wednesdays  in  the  Washington  Star. 

Joan’s  philosophy  is  that  women  appre¬ 
ciate  sports  as  much  as  men,  and  often  on 
a  higher  level.  “Most  men,”  she  explains, 
“develop  a  Walter  Mitty  attitude,  identi¬ 
fying  with  the  physical  feats  of  the  play¬ 
ers.  But,  have  you  ever  known  a  woman 
who  yearned  to  be  Joe  Namath  completing 
a  perfect  pass?” 

The  mother  of  four  boys,  she  is  married 
to  Frank  Ryan,  former  quarterback  with 
the  Cleveland  Browns  and  Washington 
Red.ekins.  Frank  is  director  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Services,  U.S.  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives. 

Joan  received  a  degree  in  English  from 
Rice  University  in  Texas,  and  wrote  a 
sports  column  for  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  from  1964  to  1968. 


Bennett  funds  given 
to  104  scholarships 

Scholarship  grants  totaling  $96,250 
have  been  awarded  to  104  children  of  New 
York  newspaper  employes  by  the  James 
Gordon  Bennett  Memorial  Corporation,  it 
was  announced  by  Gerald  Donovan,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  directors. 

The  scholarships  will  enable  69  students 
now  attending  the  colleges  of  their  choice 
to  continue  their  studies  for  another  yeai 
and  will  make  it  possible  for  another  3E 
high  school  graduates  to  start  their  firsi 
year  at  college. 

The  coiporation,  established  to  honoi 
the  founder  of  the  New  York  Herald  bj 
his  son,  also  gives  pecuniary  aid  to  a  scon 
of  veteran  newsmen  or  their  widows. 
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"When  we  got  the  new  Goss  offset  press, 
the  men  were  uneasy  Now  they 

,  ,  ,  „  — John  Bartley, 

oaneiw  cant  wait  to  run  It.  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 


“It  was  a  gamble  whether  the  Metro-Offset 
could  put  out  a  better  looking  paper  on  a 
press  run  our  size.  But  it's  more  than  paid  off. 
All  those  months  of  sweating  it  out.  Those  • 
people  at  Goss  really  went  all  out  for  us.” 


I 


Ml 
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“I  was  skeptical  whether  offset  could  justify 
itself  from  a  cost  standpoint,”  admits  Ernest 
Caplinger,  Post-Dispatch  Production 
Manager.  “Now  I’m  sure  it  can  because  we’re 
all  set  up  to  realize  the  economies  projected 
by  the  Goss  people  and  us.  We’re  already 
cutting  down  on  waste.  And  our  pressroom 
people  are  well-trained  to  get  the  most 
out  of  our  new  Metro-Offsets.” 


Goss 


5601  W.  31st  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60650 


There  are  3  typographical  errors 

on  this  tape. 

Now  find  them. 


English  in,  English  out. 


It  would  take  the  patience 
of  a  saint  to  find  the  three 
mistakes  on  this  tape. 

And  most  of  the  people 
down  in  your  composing  room 
are  anything  but  saints. 

That’s  why  we’ve  designed 
a  system  that  makes  it  easy  to 
spot  every  last  mistake.  Because 
they  all  show  up  right  at  the 
point  of  origin.  In  English. 

The  heart  of  our  system 
is  our  exclusive  bar  code. 

Which  you’ll  find  beneath  every 
English  character  on  IBM’s 
DF-2  element. 

This  little  ball  turns  an 
ordinary  Selectric  typewriter  into 
the  only  bilingual  input  device 
in  the  world. 


going  to  realize  some  fantastic 
cost  efficiency  here. 

You’re  in  for  some  big 
savings  on  the  initial  cost,  too. 

The  only  other  OCR  system  that 
can  do  the  same  job  as  ours 
costs  more  than  twice  as  much. 

Add  to  all  that  the  fact  that 
our  reader  is  perfectly  compatible 
with  your  editing  terminals  and 
you’ll  begin  to  see  why  we’ve 
got  some  publishers  who  swear 
by  the  system  we’ve  installed 
in  their  plants. 

Why  not  give  us  a  call  soon? 

Or  come  check  us  out  at  the 
ANPA  Rl  Production  Convention. 
We’ve  got  a  lot  to  talk  about. 

nil  I  DATATYPE  CORPORATIQN 

nil  I  -DSON.V  -eSRa  OniVE  V  AV  AlOODA33’69  306  626.846- 


With  this  system,  you  can 
replace  your  $2500  perforating 
keyboards  with  typewriters. 

Your  typists  feed  in  all  your 
local  news  and  classified  ads. 
And  our  Optical  Page  Reader 
converts  it  to  a  6-level  TTS  tape 
at  500  words  a  minute.  So  you’re 


\ 
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The  autoreader* 

leading  a  quiet  revolution 
in  the  composing  room. 


£akf  tribune  | 

J 

1  THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 

nsBBns&m 

jnoii»9#mfra 

Over  30  systems  installed.  For  example: 


USER 

COMPUTER 

TYPESETTER 

INPUT  SYSTEM 

LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 

IBM  360-40’s 

HOT  METAL  and  VIDEOCOMP 

AUTOREADER 

MONTGOMERY  ADVERTISER 

JUSTAPE 

HOT  METAL 

AUTOREADER 

WORCESTER  GAZETTE 

PDP-8 

HOT  METAL  and  PHOTON  560 

AUTOREADER 

MIAMI  HERALD 

IBM  360-40’S 

HOT  METAL 

AUTOREADER 

DE  STANDARD  (BRUSSELS) 

SIEMENS 

DIGISETS 

AUTOREADER 

FORT  WORTH  STAR  TELEGRAM 

IBM-1130 

HOT  METAL  and  LINOTRON  505 

AUTOREADER 

BATTLE  CREEK  ENQUIRER  &  NEWS 

PDP  8 

HOT  METAL 

AUTOREADER 

THE  ECRM  AUTOREADER,  in  less  than  a  year,  has  no  need  to  re-program  your  existing  software  or  change 

quietly  automated  composition  input  tor  many  of  the  your  present  hardware.  You  can  be  confident  that  the 

most  progressive  newspapers  and  trade  typesetters  in  experience  of  ECRM  with  total  systems  responsibility 

the  United  States  and  abroad.  In  composing  operations  —  including  installation,  training,  customized  software 

of  widely  varying  sizes  and  equipment  combinations,  and  applications  support  —  is  the  sure  and  effective 

edited  original  copy  and  classified  ad  forms  are  electron-  answer  to  composition  input  problems.  And  if  you  had 

ically  scanned  and  converted  directly  to  typesetter  code.  an  AUTOREADER  six  months  ago,  it  could  have  paid  for 

As  the  sample  listing  above  illustrates,  the  AUTO  *^y 

READER  works  compatibly  with  virtually  any  combina  Isn’t  it  about  time  we  helped  you  join  the  quiet  revolution? 
tion  of  computer  and  typesetting  equipment.  There  is 


17  Tudor  Street,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02139  •  (617)  491-6842 


VDT  obsoleting  ad  mark-up 
at  St.  Petersburg  dailies 


Manipulation  of  display  advertising  and 
other  copy  on  a  video  display  terminal  is 
being  achieved  at  the  St.  Peterabnrfi 
(Fla.)  Times  and  Evening  Independent 
using  a  newly  installed  and  just  released 
Harris  2200  area  layout  system. 

St.  Petersburg  represents  the  first  in¬ 
stallation  of  the  Harris  2200  which  has 
as  among  its  aims  elimination  of  tradi¬ 
tional  ad  mark-up  practices. 

The  2200  Video  Layout  System,  incorpo¬ 
rating  a  keyboard,  permits  cojty  to  be 
arranged  on  a  cathode  ray  tube  in  a  full 
size  electronic  image  to  match  a  layout  as 
to  type  size  and  position.  Complete  func¬ 
tion  codes  for  the  photocomposing  equip¬ 
ment  are  generated  automatically  as  the 
ad  is  laid  out  on  the  video  screen.  In 
addition  to  the  impact  on  conventional 
mark-up,  the  Harris  2200  reduces  key¬ 
strokes,  paste-up  and  other  correction 
costs  by  eliminating  resets. 

The  device  was  developed  during  the 
past  three  years  from  design  specifica¬ 
tions  jointly  created  by  Harris  and  the  St. 
Peterburg  papers  which  have  a  combined 
circulation  of  192,000. 

“The  versatility  of  the  Harris  2200  will 
give  us  the  opportunity  to  read  on  a  video 
screen  the  display  advertising  copy  we’re 
feeding  the  typesetting  machines,’’  publish¬ 
er  John  R.  Lake  said.  “Because  of  the 
time  consumed  in  making  corrections  on 
photocomposed  cojiy,  it  is  vital  to  keep 
errors  at  a  minimum.” 

A  Harris  2200  system  consists  of  a 
keyboard  CRT  terminal,  central  terminal 
control  unit,  and  paper  tape  reader  and 
punch.  One  control  unit  can  handle  up  to 
four  display  terminals,  .\reas  up  to  45 
picas  (7 >2  inches)  wide  can  he  <lisplayed 
full  size,  and  scrolling  permits  ads  up  to 
full  newspaper  page  depth  to  be  proc¬ 
essed.  Control  units  sell  for  .$3(),()()0;  ter¬ 
minals  for  $20,000  each. 

Raw  copy  without  typesetting  codes  is 
read  into  the  terminal  from  punched  tape. 
The  copy  is  then  manipulated  on  the  ter¬ 
minal  to  obtain  the  desired  appearance, 
using  a  keyboard  which  permits  entering, 
altering  or  moving  alphanumeric  data 
anywhere  on  the  screen.  During  this  i)roc- 
ess,  the  Harris  2200  automatically  calcu¬ 
lates  the  proper  typesetting  codes. 

Changes  can  lie  made  Iwth  by  manipulat¬ 
ing  the  display  on  the  face  of  the  tul)e 
and  by  altering  the  typesetting  codes.  The 
operator  can  request  a  specific  size  or 
simply  enlarge  or  reduce  the  line  until  it 
is  properly  jiroportioned  in  i-elation  to  the 
rest  of  the  type  on  the  screen.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  typesetting  codes,  which 
are  displayed  on  a  separate  part  of  the 
screen,  are  updated  automatically  as 
changes  aie  made  by  the  operator.  If  the 
operator  requests  a  face  or  point  size  not 
available  on  the  typesetting  equipment, 
the  terminal  will  not  accept  the  command. 

The  “educated  guesses”  of  the  mark-up 
man  are  replaced  by  the  logic  of  a  digital 
electronic  device. 

The  system  will  be  demonstrated  at  the 


June  11-15  convention  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association/Re¬ 
search  Institute  Conference  in  Atlantic 
City.  Systems  will  be  delivered  later  this 
summer  to  Scripps-Howard’s  Rocky 
Mountain  Xeivs,  a  201,000  daily  in  Den¬ 
ver,  and  to  the  Gannett  Co.’s  Today,  a 
50,000  daily  in  Cocoa,  Florida. 

All  Harris  activities  in  this  field  are 
now  handled  by  a  new,  world-wide  com¬ 
position  equi[)ment  group.  It  is  directed  by 
a  senior  electronics  executive,  Harold  E. 
O’Kelley,  who  formerly  headed  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  3, 000-man  Radiation  Systems  Divi¬ 
sion,  Melbourne,  Florida. 

• 

Cutler-Hammer 
offers  automated 
counter-stacker 

A  new  Cutler-Hammer  counter/stacker, 
called  Stack-Pak,  featuring  automated 
start  stoi>  capabilities,  will  make  its  debut 
in  Booth  133  at  the  ANPA  'RI  Production 
Management  Conference. 

The  counter,' stacker’s  initial  trial  oper¬ 
ations  have  been  going  on  at  the  Rocky 
.Mountai)t  Sews,  Denver.  Orders  for  addi¬ 
tional  units  have  been  taken,  Cutler- 
Hammer  said,  and  deliveries  will  begin 
the  second  half  of  this  year. 

Primary  feature  of  the  Stack-Pak,  as 
described  by  Cutler-Hammer,  is  its  ability 
to  sense  an  ai)proaching  newsjiaper 
stream  and  to  activate  itself  in  order  to 
handle  that  stream.  No  manual  operation 
is  necessary  beyond  the  initial  turning  on 
of  the  unit’s  main  switch. 

The  Stack-Piik  also  tracks  the  jiress 
speed  and  automatically  juatches  its  own 
speed  to  take  the  press  output.  The  ma¬ 
chine  will  handle  up  to  70,  24  inch,  bun¬ 
dles  a  minute  at  press  si)eeds  of  up  to 
90,000  an  hour. 

At  the  end  of  a  press  run  the  Stack-Pak 
will,  according  to  C-H,  sense  the  end  of 
the  stream,  discharge  the  last  bundle 
(clear  itself)  and  shut  itself  off. 

The  unit,  which  will  handle  main  sheets 
and  inserts,  was  also  said  to  have  the 
ability  to  sense  and  divert  bad  streams 
segments  although  it  will  accejd  very  bad 
streams  in  order  to  avoid  jams. 

The  counter/stacker  is  comi)uter  con¬ 
trolled  and  programmable  for  bundle  size. 
Its  selling  jirice,  the  comi)any  said,  is 
under  $27,000  per  machine. 

The  Stack-Pak  weighs  1.200  pounds  and 
is  completely  portable  with  no  mechanical 
connections  to  other  devices. 

It  stands  74  inches  high;  27  inches 
wide,  and  54  inches  deep. 


Plant  • 
equipment 

San  Rafael  sets 
14  classified  pages 
in  under  an  hour 

Fourteen  pages  of  classified  advertising 
in  less  than  an  hour;  text  and  headlines 
at  speeds  up  to  1,800  lines  a  minute; 
mixed  display  composition  at  speeds  10-12 
times  as  fast  as  present  high-speed  photo¬ 
typesetting  equipment. 

The  San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent- 
Journal  can  now  attain  all  of  those  stan¬ 
dards  with  its  Photon  7000  phototypeset¬ 
ter,  T-P-  program  system,  and  expanded 
IBM  1130  computer. 

Classifieds  are  started,  killed,  collated, 
and  sorted  automatically,  and  billing  in¬ 
formation  is  provided  to  an  integrated 
billing  system. 

Editing  and  proofing  corrections  are 
keyed  into  the  system  by  line  or  word, 
assimilated,  and  rejustified  automatically. 
Wire  copy  is  automatically  assigned  take 
and  line  numbers  for  editing  convenience. 
.411  coiiy  is  stored  until  the  end  of  the 
cycle  in  case  regeneration  is  necessary. 
Lp-date  jobs  such  as  television  logs  are 
])ermanently  resident  in  the  system. 

-Although  the  Photon  7000  is  still  con¬ 
sidered  develojimental  at  the  Independent- 
Joui-nal,  other  elements  of  the  system 
have  been  in  operation  for  nine  months. 
Ciiculation  draw  and  bundle  labels,  dis¬ 
play  advertising  billing,  and  national  ad¬ 
vertising  billing  are  now  integrated  into 
the  system.  Classified  advertising  billing 
will  be  implemented  in  the  next  two 
months,  and  general  ledger  and  payroll 
accounting  will  become  integrated  in  the 
system  this  year. 

The  real-time  system  will  output  a  half- 
dozen  different  jobs  simultaneously  to 
each  tyiiesetting,  proofing,  or  line-in'inting 
device,  and  newspai>er  production  and 
commercial  jobs  each  run  without  inter¬ 
ruption  to  the  other. 

Simplicity,  economy,  efficiency,  and  un¬ 
limited  flexibility  were  design  require¬ 
ments  of  the  system  which  is  capable  of 
handling  on-line  the  whole  range  of  avail¬ 
able  input  and  output  devices. 

The  first  complete  classified  section  was 
set  on  the  Photon  7000  on  May  10  after 
four  months  of  shakedown  on  the  device. 

.'System  configui’ation  includes  unique 
keyboards  produced  for  the  Independent- 
Journal  by  Wismer  &  Becker,  a  10-k  IBM 
li:>(i  iirocessor,  IBM  card  itunch  and  read¬ 
er.  Data  ]irinter.  Versatec  Matrix  Model 
D’.OO  OOO-line-a-minute  electrostatic  piint- 
er.  Computer  Hardware  Inc.  00  |)i-ocess 
contiol  data  acquisition  system  and  1105 
disc  file  system  driving  a  Telex  ,5212  (ten- 
high)  disc  storage  drive. 

The  Photon  7000  is  interfaced  directly 
to  the  comiHiter  system  through  the  CHI 
:!:’.00  and  also  has  an  eight-level  ])apcr 
tape  reader. 
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system  that  works! 


TViP  Micro-Metal  30  system  includes 

On  January  1,  'jjXert® PriS-  copy/mm/metal 

stalling  the  M^o-MeUl  30  i„g  ,„d  deve^mg.  «  m^unt- 

ine  System  in  the  Coipus  tn  P  trimming,  cumng,  ci  1  s  ^  g 

3&;'5K;  S““  sSs  S-"Si "=- 

Ed  Harte,  publisher.  “And  it  iiorks. 

If  the  size  of  your  J  cold  type  with 

printing,  you  can  stdl  8  ^auffel  zinc  plates,  Micro-lVIetal 
Ball’s  Micro-Metal  40  (.040  ^  Etcher.  Reduce 

”  atfon  with  the  Micro-Metal  40  System. 

BALL  METAL  &  CHEMICAL 

division  of  ball 

GBEENEVILLE,TENN  37743 
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Faster,  more  economical  platemaUing  maUes  it  a  whole  new 


game. 


Des  Moines  sets 
80%  of  retail  ads 
using  photocomp 

More  than  80  percent  of  the  retail  dis¬ 
play  advertising  in  the  Des  Moines  Regis¬ 
ter  and  Trihtine  is  now  produced  by  photo¬ 
composition,  according  to  Norman  Rosen- 
berp,  production  director.  Classified  ad¬ 
vertising  is  the  next  target. 

“Some  of  our  national  ads,  even,  are 
coming  in  for  photocomposition,”  he 
noted.  “It’s  just  a  matter  of  getting  our 
time  parameters  in  order  before  we’ll  be 
able  to  speed  up  our  classified  advertising 
operation  that  w’ay,  too.” 

Photocomposition  of  adveilising  and  use 
of  a  new  system  in  the  engraving  depart¬ 
ment  involving  Kodak  MP  films  in  the 
preparation  of  page  negatives  are  two 
Register  and  Tribune  production  techni¬ 
ques. 

The  Register  and  Tribune  launched  its 
photocomposition  in  mid-1970  with  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  two  Photon  532  Fontmaster 
machines.  Equipped  to  produce  everything 
from  41-2  to  T2-point  type,  they  operate  at 
speeds  that  vary  according  to  size,  al¬ 
though  25  lines  a  minute  is  average  for 
11-pica,  nine-point  matter. 

After  ads  are  coded,  six-level,  unjus¬ 
tified  paper  tape  is  punched  on  three 
Fairchild  machines.  (The  papers  have 
nine  other  Fairchild  units  that  are  used  to 


create  hot-type  tape  but  they  can  be  used 
for  ad  composition,  if  needed.)  A  photo 
reader  transmits  the  tape  data  from  the 
fourth-floor  photocomposition  department 
to  a  Digital  Equipment  Company  PDP8-I 
computer  that  is  located  in  the  third-floor 
composing  room. 

The  computer  justifies  lines  and  adds 
instructions  needed  by  the  Fontmaster 
machines.  Then  a  new  tape  is  transmitted 
back  upstairs. 

The  Photon  machines  use  light-sealed, 
150-foot  capacity  magazines  of  Kodak 
Ektamatic  photomechanical  paper,  grade 
S.  Depending  on  the  ad  sizes,  the  paper 
can  be  loaded  in  wfidths  of  six,  eight,  and 
10  inches. 

Single  runs 

“Our  single  runs  are  hardly  ever  more 
than  four  to  five  feet,”  noted  Bob  Edging- 
ton,  dayside  foreman  of  the  photocomposi¬ 
tion  department.  “They’re  far  easier  to 
handle  that  way.” 

The  interchangeability  of  various  maga¬ 
zine  sizes  (with  full  or  partial  paper 
loads)  has  made  this  easier  handling  pos¬ 
sible. 

The  Ektamatic  paper  is  processed  in  a 
Kodak  Ektamatic  processor,  model  214-K, 
using  two  chemicals,  an  activator,  and  a 
stabilizer,  .\fter  the  paper  is  dried,  a  step 
that  Edgington  says  is  easier  to  work 
with,  and  provides  a  better  finish,  it  is  run 
through  a  waxing  machine.  .4t  that  point, 
the  type  is  ready  for  paste-up. 

In  keeping  with  the  automation  de¬ 
veloped  for  composition,  the  engraving  de¬ 
partment  has  made  some  innovations  of 


its  own,  noted  Superintendent  William  K. 
Boylan.  The  most  recent  one  was  adoption 
of  Kodak  MP  Intermatch  products,  he 
said.  “With  these  products,”  he  explained, 
“we’ve  been  able  to  cut  exposure  time  on 
the  camera  to  about  30  seconds  for  half¬ 
tones  and  only  seven  for  linework.” 

“In  addition,  after  our  automatic  trans¬ 
ports  deliver  the  film  from  the  cameras  to 
our  two  24-inch  Log  E  processing  ma¬ 
chines,  it  takes  only  about  five  minutes 
until  we  have  a  dry  negative  in  the  bas¬ 
ket,  ready  to  work  with.  This  used  to  take 
six  minutes,  so  the  time  saving  can  be 
significant.” 

Boylan  also  noted  that  the  liquid,  twro- 
stage  chemicals  for  the  Intennatch  films 
are  faster  and  easier  to  use  than  the 
powdered  form  previously  used. 

“The  liquids  can  be  poured  directly  into 
the  processor,  where  they  are  agitated 
automatically,”  he  said. 

The  engraving  department  also  has  a 
Kodak  Ektamatic  processor  of  its  own,  the 
superintendent  says.  It  is  used  chiefly  to 
make  Velox  prints  on  Ektamatic  photo¬ 
mechanical  paper,  grade  T.  By  employing 
a  purple  or  black  light,  Boylan  points  out, 
exposure  time  is  cut  to  less  than  a  second. 

“Our  promotion  department”  Rosenberg 
said  “makes  much  of  the  fact  that,  in  the 
last  10  years,  only  one  other  newspaper  in 
the  United  States  has  won  more  Pulitzer 
prizes  than  the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune,  and  that  we  don’t  consider  it  bad 
at  all  to  i-ank  second  behind  the  New  York 
Times.  We  like  to  think  our  production 
technuiues  are  compatible  with  our  edito¬ 
rial  product.” 


0® 

00) 


Legislation  designed  to  reduce  stack 
emissions  from  existing  and  future  facilities 
IS  being  enacted  in  many  states. 

Your  plan  of  action  must  be  based  on 
engineering  principles  and  should  be 
economically  sound. 

MAIN  has  experience  in  the  control  of  stack 
emissions,  water  and  noise  pollution  and  can 
provide  the  engineering  required  to  comply 
with  pollution  control  programs  in  your  state. 


AlAIN 

C:HAS.  T.  A\AIN,  IXC. 

Southeast  Tower  Prudential  Center  Boston  Massachusetts  02199 
Engineers  tor  the  Printing  Industry 
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Push  button  production! 
Get  great  black  and  white 
proofs  direct  from 
paste-ups  with  the  warren 
1826  Proofing  System. 

Don’t  wait  for  film,  or  tie  up  your  men  to  make  in-plant 
and  customer  proofs.  Now  anyone  who  can  push  a  button 
can  run  off  one  proof  or  hundreds  of  entire  newspaper  pages. 

Work  right  from  paste-ups,  and  get  fast,  full  size,  corrected 
page  proofs  .  .  .  proofs  for  customer  okay  .  .  .  advance  proofs 
of  store  ads  for  p  o  p.  display.  Our  1826  electrostatic  proofing 
system  delivers  dry  18"  x  26"  sheets  in  40  seconds  or  less,  for 
only  about  lOd  a  copy,  including  paper  and  toner.  Proofing 
machine,  electrostatic  paper  and  toner- all  from  a  single  source 
-are  yours  on  a  purchase  or  lease  basis.  Warren's  1826  offers 
you  greater  speed,  better  quality  proofs  and  easier  maintenance 
than  units  at  more  than  twice  the  price.  There 
are  also  extra  advantages  from  roll  stock  and 
liquid  toner.  Mail  the  coupon  today  for 
samples  and  full  details. 


INSERT  copy  (paste-up,  SET  desired  length  and 

artwork,  anything  printed,  dial  number  of  copies, 

written  or  drawn). 


PRESS  the  print  button. 
Get  dry  proofs  in  seconds! 


Balanced  Systems 
your  key  to 
better  printing 


WARREN 


Show  me! 


■  Please  send  me 
a  sample  proof 

■  Send  new 
brochure  with  full 
details 

■  Have  your  local 
dealer  call 


S,  D.  Warren  Company,  a  Division  of  Scott  Paper  Company"] 
225  Franklin  St„  Boston,  Mass,  02101 


Name 


Firm 


Address 


City 


State 


ZiD 


L, 


DEPT,  102-EP 


iir 

Installation  service 
and  instruction  by 
factory  engineers. 

LEASE  or  BUY 
on  easy  terms 


PAPERS  for  all  COMPUGRAPHIC 


systems  in  stock,  spec.  178  &  138.  15%  dis¬ 
count,  check  with  order.  Prepaid,  Berlin, 

Wis  or  NYC  ppiCEQ  PQP  QUICK 

USED  COLD  TYPE  MACHINES 

Headliners,  Morisawas,  Photon,  Foto- 
Type  Compositors,  and  other  cold  type 
setters  traded  for  Compugraphics. 
Write  for  list. 


NATIONAL  PUBLISHERS'  SUPPLY  CORP. 

Box  29,  Berlin,  Wis.  54923  •  414-361-0660 
J8  W.  22nd  St.,  NYC  10010  •  212-691-9850 


Phototypesetters 
for  text  matter 
Disploy  Type  Photosetters 


Keyboards  for  punched 
tape  or  direct  input 


Offset:  a  long  way 
from  handset  type 


and  handfed  press 


The  Hastings  (Xeb.)  Daily  Tribune  has 
made  the  transition  to  offset  printing  and 
is  a  long  way  from  the  time  75  years  ago 
when  all  production,  editorial  and  busi- 
nes.-;  took  place  in  a  16-foot  square  room. 

Four  women  set  the  type  by  hand  then 
and  printing  was  done  on  a  handfed  press 
which  had  a  capacity  of  from  800  to  1,000 
impressions  an  hour.  Only  two  pages 
could  be  printed  at  a  time. 

Employees  of  the  Tribune  now  compose 
the  paper  in  a  spacious  area  fully  car¬ 
peted.  Computers,  phototypesetters,  key¬ 
boards,  paper  and  paste  are  the  tools  used 
to  put  the  daily  newspaper  of  17,000  cir¬ 
culation  together  now. 

Offset  has  given  the  Tribune  much 
greater  flexibility  in  page  makeup  and  has 
improved  the  appearance  of  the  product, 
particularly  in  the  quality  of  photographs. 
The  Trib  has  better  color  flexibility  and 
can  provide  a  more  selective  appearance 
for  advertisers. 

A  new  Goss  Urbanite  press  was  in- 


CARPETED  COMPOSING  ROOM  at  the  Hastings  (Nebr.)  Tribune  is  where  phototype  material 
is  assembled  in  page  makeup.  This  luxury  came  with  changeover  to  cold  type  and  offset  printing. 


Don't  just  wish  for  Compu^ 
graphics  and  faster,  better 
at  composition  at  lower  cost. 


Trade  in  Headliner, 
Justowriters,  etc. 


stalled  in  Febi'uary  in  a  new  building 
built  especially  for  it.  The  structure  is  a 
one-story  concrete  block  building  with  a 
high-rise  ceiling  in  the  press  area. 

The  Urbanite  runs  at  speeds  up  to  40,- 
000  newspapers  per  hour  and  its  page 
capacity  is  48  pages,  double  w’hat  the  Trib 
had  before. 

In  addition  to  the  press:  the  new  struc¬ 
ture  also  houses  the  newsroom,  the  mail- 
room,  the  circulation  department,  addi¬ 
tional  office  space,  a  lounge  and  all 
mechanical  processes  required  to  produce 
the  paper.  That  includes  computer  and 
phototypesetting  rooms.  Forty  people  are 
involved  in  production. 


Dressel  in  new  post 


.\rthur  Dressel,  formerly  with  Domtar 
new'sprint  sales,  has  become  a  special  rep¬ 
resentative  of  Greater  Buffalo  Press  Inc. 
His  long  experience  in  newspaper-related 
industries  included  an  executive  sales  and 
engineering  post  with  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  press 
manufacturer.  Greater  Buffalo  Press  is 
engaged  in  the  business  of  printing  comic 
sections  and  advertising  supplements. 


Chas.  T.  Main  Co.  makes 
executive  assignments 


New  assignments  have  been  announced 
for  executives  of  Chas.  T.  Main  Inc.,  Bos¬ 
ton-based  engineering  firm  that  has  han¬ 
dled  numerous  projects  for  newspaper 
plants. 

Wilfred  M.  Hall,  formerly  president 
and  chairman,  is  now  chairman  of  the 
board,  and  Clarence  A.  Dauber,  corporate 
vicepresident,  has  become  president. 

Will  J.  Lessard,  formerly  in  charge  of 
pulp  and  paper  mill  engineering,  is  execu¬ 
tive  vicei)resident. 

William  Baumrucker,  senior  vicepres¬ 
ident,  has  been  given  responsibility  for 
work  on  printing  and  publishing  plants, 
paiier  mill  and  general  industrial  engi¬ 
neering,  plastics  plants  and  aircondition¬ 
ing  engineering  in  a  subsidiary,  Buerkel 
Company.  He  reports  to  David  W.  Lewis, 
who  has  been  elected  vicepresident  of 
Main. 

Hall,  who  joined  Main  in  1941  and  be¬ 
came  i)resident  in  1957,  has  just  been 
given  the  George  Xorlin  .\lumni  .\ward 
from  the  University  of  Colorado. 


NO  PICTURES — NO  BLURBS — NO  PLANES — NO  BOATS 

SINCE  1897  we  have  dismantled — moved — rigged — installed — repaired — rebuilt 
Offset  and  Letterpresses:  GOSS  •  WOOD-HOE  •  MIEHLE  •  HARRIS  •  COTTRELL 

Mailing  Room — Composing — Stereo — Engraving.  In  tools,  equipment  and  expert 
supervision,  WE  ARE  NO.  1!  WE  QUOTE  •  WE  PERFORM  •  WE  SATISFY! 


Office:  212-925-3650 


Plant:  212-431-6890 


COAST  TO  COAST  24-HOUR  SERVICE 


PLANT  INSTALLATION  ASSOCIATES  DIVISION 

Rathbun  &  Bird  Company,  379  West  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10012 
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Tucson  papers 
break  ground 
for  $5-m  plant 

Groundbi-eaking  ceremonies  were  re¬ 
cently  held  for  the  new  $5  million  plant 
for  Tucson  Newspapers,  Inc.,  at  S.  Park 
Ave.  &  E.  Irvington  Rd.  on  an  18-acre 
site.  TNI,  a  non-profit  printing  corpora¬ 
tion,  is  owned  jointly  by  the  Tucson  Daily 
Citizen  and  the  Arizona  Daily  Star,  both 
papers  using  jointly  the  same  plant  facili¬ 
ties,  reducing  production  costs,  yet  each 
paper  independently  owned. 

The  morning  Star  and  the  evening  Citi¬ 
zen  will  produce  papers  on  a  $4  million 
Goss  Metro  offset  press  capable  of  print¬ 
ing  two  separate  96-page  newspapers  at 
one  time;  maximum  size  of  single  issues 
will  be  112  pages  plus  pre-print  inserts. 

A  computerized  photographic  typeset¬ 
ting  operation  will  replace  the  present 
cast-metal  linotype  process. 

Newsroom  space  will  embrace  15,000  sq. 
ft.  on  the  second  floor  of  the  new  plant’s 
north  wing,  an  area  over  four  times  the 
present  newsroom  space  in  the  building  on 
Stone  Avenue  downtown. 

Overall  floor  space  in  the  new  plant  will 
total  151,000  square-feet;  there  will  also 
he  greatly  expanded  newsprint  storage 
space;  a  railroad  siding  will  be  construct¬ 
ed  alongside. 

There  will  be  an  employes’  cafeteria 
next  to  the  inner  patio.  Pai-king  space 
will  have  fenced  security  facilities  for 
nighttime  use. 

Designed  by  Tucson  architect  Harry 
Atkinson,  the  plant  will  be  built  by  the 
Tucson  based  M.  M.  Sundt  Construction 
Co. 

Groundbreaking  ceremonies  were  at¬ 
tended  by  300  TNI  employes  and  rela¬ 
tives,  with  Michael  E.  Pulitzer,  new  owner 
and  editor  of  the  Star,  shoveling  the  first 
dirt  at  the  site  along  with  William  A. 
Small  .Ir.,  Citizen  publisher,  and  Thomas 
T.  Clark  Jr.,  general  manager  of  both 
papers. 

• 

Tranchina  for  Pako 

The  appointment  of  Mike  Tranchina  as 
graphic  arts  territory  sales  representative 
for  the  northeastern  states  was  announced 
by  Robert  Rogers,  Pako’s  graphic  arts 
product  manager.  Tranchina  brings  16 
years  of  sales  and  technical  experience  in 
graphic  arts  products  to  his  new  position. 


I  PRO 

HIM 


PROTECT  AGAINST 
WEB  BREAKS 


iii.ik'^isifnTrnrTB 


KORTHE  ENGINEERING  CORPORATION 

•3353  Seymour  Ave., 

Schiller  Park,  III.  60176 
312-678-5520 


Ex-Photoner8  form 
program  services  firm 

A  new  firm,  called  ETTA  Associates, 
Inc.,  has  been  formed  to  provide  program¬ 
ming  seiwices  to  users  of  photo¬ 
typesetting  units  which  incorporate  their 
own  mini-computers. 

Founded  by  Robeit  W.  Kadis  and 
William  J.  Volkman  Jr.,  the  company  will 
specialize  in  enhancing  the  effectiveness 
of  programmable  photographic  typesetters 
for  various  composition  applications,  a 
spokesman  said. 

Kadis  previously  held  the  position  of 
manager  of  software  systems  for  Photon 
Inc.,  with  responsibility  for  the  develop¬ 


ment  of  typesetting  programs  utilized  in 
the  company’s  line  of  equipment. 

Volkman  was  staff  programmer  for 
Photon. 

ETTA  Associates  is  located  at  22  Mill- 
brook  Lane,  Wakefield,  Mass.,  01880. 


Robinson  promoted 

Rox.xi.D  L.  Robinson  has  been  lo-omoted 
to  West  Coast  Manager  by  United  States 
Printing  Ink  Cor])oration.  Ea.st  Ruther¬ 
ford,  New  Jersey.  Prior  to  1968,  he  had 
been  a  pressroom  foreman  for  four  and  a 
half  years  with  the  Santa  Maria  (Calif.) 
Tinus  and  five  and  a  half  years  with 
Lompoc  Record  Publications. 
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Special  Edition  DAILY  KING  NEWS  Special  Edition 


KING  PRESS,  INC.  13TH  &  MAIDEN  LANE  JOPLIN,  MISSOURI  64801 


PUBLISHER  SAVES  $100,000.00 


"I  saved  $100,000  .  .  .  because 
I  bought  a  Daily  King,"  says  Walter 
Potter,  publisher  of  the  Doily  Record, 
Long  Branch,  N.  J. 

"The  money  I  saved  doesn't  mean 
I  cut  corners,  either.  My  six  unit 
press  runs  at  20,000  P.  P.  H.,  and 
prints  beautiful  spot  or  process  color 
easily,  due  to  the  standard  running 
lateral  and  running  circumferential 
register  controls! 

"We  achieve  the  top  quality  1 
was  looking  for,  too,  because  of  the 


Daily  King's  infinitely  variable  ink 
and  water  distribution  system  .  .  . 
which  is  the  only  answer  to  fine 
quality  reproduction." 

You,  too,  may  be  able  to  sove  up  to 
$100,000  or  more,  depending  upon 
the  size  of  press  you  need.  The  Daily 
King  is  available  in  up  to  8  perfecting 
units  which  can  be  stacked  or  installed 
in  line,  depending  upon  your  press¬ 
room  space.  It's  a  heavy  duty,  pre¬ 
cision  built,  high  speed  press,  designed 
especially  for  newsp>apers  with  a 
circulation  of  10,000  to  30,000. 


CLIP  THIS  COUPON 


Dept.  EP  -  11 


I'M  INTERESTED  in  saving  money! 

Please  send  full  information  on  the  new  Daily  King  Press  to: 

Name _ 


Company 
Address 
City - 


Title 


State  - 


KING  PRESS,  INC.  13TH  8<  MAIDEN  LANE  JOPLIN,  MISSOURI  64801 

One  of  the  White  Consolidated  Industries 
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ueai  men  adept 
at  running  press 
in  offset  plant 


Two  deaf  persons  are  bucking  the  “ex¬ 
perts”  of  the  printing  industry. 

Publishers  and  unions  alike  have  barred 
the  deaf  from  becoming  pressmen.  “Too 
risky,”  “they  will  be  unable  to  hear  the 
bi-eakdowns  that  occur,”  “injury  and  con¬ 
fusion  will  result,”  are  a  few  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  often  heard. 

But  Obed  Sheffer,  who  is  deaf,  is  prov¬ 
ing  the  “experts”  wrong  as  the  head 
pressman  for  Montgomery  Newspapers  of 
Fort  Washington,  Pa.,  a  group  of  seven 
weekly,  one  daily,  and  five  tabloid  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Philadelphia  suburbs. 

For  the  past  22  years,  Sheffer,  39,  has 
been  a  pressman  with  Montgomery  News¬ 
papers.  He  now  directs  operation  on  the 
Goss  Metro  Press.  Recently  he  took  on  the 
job  of  training  Jim  Krakownak  of  Tucson, 
Arizona,  a  student  from  the  National 
Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf. 

Both  Obed  and  publisher  William  E. 
Strasburg  see  value  in  giving  another 
deaf  person  opportunity  to  learn  and  per¬ 
form  in  a  printing  area  normally  closed  to 
deaf  persons. 

As  to  the  statement  that  deaf  persons 
cannot  function  as  pressmen,  Strasburg 
says,  “That’s  not  true.  They  are  every  bit 
as  capable  as  hearing  persons.  The  quality 


THIS  IS  A  RELIC — A  Model  10  Linotype  that  was  run  by  a  gas  engine  has  been  stored  at  Long¬ 
view,  Washington,  to  await  the  day  it  goes  into  a  print  shop  museum  there.  In  the  picture  with 
it  are  Louis  Pilkington,  who  worked  for  the  Kelso  Kelsonian,  and  John  M.  McClelland  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Longview  News. 


of  work  docs  not  depend  upon  deafness  or 
hearing,  but  upon  mechanical  ability  and 
the  process  of  understanding  what  makes 
a  machine  like  the  Goss  Metro  Press  fit 
together. 

“Even  though  our  press  is  electronic, 
Obed  knows  before  any  hearing  person 
when  something  is  wrong,”  Strasburg 
added.  “He  can  sense  a  problem  in  any 
area  of  the  press  and  make  the  repair 
himself,  thus  saving  the  company  consid¬ 
erable  amounts  of  money.” 

As  the  only  national  postsecondary 
technical  school  for  the  deaf,  NTID  helps 
deaf  students  across  the  nation  acquire 
the  technical  comiietence  to  be  meaning¬ 
fully  employed.  The  Congressionally- 
established  and  funded  program  is  located 
on  the  campus  of  Rochester  Institute  of 
Technology,  an  institution  with  an  inter¬ 
national  reputation  in  the  printing  indus¬ 
try. 

Krakowiak,  who  was  graduated  from 
the  .Arizona  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind  in  1969,  has  studied  printing  tech¬ 
nology  at  NTID  for  two  and  a  half  years. 
It  was  through  Vern  Davis,  chairman  of 
the  visual  on-the-job  training  with  Mont¬ 
gomery  Newspapers. 


If  Jim  has  any  weakness  it  is  his  verbal 
communication  skills.  But  when  working 
with  another  deaf  person  while  learning 
to  operate  a  press,  Jim  can  use  sign  lan¬ 
guage  and  fingerspelling. 

“.At  first  we  thought  it  would  take  Jim 
six  months  to  learn  the  complete  oper¬ 
ation,”  Sheffer  notes.  “But  he  is  progress¬ 
ing  so  well  that  he  could  learn  most  of  the 
press  operation  in  three  or  four.” 

.At  lunch  breaks  Jim  discusses  the  Goss 
Metro  manual  he  is  reading,  sports  and 
cars  with  Obed  and  two  other  deaf  em¬ 
ployees — Ken  Crush  who  works  on  com¬ 
position,  and  Joe  Motylinski,  who  also  as¬ 
sists  on  the  press. 

Would  Strasburg  recommend  other  pub¬ 
lishers  hiring  deaf  pressmen?  “Yes,  but 
don’t  take  ours,”  he  responded  quickly. 


Tells  what's  available 
for  litho  film  from  4'  to 
48"  wide  and  for 
processing  photo  comp 
material.  Includes 
operating  cost 
analyses.  Essential 
pre-purchase  information 


CRAPHiC 


**TS  MODLCTS 


THE 

OOUARs 
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SENSE  OF 

«nOM«T1C 

FILM 

PHOCESSWC 


The  Dollars 
and  Sense  of 
Automatic 
Film  I 
Processing” 


Full  Star  Parts  line 
in  Conference  exhibit 


Star  Phototypesetting  Systems,  manu¬ 
facturer  of  the  CompStar  line  of  high 
speed  phototypesetters,  will  display  its 
complete  line  of  equipment  at  the  AN- 
PA/RI  Production  Management  Confer¬ 
ence  at  the  Atlantic  City  West  Convention 
Hall. 

Star  plans  to  display  its  entire  line  of 
phototypesetters  including  the  Models 
190-H,  190-HU  and  190-DL  and  the 
newest  Model  191.  (Booth  439). 

The  CompStar  191  has  been  designed  to 
perform  a  multiplicity  of  jobs.  With  type 
sizes  from  5%  to  48  point,  both  body  copy 
and  heads  can  be  produced  on  the  same 
system.  CompStar  191  offers  customers 
150-line-a-minute  speed  for  straight  mate¬ 
rial  and  75-line-a-minute  speed  for  intra¬ 
line  size  and  face  mixing.  Star  said. 
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Mail  to  Duane  Gibbons 

Pako  Coiporation.  6300  Olson  Mem  Hwy 

Minneapolis.  Minnesota  5544C 


POSITION 


CITY 


PRINTING  PRESS  ENGINEERS 
MACHINISTS  •  TRUCKMEN  •  RIGGERS 

CfiiimaieA,  qiuen 


Pako  Corporation.  6300  Olson  Mem  Hwy. 
Minneapolis.  Minnesota  55440 


1  Sh«rman  Av«nu«/  J«rs«y  City,  N.J.  07307 
i20V  659-6888 
N.Y.  Phon«:  13131  367-3375 


Processing  Systems  tor  tt'e  Graohic  Arts.  Photographic 
Motion  picture  Medical  and  Industrial  X  Ray  Industries 


I 


GRACE 


‘TOTAL 


Pattern  plates  or  direct  printing  plates  —  now  LETTERFLEX  Systems  offers 
the  advantages  of  photocomposition  with  an  option.  The  new  LETTERFLEX 
Pattern  plate  is  accurate  and  hard.  It’s  the  fastest  route  to  top  quality  mats, 
even  makes  it  possible  for  you  to  operate  efficiently  combining  hot  metal  and 
photocomposition.  Choose  from  three  ways:  (1)  Go  photocomposition  and 
print  direct  from  LETTERFLEX  plates;  (2)  set  photocomposition  and  mold  mats 
from  LETTERFLEX  Pattern  plates;  or  (3)  combine  LETTERFLEX  and  hot  metal 
in  the  same  form.  Make  a  choice  and  save  time  and  money  with  LETTERFLEX, 
now  printing  more  than  20  leading  dailies.  Contact  LETTERFLEX  Systems, 
_____  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  Clarksville,  Maryland  21029. 

noW) 

photocomposition 
with  stereo, 
or  direct  plates. 


MAKING  ITS  FIRST  MOVE — The  Winter  Haven  (Fla.)  News-Chief,  published  on  the  same  site 
for  60  years,  will  move  to  new  quarters  in  November.  Pictured  here  in  an  artist's  rendering,  the 
new  structure  will  have  double  the  floor  space  as  the  existing  plant  and  offices  now  used  by  the 
11,000  circulation  daily.  The  interior  will  feature  10,000  square  feet  of  carpeted  area  and  only 
four  enclosed  offices.  The  facade  of  the  building  will  utilize  riverrocic  siding. 


ANPA  conducts 
newspaper  plant 
safety  studies 

Industry-wide  solutions  to  safety  and 
health  problems  in  newspaper  plants  are 
being:  studied  by  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  Research  Institute 
while  individual  managements  move  to 
comply  w’ith  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act. 

Cleve  Rumble,  director  of  employe  rela¬ 
tions,  the  Courier-Journal  and  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Times,  conducted  a  workshop  dur¬ 
ing  the  Newspaper  Personnel  Relations 
-\s.<ociation  conference  in  Indianapolis  re¬ 
cently  and  emphasized  the  necessity  for 
“quick  compliance.” 

Such  compliance  can  be  effected  when  it 
is  obvious  that  an  insi)ection  will  result  in 
citations,  or  safeguards  can  be  installed 
during  abatement  periods,  according  to 
Frank  Mc.\llister,  personnel  director  of 
the  Indiana  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

He  warned  that  penalties  for  violations 
of  the  OSH.4  will  result  should  there  be 
failure  to  correct  hazards  during  such 
abatement  i)eriods. 

Rumble’s  opinion  is  that  the  new  law 
leads  industry  in  the  right  direction  to  “do 
some  of  the  things  we  should  have  already 
done”  and  will  make  “our  places  of  busi¬ 
ness  safer  for  the  individual.” 

The  Louisville  newspapers  acted  early 
and  designated  an  engineering  depart¬ 
ment  to  study  carefully  the  e.xposure  to 
risk.  Such  studies  had  been  completed  be¬ 
fore  the  act  became  effective  last  year. 

Prote«'lioii  for  pre*Miieu 

One  result  was  transferring  a  safety 
engineer  to  the  production  department 
who  works  fulltime  on  training  programs 
and  meetings  with  employes. 

-Another  has  been  management’s  insis- 
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tence  that  pressmen  wear  ear  protectors 
at  all  times  while  in  the  pressroom.  They 
are  given  a  choice  of  three  types,  the 
l)aj)ers  footing  the  expense. 

As  for  excessive  noise.  Rumble  said  sur¬ 
veys  were  conducted  and  corrections  made 
where  necessary.  Such  corrections  in¬ 
cluded,  for  the  most  part,  covers  for  mo¬ 
tors  that  previously  had  been  left  un¬ 
shielded. 

.4NPA  RI  ha.s  been  producing  lead 
screens  for  this  purpose.  Rumble  said,  and 
these,  if  found  to  be  effective,  could  be 
adopted  industry-wide.  Other  improve¬ 
ments  being  studied  are  glass  enclosures 
for  pressmen  for  use  while  presses  are 
running.  Press  folders  have  been  encased 
in  some  instances. 

Rumble  suggested  that  it  would  be 
provident  to  study  ANPA’s  findings 
rather  than  spend  thousands  of  dollars  on 
local  efforts  that  may  not  pass  OSHA 
standards. 

Besides  motor  guarding,  he  said  electri¬ 
cal  grounding  and  the  force  of  compressed 
air  must  also  be  investigated  to  see  if 
standards  are  being  complied  with. 

Thei'e  still  remains  the  question  of  who 
will  police  the  regulations — management 
or  employe  groups.  At  the  outset,  and  still 
a  problem,  were  the  number  of  employe 
complaints  registered. 

Under  OSHA  rules,  inspectors  must  is¬ 
sue  citations  when  they  discover  safety 
and  health  hazards.  Rumble  said.  His  sug¬ 
gestion  for  combatting  this  is  to  have  an 
.■\NPA  RI  team  visit  the  plant  and  check 
it  out.  He  emphasized  that  the  rights  of 
employes  are  very  substantial  in  the  lawn’s 
standards. 

Health  pmblenis 

McAllister,  reviewing  the  health  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  act,  said  that  when  health 
questions  arise  industry  has  been  found  to 
be  not  well  prepared  to  comply.  He  listed 
as  health  problems:  noise,  toxics,  air  qual¬ 
ity  and  quantity,  lighting,  carbon  monox¬ 
ide,  certain  chemicals  and  metals. 

He  cautioned  that  while  questions  may 
be  asked  of  OSHA  representatives  re¬ 
garding  how  to  apply  the  law,  “don’t  in¬ 
vite  them  over  to  do  an  inspection,  even 
though  you  are  confident  things  are  in 


good  condition,  because  it  very  likely  will 
cost  you.” 

Already,  some  penalties  have  been  quite 
significant  so  far  as  amounts  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

Rumble  described  audiometric  equip¬ 
ment  which  may  be  necessary  to  install, 
with  a  registered  nurse  available  to  certi¬ 
fy  tests.  There  are  mobile  units  for  this 
type  of  testing  which  may  be  used  by 
newspapers  not  wishing  to  install  equip¬ 
ment  permanently. 

He  said  it  is  important  to  impress  com¬ 
pliance  officers  with  what  safety  and 
health  upgrading  has  been  done  plus  a 
general  showing  of  good  faith  and  the 
competence  of  people  assigned  to  enforce 
safety  measures. 

• 

New  stacker  unit  from 
Baldwin-Gegenheimer 

Baldwin-Gegenheimer  Corp.,  Stamford, 
Connecticut,  is  introducing  its  new  coun¬ 
ter-stacker,  the  Megatronic  107,  into  its 
Count-0- Veyor  family  of  stackers.  The 
new  unit,  which  features  a  solid  state 
electronic  system  for  stack  count,  will  be 
shown  in  booth  238  at  the  ANPA/RI  Pro¬ 
duction  Management  Conference. 

The  system  contains  an  electronic 
device  that  “senses”  the  trailing  edge  of 
the  paper  (which  may  be  “fold”  or  “open” 
edge  leading).  This  counting  head,  the 
company  said,  coupled  with  a  solid  state 
tracking,  “insures  that  each  stack  has  the 
required  number  of  papers.” 

Capable  of  counting  and  stacking  from 
a  single  sheet  up  to  a  96  page  product,  at 
speeds  up  to  60,000  papers  per  hour,  the 
Megatronic  107  incorporates,  according  to 
the  manufacturer,  “a  totally  new  ap¬ 
proach  to  press  speed  synchronization, 
with  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  re¬ 
shingling  after  interruptions  in  delivery 
feed. 

The  unit  was  said  to  be  inexpensive 
enough  “for  a  small  weekly”  but  has  the 
“speed  and  dependability  demanded  by  the 
metropolitan  daily.”  The  107  reportedly 
can  also  work  off-line  on  inserters  and 
staffers. 
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News  executives 
take  training  in 
printing  skills 

By  Carol  A.  Cheatham 


Back  home,  in  Biel,  Switzerland,  Mark 
Gassman,  is  a  newspaper  executive.  Like 
his  American  counterpart  he  wears  a  suit 
and  tie  to  work  .  .  .  always.  And  he 
probably  never  gets  his  hands  dirty. 

But  today,  he’s  sitting  there  in  work 
clothes,  proudly  showng  off  a  pair  of 
dirty,  greasy  palms — and  the  grin  on  his 
face  says  he’s  proud  of  them. 

This  man,  who  may  earn  $25,000  a  year 
at  his  newspaper  management  job,  is  typi¬ 
cal  of  many  students,  from  the  U.S.  and 
foreign  countries,  who  are  enrolled  at  the 
unique  Newspaper  Production  and  Re¬ 
search  Center  in  Oklahoma  City. 

NPRC  offers  classes  in  all  phases  of 
newspaper  production.  And  the  classes 
are  singular  because  they  are  not  the 
blackboard-chalk-theory  type.  The  modern 
building  houses  one  of  the  most  up-to-date 
and  best-equipped  newspaper  printing 
plants  in  the  southwest.  The  entire  oper¬ 
ation  represents  an  investment  of  approx¬ 
imately  $800,000. 

But  oddly  enough,  the  plant  doesn’t 
print  any  general  circulation  newspapers. 
It  is  used  solely  for  training  purposes, 
and  its  only  products  are  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives  who,  after  several  weeks  of  in¬ 
struction,  return  to  their  hometowns  bet¬ 
ter  informed  about  the  mechanical  oper¬ 
ations  of  their  own  newspapers. 

Although  the  student’s  regular  job  may 
be  in  an  area  such  as  circulation  or  rejjoit- 
ing,  and  unrelated  to  his  NPRC  course, 
most  of  them  felt  they  were  learning 
something  vital.  As  one  student  put  it,  “It 
gives  you  an  appreciation  of  other  peo¬ 
ple’s  problems.” 

According  to  S.  B.  Whittenburg,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Globe  News  Publishing  Com- 
l)any,  Amarillo,  Tex.,  and  chairman  of  the 
Center’s  Trustees,  NPRC’s  aim  is  “to  ac¬ 
quaint  newspai)er  management  people 
with  newspaper  printing  techniques  so 
they  can  make  more  intelligent  decisions 
and  so  they  can  operate  their  plants  dur¬ 
ing  an  emergency.” 

1.27(1  executiv('>>  attended 

Since  the  school’s  founding  in  1967, 
some  1,200  executives  have  attended,  and 
Whittenburg  notes  that  “attendance  has 
been  growing  steadily.”  The  school  reports 
that  full  classes  are  already  booked  for 
the  summer  months. 

The  typical  student  day  begins  at  8:30, 
and  the  first  day’s  class  includes  instruc¬ 
tions  on  making  a  pressman’s  hat — “to  get 
their  attention.”  Luring  an  average  day 
the  executi%’e  will  spend  approximately 
one  hour  in  classroom  theory  and  the  rest 
of  the  day  is  spent  in  “hands-on”  experi¬ 
ence.  Visual  aids,  textbooks,  scale  models 
and  problem  solving  is  used  in  the  class¬ 
room,  but  the  entire  concept  of  NPRC  is 
based  on  actually  letting  the  student  work 
on  real  equipment.  The  hands-on  method 


A  NEW  PAD,  MAN! — Police  helicopter  perches  on  helipad  atop 
Building  in  downtown  Columbus,  Georgia.  The  Ledger  and  Enc 
use  in  public  service  missions.  Pictured  is  a  one-ton  chopper.  T 
copters  weighing  up  to  seven  tons. 


an  addition  to  the  R.  W.  Page 
luirer  are  offering  the  pad  for 
ke  pad  will  accommodate  heli- 


tion  Program,  Inc.  (SPPI),  which  has  200 
member  newspapers  and  300  affiliate 
members. 

Robert  H.  Spahn,  a  director  and  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  the  Oklahoma  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  is  serving  his  lath  year  as 
SPPI  president.  Other  trustees  of  the  cen¬ 
ter  are:  Richard  D.  Blum,  the  Dallas 
Moni'uKj  \cirs;  Thomas  T.  Clark  Jr., 
Newsi)apers  Inc.;  Robert  M.  Hederman, 
J<icf:son  (Miss.)  Dailii  Xeirs  A-  ('larioii- 
Lidin  r;  James  L.  Knight,  the  Miami  Her¬ 
ald;  Richard  E.  Palmer,  Ilaton  Koiige 
La.)  State-Times  A  Adiocate;  .\rthur  T. 
Gormley,  Landmark  Communications;  Pat 
Taggart,  Newspapers,  Inc.,  and  Herbert 
L.  Price,  Newspaper  Agency  Corp., 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 

The  centei-  was  established  as  a  cooper¬ 
ative  venture  between  Pacific  Northwest 
Newspaj)er  -Association  and  the  Western 
Newsjjaper  Industrial  Relations  Bureau 
on  the  jn-emise  that  development  of  skill¬ 
ful  newspa])er  management  must  include 
production  .skills  as  well  as  technical 
knowledge. 

NPRC’s  administrative  staff  includes  L. 
R.  McCoy,  assistant  to  the  president; 
James  I>.  Stuckey,  general  manager;  Ber¬ 
nard  F.  Hoffman,  director  of  training; 
Roger  K.  Pekrul,  assistant  director  of 
ti-aining,  and  Mrs.  Wanda  Johnson,  busi¬ 
ness  manager.  .Associated  with  the  school 
are  part-time  instructors  who  hold  down 
regular  jobs  in  large  metroimlitan  news¬ 
papers. 

Most  of  the  center’s  equipment  has  been 
donated  either  by  SPPI  members  or  man¬ 
ufacturers.  The  largest  (liece  of  ei\uip- 
ment  is  a  web  ])ress  that  is  cajiable  of 
turning  out  a  48-|)age  regidar  newspaper 
or  a  90-page  tabloid. 
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means  giving  them  “something  live  to 
work  on.” 

-And  real,  live  equipment  it  is.  The 
press  class,  although  the  most  i>opular,  is 
certainly  not  the  only  area  of  newspaper 
production  that  NPRC  is  equii)i)ed  to 
teach.  During  their  stay,  and  according  to 
their  chosen  curriculum,  the  students  can 
learn  how  to  run  offset  web  presses,  type¬ 
setting  machines  of  various  kinds,  stereo¬ 
typing,  photo-engraving  and  photo¬ 
composition  equipment.  -All  classes  and 
production  work  are  taught  by  school  per¬ 
sonnel  who  have  had  many  years  of  actual 
newspaper  production  experience. 

In  addition  to  the  executive  type  of 
student,  who  learns  his  skill  so  he  can 
operate  his  plant  in  an  emeigency,  there 
is  another  type  of  student.  NPRC  also 
uses  its  equipment  to  accelerate  regu¬ 
lar  job  training  for  many  regular  newspa¬ 
per  employes  from  around  the  country. 

That  NPRC  has  been  a  success  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  fact  that  the  original  10,000 
square-foot  facility  is  no  longer  adeipiate. 
.So,  it  is  being  enlarged  by  a  4,000  square- 
foot  addition  that  will  house  a  new  en¬ 
larged  engraving  department  and  offset 
plate-making  room. 

C.oiiiplete  facilities 

The  center  teaches  both  hot  metal  and 
l)hoto-composition  in  its  composing  room 
classes  and  has  comjdete  facilities  for  en¬ 
graving,  stereotype,  letter  i)ress  and  offset 
jn-ess  training. 

Keeping  abreast  of  modern  newspaper 
technology,  the  center  has  recently  added 
courses  in  electronics  (basics)  and 
markup  for  computer-driven  photo  com¬ 
posing  machines. 

NPRC  is  a  division  of  Southern  Produc- 
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Robert  Boyle  moves  up 
with  Hudson  Dispatch 

Robert  L.  Boyle  has  been  named  as 
president  and  publisher  of  the  Hudson 
I >1!^ [Hitch,  Union  City,  X.J.,  succeeding 
James  J.  McMahon  who  was  appointed  as 
chaiiman  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Beyle  is  the  grandson  of  the  late  John 
F.  Boyle  Sr.,  who  acquired  the  paper  in 
1027.  He  had  been  serving  as  the 
I'ispatch's  vicepresident.  McMahon  had 
been  president  and  publisher  since  1960. 

Thomas  Meegan,  circulation  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager  as  well  as  assistant  treas¬ 
urer,  was  named  as  vicepresident,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Boyle.  He  continues  as  circulation 
manager. 

Alfred  Antoniotti,  comptroller,  was  also 
■  umed  as  assistant  treasui'er. 

Bertram  J.  Kersen,  advertising  director 
Since  1952,  adds  the  responsibilities  of 
director  of  marketing  and  opeiations. 

*  ♦  » 

Arthir  Ochs  Sulzberger,  publisher 
of  the  Xeiv  York  Times — a  citation  from 
^olumbia  University,  of  which  he  is  an 
lumnus  and  trustee,  for  his  leadership 
nd  philanthropy  on  behalf  of  Jewish 
udent  life. 

*  *  * 

Richard  Gilman,  copy  editor  of  the 
izona  Daily  Star,  Tucson,  has  been 
med  outstanding  journalism  graduate 
the  University  of  Arizona.  He  also  re- 
ved  the  Sherman  R.  Miller  Memorial 
aque. 

*  «  * 

ALlTtro  Givens,  formerly  of  the  Semi- 
ole  (Okla.)  Producer  news  staff,  has  be- 
me  regional  news  writer  for  the  Sliau- 
ee  (Okla.)  Xeus-Star. 

♦  *  * 

Carlton  Wallaci: — promoted  to  pro- 
tluction  foreman  at  the  Enterprise  (Ala.) 
Daily  Ledger  .  .  .  Kenneth  Brown — 
from  production  superintendent  to  adver¬ 
tising  manager  .  .  .  Dane  Garrett — 
from  photographer  to  sports  editor  .  .  . 
Robert  Beetles  is  new  photo  assistant. 
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Stickel  is  president 
of  Oregonian  Company 

New  president  of  Oregonian  Publishing 
Co.,  w’hich  produces  the  Oregon  Journal 
and  the  Portland  Oregonian,  is  Fred  A. 
Stickel,  who  has  been  general  manager  of 
the  firm  since  1967. 

Stickel,  who  moved  to  Portland  from 
Jersey  City,  where  he  had  been  publisher 
of  the  Jersey  Journal,  succeeds  Michael  J. 
Frey,  who  becomes  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

Robert  A.  Notson,  former  editor  of  the 
Oregonian  and  its  publisher  since  succeed¬ 
ing  Frey  in  1968,  will  remain  as  head  of 
the  Oregonian,  the  morning  paper  of  the 
Newhouse-owned  Portland  firm.  Donald  J. 
Sterling  Jr.  is  editor  and  chief  executive 
of  the  Journal. 

Stickel,  a  Marine  Corps  officer  during 
World  War  II,  started  in  the  newspaper 
field  as  an  advertising  salesman  for  the 
Hoboken  Jersey  Observer  in  1945  and  in 
1951  joined  the  Jersey  Journal  staff.  He 
was  that  paper’s  advertising  director 
from  1955  to  1966  and  its  publisher  in 
1966-67. 

*  *  ic 

Dennis  Wayne  Myers — named  area 
news  and  feature  writer  by  the  Pattis 
Valley  (Okla.)  Daily  Democrat. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Jerry  Finkel-STEIN,  publisher  of  the 
Xeu'  York  Laic  Journal — elected  a  di¬ 
rector  of  Rockefeller  Center  Inc. 

♦  *  * 

John  M.  Taylor,  Jr. — named  director 
of  the  advertising-production  service  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot 
&  Ledger-Star.  He  has  lieen  manager  of 
the  Portsmouth  Chesapeake  retail  adver¬ 
tising  department. 

♦ 

Archie  Satterfield,  ecology  and  en¬ 
vironment  writer  at  the  Seattle  Times, 
recently  published  his  third  book,  “Oregon 
Coast,”  for  which  Ray  Atkeson  supplied 
the  photography. 

♦  *  « 

Robert  Alvare,  formerly  of  Lynn 
(Mass.)  Item — to  the  staff  of  Hobbs 
(N.M.)  Xeus-Sun. 

*  ♦  * 

JiTER  Bryan,  .Alamogordo  Daily  Xews 
— elected  chairman  of  the  New  Mexico 
Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

*  * 

Carol  Liston,  a  member  of  the  Boston 
Globe’s  State  House  Bureau  and  a  1971 
Nieman  Fellow,  has  been  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  to  Globe  editor  Thom.as  Winship 
.  .  .  John  H.arris,  Sunday  editor,  has 
been  promoted  to  associate  editor,  and 
Anthony'  Spinazzol.a  has  been  named  to 
the  Sunday  editor’s  post. 

«  «  « 

Chris  Powell,  reporter,  Journal-In¬ 
quirer,  Vernon,  Conn. — promoted  to  night 
editor,  a  newly-created  post. 


Fred  A.  Stickel 


Maskovsky  leaves  ANPA 
to  be  school  principal 

Marvin  Maskovsky,  director  of  educa¬ 
tional  services  for  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  Foundation, 
has  been  appointed  principal  of  Torring- 
ton  (Conn.)  High  School  effective  July  1. 

With  ANPA  Foundation  since  1967,  he 
was  responsible  for  coordinating  and  ad¬ 
ministering  the  Newspaper  in  the  Class¬ 
room  program. 

.4  successor  has  not  yet  been  selected. 

.4  1948  graduate  of  Torrington, 

Maskovsky  served  for  13  years  as  a  facul¬ 
ty  member  of  the  high  school  prior  to 
joining  the  Foundation. 


Daniel  goes  to  India 

The  appointment  of  Leon  Daniel  as 
United  Piess  International  manager  for 
India  has  been  announced  in  Tokyo  by 
Donald  J.  Brydon,  vicejjresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  for  Asia.  Daniel  joined  UPI 
in  1956  and  worked  in  Nashville, 
Knoxville,  and  Atlanta,  before  being  as¬ 
signed  to  Vietnam  in  1966.  He  worked  in 
the  Tokyo  and  Bangkok  bureaus  prior  to 
his  present  assignment  to  India. 
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in  the  news 


12  Stanford  fellows 
selected  for  ’72-73 

Stanford  University  has  awarded  12 
Professional  Journalism  Fellowships  for 
the  1972-73  academic  yeai\  The  fellows 
will  be  at  Stanford  for  six  months,  begin¬ 
ning  September  25,  to  study  anything  (ex¬ 
cept  journalism  itself)  that  will  enable 
them  to  do  a  better  job  on  their  return  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  fellowship. 

The  1972-73  fellows: 

Michael  Anders,  27,  reporter,  Washing¬ 
ton  Star. 

Gail  Ben  singer,  28,  reporter.  Congres¬ 
sional  Quarterly. 

Christopher  Cory,  31,  national  education 
correspondent.  Time. 

Fikru  Djufri,  34,  economics  editor,  the 
weekly  newsmagazine  Tempo,  Indonesia. 

Wilfredo  Espaldon,  36,  news  supervi¬ 
sor,  Associated  Broadcasting  Corp.,  Rizal, 
Philippines. 

William  Greenburg,  34,  environmental 
and  science  editor,  Nashville  Tennessean. 

Charles  Hammer,  37,  reporter,  Kansas 
City  Star. 

Mohammad  Ibrahim,  sub-editor,  Kabul 
Times,  Kabul,  Afghanistan. 

Edwin  Mauel,  38,  night  editor,  Sa7i  Ber- 
nardhto  Sun. 

David  Nathan,  31,  city  hall  reporter, 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

John  Ora  vets,  30,  wire  editor,  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star. 

Tashitaka  Yoshida,  foreign  affairs  re¬ 
porter,  Nihon  Keizai  Shimbun,  Tokyo. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Jack  M.\RKS,  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail 
— elected  president  of  the  Ontario  Sports- 
writers  and  Sportscasters  Association  for 
a  second  term. 

*  «  * 

William  Mainwaring,  publisher  of  the 
Salem  (Ore.)  Capital  Journal — elected 
president  of  the  Salem  Area  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

*  *  * 

Phil  Gilstkap — from  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Oregon  Statesnum 
and  Capital  Journal  at  Salem,  Ore.  to  di¬ 
rector  of  sales  for  the  Village  Green,  a 
resort  motor  hotel  in  Cottage  Grove. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Dwight  Schuh — named  outdoor  writer 
for  the  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and 
News. 


Lane  Smith  Mel  Sayre 


Mel  Sayre,  67,  retires; 
Lane  Smith  is  new  C.E. 

Mel  Sayre,  city  editor  of  the  Seattle 
Titnes  the  past  12  years,  has  retired  at 
age  67. 

He  had  been  with  the  Times  35  years. 

Lane  Smith,  46,  has  succeeded  Sayre. 
He  has  been  at  the  Times  24  years.  He 
began  as  a  reporter,  served  as  night  city 
editor  and  as  religion  editor. 

Jack  Hauptli,  52,  who  served  as  an  as¬ 
sistant,  was  promoted  to  associate  city 
editor,  a  new’’  post.  Cliff  Rowe,  35,  was 
promoted  to  assistant  city  editor.  He 
joined  the  Times  as  a  copy  editor  in  June 
1969. 

*  *  * 

Robkrt  0.  Hovixg,  former  Washington 
correspondent  for  Booth  Newspapers — to 
director  of  public  information,  Detroit 
Edison  Company. 

*  *  ♦  * 

Sam  Hamilton,  former  Santa  Ana 
(Calif.)  Register  reporter,  has  become 
moderator  of  the  Nightline  program  at 
KPOK,  Portland,  Ore. 

*  *  * 

Tom  Hklland,  who  attended  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  school  of  journalism 
prior  to  entering  the  Air  Force,  has 
joined  the  news  reporting  staff  of  the 
Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and  News 
under  a  military  program  which  allows 
six  months  of  training  in  a  civilian  skill 
before  military  discharge. 

*  «  * 

Tracy  Wood  of  the  UPI  foreign  desk 
in  New  York  has  been  assigned  to  the 
Saigon  bureau.  She  joined  UPI  in  1966 
in  Sacramento,  where  she  covered  poli¬ 
tics,  and  was  transferred  to  New  York 
in  1971. 
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John  Burchard — from  chief  account¬ 
ant  to  new  position  of  controller  of  the 
Otnaha  World-Herald.  He  went  to  the 
newspaper  in  1965  from  Peter  Kiew’it  & 
Sons  Inc.,  international  construction  firm. 

♦  «  ♦ 

Harold  Kinsch,  a  member  of  the  staff 
for  10  years,  has  been  appointed  associate 
editor  of  the  Camarillo  (Calif.)  Daily 
News  to  succeed  Don  Black,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  return  to  Kansas. 

*  *  * 

JiTlOME  Gross,  former  Toledo  Blade  re¬ 
porter  and  assistant  managing  editor  of 
the  Zanesville  (0.)  News,  is  retiring 
June  15  from  the  post  of  director  of  the 
Toledo  Labor-Management-Citizens  Com¬ 
mittee  after  26  years  of  service. 

*  *  ♦ 

Mrs.  Glenn  Dennis,  reporter-colum¬ 
nist  for  the  Findlay  (O.)  Republican- 
Courier,  retired  in  May  after  a  long  ca¬ 
reer.  She  was  better  known  to  thousands 
of  readers  as  “Peg”  and  her  weekly  col¬ 
umn,  “Cream  for  Your  Morning  Coffee.” 

*  ♦  * 

William  R.  Bartlett — appointed  to 
the  newly  created  po.st  of  assistant  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  San  Bernardino 
(Calif.)  Sun-Telegram.  He  has  been  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager  for  18  years. 

*  *  * 

Barry  Howard  Scripps,  a  1969  gradu¬ 
ate  in  journalism  at  the  University  of 
.\rizona,  is  now  publisher  of  the  Beau- 
mont-Banning  (Calif.)  Banning  Record 
Gazette  (a  Scripps  League  Newspaper). 
For  the  past  two  years  he  has  been  work¬ 
ing  in  all  departments  as  a  trainee  of  the 
Napa  (Calif.)  Napa  Register.  Barry  is 
the  son  of  Edw.\rd  W.  Scripps,  chairman 
of  the  board  and  president  of  the  Scripps 
League  Newspapers  Inc. 

♦  ♦  * 

Bernard  W.  Cai’ghey,  a  regional  ex¬ 
ecutive  in  the  UPI  Northeastern  Division 
for  four  years— appointed  assistant  di¬ 
vision  news  editor  in  Boston  .  .  .  Ronald 
W.  Riechmann — named  New  England 
broadcast  editor  for  UPI  in  the  Boston 
bureau,  replacing  Patrick  J.  Malin,  who 
resigned. 

♦  ♦  * 

Nick  Nichols,  former  managing  editor 
of  the  Daily  Argus  Observer  in  Ontario, 
Oregon,  has  moved  to  Pocatello,  Idaho, 
as  city  editor  of  the  Idaho  State  Journal. 

*  *  * 

Neil  Sheehan,  New  York  Times  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Pentagon  Papers  series — 
an  honorarj-  doctorate  degree  from  Co¬ 
lumbia  College  (Chicago). 

*  ♦  * 

John  Allison  has  joined  the  newspa¬ 
per  department  of  Washington  National 
Insurance  Company,  Evanston,  Ill.  He 
formerly  worked  on  circulation  projects 
for  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 

«  *  * 

Harold  F,  Grumhaus,  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Trib^ine — an  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Humane  Letters  by  Mundelein 
College. 

#  4c  4: 

Mattie  Colin,  women’s  editor  and  re¬ 
porter  for  Negro  newspapers  and  press 
associations — appointed  staff  writer  for 
Chicago  Park  District  public  relations  de¬ 
partment. 
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Xylogic  system 
for  calling  up 
copy  is  shown 

A  computer-based  production  system, 
already  up  and  running  at  two  newspa¬ 
pers,  will  be  demonstrated  at  the  AN- 
PA/RI  Production  Management  Confer¬ 
ence  by  Xylogic  Systems  Inc.,  Natick, 
Massachusetts.  Formed  in  1970,  the  firm 
is  showing  at  the  conference  (Booth  556) 
for  the  first  time. 

The  Xylogic  system  went  operational  at 
the  Daytona  Beach  (Fla.)  News-Journal 
last  September  and  started  up  at  the 
Farmington  (N’.M.)  Daily  Times  four 
months  ago. 

The  Xylogics  system  enables  wire  ser¬ 
vice  stories  and  locally  written  copy  to  be 
captured  and  stored  in  the  computer  di¬ 
rectly  from  their  sources — the  writer’s 
keystroke  and  the  impulses  of  the  incom¬ 
ing  wire  copy. 

Wire  copy  (both  the  News-Journal  and 
the  Times  are  Associated  Press  members) 
goes  directly  into  the  computer  for  stor¬ 
age,  eliminating  punched  paper  tape.  Re¬ 
porters’  copy  and  other  material  such  as 
classified  ads,  headlines,  cutlines  and  tv 
listings  also  go  directly  into  computer 
storage. 

The  reporters  and  the  ad  copyists  may 
enter  copy  through  video  display  termi¬ 
nals  or  through  hard-wired  electric 
typewriters  (e.g.  Facit  or  IBM  Selectrics) 
specially  modified  for  the  job  by  Xylogics. 
Optical  character  readers  also  may  be  em¬ 
ployed. 

Range  of  options 

Once  in  the  computer,  the  copy  may  be 
called  out  on  the  VDT  screen  for  editing 
and  copy  formating.  The  editor  has  a  wide 
range  of  options  on  the  VDT,  from  editing 
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and  rearranging  copy  to  copyfitting,  de¬ 
scribed  as  “a  unique  provision  for  justify¬ 
ing  text  without  setting  type.” 

With  copyfitting  (the  command  on  the 
VDT  is  ‘C’),  the  system  test  justifies  copy 
upon  request  and  reports  the  length  of 
any  material  in  lines  and  its  depth  in 
picas  and  points. 

The  editor  can  then  view  the  justified 
copy  on  the  VDT  screen,  complete  with 
indents,  notches,  bold  face  indicators  and 
the  like. 

The  system  can  take  justified  or  unjus¬ 
tified  wire  service  copy  and  with  the 
copyfitting  feature  rejustify  it  to  fit  wider 
or  narrower  column  widths,  notch  it,  rear¬ 
range  it  and  italicize  it — all  in  the  com¬ 
puter,  without  setting  a  single  word  in 
type.  Xylogics  said. 

The  Xylogics  system  software  provides 
the  editor  with  a  variety  of  typographical 
functions  he  can  introduce  into  the  copy 
with  a  ‘Q’  code  on  the  VDT — line  length 
changes,  magnification  changes  and  font 
changes  among  others. 

All  special  typographical  functions  are 
preceded  by  the  letter  ‘Q’  when  coded  on 
the  VDT  and  are  followed  by  a  number  or 
letter  code.  A  ‘Q’  is  used  because  it’s  easy 
to  spot  in  copy. 

Here’s  how  the  VDT  works  in  a  typical 
case:  The  editor  calls  for  AP  A  wire 
story  203  by  keying  A203  on  the  VDT 
keyboai'd.  The  story  immediately  is  dis¬ 
played  on  the  unit’s  screen. 

After  proofing,  the  editor  might  want  a 
24-point  head.  He  types  in  the  proper  code 
and  writes  the  headline  above  the  copy. 

(The  headline  can  be  written  with  the 
body  copy  in  a  photocomp  environment.  In 
a  hot-type  environment,  the  two  processes 
would  be  separated.) 

Next,  the  editor  might  write  his  tag 
line,  keying  for  type  size.  Then  he  would 
return  to  eight  and  a  half  point  type  to 
work  on  the  body  copy.  If  a  cut  run¬ 
around  (notch)  is  needed,  he  would  key 
QN  at  the  beginning  of  the  paragraph. 

After  that  he  w’ould  go  to  copyfitting 
for  trial  hyphenation  and  justification  by 
keying  ‘C’.  The  story  appears  as  it  will 
look  in  print.  If  acceptable,  the  story  is 
keyed  immediately  into  justified  paper 
tape. 

Output  from  the  system  typically  is  pa¬ 
per  tape  to  drive  a  typesetter,  but  option¬ 
ally  a  typesetter  can  be  hard-wired  direct¬ 
ly  into  the  system. 

Input  at  the  News- Journal  is  handled 
by  six  Facit  TypeTerminals,  three  AP 
wires  (a  wire,  sports  wire  and  the  Florida 
wire)  and  a  high-speed  tape  reader.  The 
material  goes  directly  into  the  computer 
and  on  to  memory  storage. 

The  News-Journal  is  an  ITU  shop,  and 
the  union  has  jurisdiction  over  all  local 
input.  So  the  news  operation,  as  far  as 
the  reporters  and  editors  is  concerned,  has 
not  changed  much. 

The  local  reporter’s  copy  is  typed  on 
manual  typewriters,  pencil  edited  and 
passed  on  to  the  operator  who  then 
punches  it  on  the  Facit  just  as  he  used  to 
do  on  a  TTS  machine,  except  that  there  is 
no  paper  tape  now. 

Four  VDTs  are  in  the  proofroom,  each 
capable  of  assessing  any  wire  copy  or 
locally-input  copy  by  calling  up  the  file 
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number.  Output  of  the  proofed  copy  is  to 
high-speed  paper  tape  punches.  A  logging 
typewriter  in  the  composing  room  keeps 
track  of  all  that’s  been  done. 

At  Daytona,  the  justified  paper  tape  is 
run  on  one  or  two  Extended  Range 
Linofilm  SuperQuicks  or  on  a  Comp/Star 
190.  The  newspaper  expects  to  replace  the 
SuperQuicks  with  a  Linotron  505  in  the 
near  future. 

Before  it  went  to  the  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  system,  the  New's-Journal — an 
offset  morning  and  evening  daily  with  a 
combined  circulation  of  67,000 — never  got 
a  look  at  the  locally-produced  copy  until  it 
appeared  on  the  film  positive. 

The  only  way  to  make  corrections  in 
most  instances  was  to  repunch  paper 
tape,  cut  and  paste. 

The  Farmington  Daily  Times  has  no 
union  and  no  restrictions  were  placed  on 
input  of  local  or  wire  copy.  Here  the 
newspaper’s  reporters  use  eight  Facit 
TypeTerminals  to  input  their  copy  direct¬ 
ly  into  the  system.  Classified  ad  copy 
comes  from  Facit  machines  in  the  adroom. 

Editing  and  input  of  display  ad  copy  is 
done  on  three  VDT  units  in  the  composing 
room.  As  at  Daytona  Beach,  the  AP  wire 
copy  (the  New  Mexico  state  wire)  goes 
directly  into  the  computer. 

No  tape  is  produced  at  all,  except  for 
copy  that  actually  will  appear  in  the  pa¬ 
per.  The  justified  tape  drives  Farming¬ 
ton’s  Compugraphics  photocomp  machines. 

Xylogic  System,  Inc.,  a  privately-held 
corporation,  is  an  engineering,  manufac¬ 
turing  and  computer  consulting  company. 
Most  of  its  current  revenue  comes  from 
its  consulting  and  manufacturing  oper¬ 
ations.  The  company  was  formed  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1970. 

Xylogics  uses  minicomputers  built  by 
GRI  Corp.  of  Newton,  Mass.,  and  VD*! 
units  built  by  Delta  Data  of  Cornwells 
Heights,  Pa. 

Club  tours  factory 
on  ‘Magnificent  Mile^ 

More  than  200  members  of  the  Econom¬ 
ic  Club  of  Chicago  and  their  wives  recent¬ 
ly  toured  the  Chicago  Tribune's  news  and 
production  departments. 

The  members  of  the  club,  Chicago  busi¬ 
ness  and  industrial  leaders,  were  greeted 
by  H.  F.  Grumhaus,  chairman  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Tribune. 

Noting  that  the  Tribune  is  the  only 
manufacturing  plant  on  North  Michigan 
Avenue,  known  in  Chicago  as  the  “Mag¬ 
nificent  Mile,”  Grumhaus  pointed  out  that 
a  newspaper  is  unique  in  that  it  is  de¬ 
signed,  manufactured,  packaged,  delivered 
— and  consumed  by  the  customer — all  in 
less  than  24  hours. 

The  visitors  viewed  “Big  City  Paper,”  a 
Tribune-produced  film  showing  how  a 
new'spaper  is  produced  from  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  newsprint  in  Canada  to  delivery  of 
the  finished  product. 

Each  visitor  received  a  kit  of  memen¬ 
tos,  including  historic  front  pages  from 
the  Tribune,  a  booklet  describing  the  ar¬ 
chitectural  features  of  Tribune  Tow’er, 
and  a  publication  of  tbe  newspaper’s  Edu¬ 
cational  Services  Division  entitled  “Big 
City  Newspaper.” 
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2nd  Harte-Hanks 
daily  changing  to 
shallow  printing 

The  Snn  Antonio  (Texas)  Express- 
•Vt’M  s,  with  a  combined  circulation  of  151,- 
700  and  producing  more  than  900  pages 
per  week  is  converting  to  shallow  relief 
printing  using  the  Ball  Metal  &  Chemical 
Co.  system.  It  is  the  second  Harte-Hanks 
newspaper  to  undergo  a  conversion  to 
printing  from  zinc. 

The  decision  was  based  on  results 
achieved  with  the  conversion  made  on 
Febniary  1,  1972  at  the  Corpus  Christi 
(Texas)  Caller  Times.  Both  plants,  prior 
to  conversion,  already  had  large  engrav¬ 
ing  departments  with  trained  personnel 
allowing  such  an  effort  with  a  minimum 
of  training  and  personnel  dislocation. 

The  conversion  to  shallow  relief  print¬ 
ing  will  allow  conversion  to  photocomposi¬ 
tion  in  all  departments  except  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  which  will  be  accom¬ 
plished  at  a  future  date. 

Along  with  the  conversion  to  photocom¬ 
position  and  the  Ball  Metal  printing  sys¬ 
tem,  the  Express-News  has  acquired  an 
ECRM  optical  character  reader. 

The  ECRM  “Autoreader”  will  be  used 
with  two  Compstar  19rs  for  classified  ads 
and  combined  editorial  text  and  heads. 
The  Compstar’s  will  supplement  two  Pho¬ 
ton  560’s,  two  Compugraphic  2921’s,  two 
Compugraphic  496rs,  and  one  Compu¬ 
graphic  7200.  One  of  the  CG  2961’s  is  used 
only  for  Spanish  language.  The  Photon’s 
are  used  in  conjunction  with  an  IBM  1130 
computer. 

This  will  be  the  fifth  newspaper  in  the 
Harte-Hanks  group  to  convert  to  photo¬ 
composition  and  either  offset  or  shallow 
relief  printing  since  its  inception  less 
than  18  months  ago.  During  the  next  12 
months,  the  group  plans  to  convert  six 
more  plants  to  more  efficient  newspaper 
production  methods  using  not  only  cur¬ 
rently  available  technology,  but  pushing 
for  new  developments. 

• 

New  Goss  stacker 
for  St.  Petersburg 

Goss-Ferag,  MGD  Graphic  Systems, 
North  American  Rockwell,  has  a  new  com¬ 
pensating  stacker  designed  for  a  straight 
run  speed  of  80,000  papers  per  hour. 

The  stacker  has  four  delivery  direc¬ 
tions,  is  fully  mobile,  easily  programmed 
and  has  the  ability  to  compensate  up  to  10 
batches  to  a  bundle  height  of  25  inches. 
Page  capacity  is  up  to  160  pages. 

The  first  machine  has  been  ordered  by 
the  St.  Petersburg  Times  and  Independent 
and  will  be  installed  in  August.  At  St. 
Petersburg  it  will  undergo  an  intensive 
test  program  before  going  into  series  pro¬ 
duction. 

Goss-Ferag  Mailroom  Systems  will  ex¬ 
hibit  their  standard  line  of  equipment  and 
show  photographs  of  the  HS  80  at  the 
ANPA/RI  show  in  Atlantic  City  next 
week. 


Scripps  to  design 
offset  plant  for 
Costa  Rica  paper 

La  Republica,  a  25,000-daily  in  San 
Jose,  Costa  Rica,  has  announced  its  plans 
for  conversion  to  offset  which  will  be  de¬ 
signed  and  supervised  by  Scripps  League 
Newspapers  Inc. 

Rodrigo  Madrigal  Nieto,  chairman  of 
the  board  and  representative  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  controlling  interest  (Editorial  La 
Razon,.  S.A.) ,  has  contracted  with  Scripps 
to  head  up  the  production  end  of  the 
operation  which  will  be  patterned  after 
Scripps’  33  dailies  and  8  weeklies  in  16 
states. 

Madrigal,  who  purchased  La  Republica 
five  years  ago,  is  first  vice  president  of 
the  Inter  American  Press  Association.  Be¬ 
sides  his  interest  in  La  Republica,  he 
serves  on  boards  of  14  corporations  in 
Costa  Rica.  He  is  a  law  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Costa  Rica. 

The  plant  will  be  set  up  with  Goss 
equipment  in  the  pressroom  and  with 
Compugraphic  typesetting  machines. 

Madrigal  will  continue  as  director  of  La 
Republica  setting  editorial  policy  and 
coordinating  the  paper’s  various  depart¬ 
ments.  He  will  be  assisted  by  Alvaro 
Cedeno  Gomez,  recently  appointed  general 
manager  of  the  paper. 

The  plant  operation  will  be  supervised 
by  Edward  W.  Scripps  III,  division  man¬ 
ager  for  Scripps.  He  is  the  son  of  Edward 
W.  Scripps,  chairman  of  the  board  and 
president  of  Scripps  League  Newspapers 
Inc. 

• 

Carlson  densitometer 
computes  copy  ranges 

.4  new  push  button  operated  densitome¬ 
ter  said  to  read  both  transmission  and 
reflection  copy,  display  density  range,  and 
eliminate  manual  calculations  has  been 
announced  by  the  Chesley  F.  Carlson,  Co., 
(booth  549  at  the  ANPA/RI  Production 
Management  Conference). 

All  elements  in  the  densitometer,  desig¬ 
nated  the  T  R  400,  including  reading  head, 
computer  and  controls  are  combined  into 
a  single  portable  instrument  (but  which  is 
also  recessable  into  a  table  top  for  the 
handling  of  large  sheets). 

The  T/R  400  has  three  operating  but¬ 
tons:  one  each  to  record  the  high  and  low 
densities  and  a  “subtraction”  button  which 
activates  the  computer,  producing  a  large 
visual  digital  display  of  the  resulting  den¬ 
sity  range.  Instrumentation  for  recall  of 
the  preceding  reading  is  also  provided  if 
desired. 

The  T/R  400  shifts  from  reflection  to 
transmission  mode  by  rotating  a  diffuser 
in  the  reading  head — and  without  recali¬ 
bration.  A  locating  light  spot  makes  posi¬ 
tioning  reflective  copy  fast  and  easy  and 
the  new  unit  also  incorporates  a  high  gain 
log  amplifier  that  responds  accurately  to 
the  pin  point  light  to  provide  accuracy 
over  all  surfaces.  A  14"  x  17"  illuminated 
plexiglass  work  area  makes  positioning  of 
large  transparencies  easier. 


Sandlin  is  appointed 
FP  production  chief 

Lee  Guittar,  Detroit  Free  Press  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  announced  personnel  chan¬ 
ges  in  Free  Press  production  and  financial 
management. 

Charles  R.  Sandlin,  47,  was  named  pro¬ 
duction  manager.  Associated  with  Knight 
Newspapers  16  years,  he  joined  the  Free 
Press  as  assistant  production  manager  in 
1967. 

William  Coddington,  64,  was  named 
special  assignment  consultant  for  the 
Free  Press.  He  has  been  associated  with 
Knight  Newspapers  20  years  and  joined 
the  Free  Press  as  production  manager  in 
1959. 

Larry  Littman,  29,  former  assistant  to 
the  Free  Press  controller,  was  named 
manager  of  data  processing  and  manage¬ 
ment  engineering.  He  came  to  the  Free 
Press  from  the  accounting  firm  of  Touche, 
Ross  and  Co.  in  1970, 

In  addition,  Guittar  announced  that 
Free  Press  treasurer  Don  Walker  would 
assume  jurisdiction  over  Free  Press  cash 
and  property  management. 

Free  Press  controller  Keith  McGlade 
will  be  responsible  for  all  accounting 
functions, 

Roth  heads  Ridder 
production  staff 

Four  executives  in  the  Ridder  newspa¬ 
per  group  have  had  duties  and  titles 
changed. 

Ralph  Roth,  publisher  of  the  Grand 
Forks  (N.D.)  Herald,  became  production 
director  of  Ridder  Publications  with  head- 
quarteis  in  Denver.  He  succeeds  Albin  E. 
Rosene,  head  of  mechanical  operations  for 
the  Ridder  group,  who  will  be  a  consultant 
for  18  months  prior  to  retiring. 

John  Lux,  who  joined  the  Grand  Forks 
Herald  this  year  as  associate  publisher, 
moved  up  to  the  post  of  publisher.  He  also 
will  be  vicepresident  and  a  director  of  the 
paper.  Roth  will  continue  as  president  of 
the  Herald. 

Eugene  Lambert,  associate  publisher  of 
the  Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald  and  News- 
Tribune,  moved  to  publisher. 

B.  H.  Ridder,  who  has  been  publisher  of 
the  Duluth  and  St.  Paul  newspapers,  wMll 
continue  as  publisher  of  the  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Dispatch  and  Pioneer-Press. 

• 

Southam  Press  names 
production  executive 

Southam  Press  Ltd.  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  John  Rothwell  as 
vicepresident,  engineering  and  production, 
June  1. 

Rothwell  was  formerly  a  director  of 
Crabtree-Vickers  Ltd.,  Leeds,  England, 
and  President  of  the  Crabtree-Vickers 
Canadian  and  U.S.  subsidiary  companies 
which  he  formed  on  being  transferred  to 
Canada  in  1953. 

He  will  be  located  at  the  Southam  head 
office  in  Toronto. 
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Introducing  Polystick'. 
The  packing  that  pays  off 
with  performance  and  profitability. 

Polystick  compressible  newspaper  packing  pays  off. 

First  of  all,  in  performance.  Polystick  is  locked  up  on  the  impression 
cylinder  by  its  own  pressure  sensitive  adhesive  backing.  That  means 
there’s  no  bolstering  at  the  cylinder  slot.  And  saying  goodbye  to 
bolstering  means  you  can  say  goodbye  to  most  of  your  smudging  too. 
Polystick  contains  Polyfibron^,  the  volume  compressible  material  with 
millions  of  microscopic  air  cells  that  makes  for  superior,  distortion- 

free  reproduction  at  any  press  speed. 

Then  there’s  the  practical  matter  of  profitability.  You’ll  save  money  by 
eliminating  advertising  charge-backs  due  to  poor  quality  and  smudging. 
Additional  savings  come  from  longer  life.  Polystick  won’t  crack  or  separate 
since  it  doesn’t  enter  the  cylinder  slot,  won’t  wear  down  because  it 
can’t  shift  on  the  cylinder.  And  the  convenience  of  Polystick’s  pressure 
sensitive  lock  up  makes  for  quick  and  easy  packing  changes. 

So  think  it  over.  Then  start  paying  yourself  back  by  filling  out  the  coupon 
below.  We’ll  get  back  to  you  fast  with  more  about  Polystick.  The  perfect 
new  packing  that  pays  off  with  performance  and  profitability. 


W.R.  Grace  &  Co.,  Polyfibron  Division,  Cambridge,  Mass.  02140 
Polystick  sounds  interesting  to  me.  Send  me  more  details. 
Name 


Newspaper 


Address 


City 


State 


Zip 


Syndicate  sends 
scanner-ready 
copy  to  clients 

After  six  months  of  testing,  compatible 
scanner-ready  copy  is  being  pi-oduced  by 
Publishers-Hall  Syndicate  for  client  news¬ 
papers  equipped  with  Optical  Character 
Recognition  systems. 

Various  editors,  whose  newspapers  are 
OCR  equipped,  have  been  urging  newspa¬ 
per  features  syndicates  to  launch  this 
type  of  production  for  the  obvious  time¬ 
saving  and  error-free  reasons. 

Recipient  of  many  of  these  requests  has 
been  Robert  G.  Cowles,  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Publishers-Hall,  which 
recently  moved  its  headquarters  to  Chica¬ 
go  from  New  York. 

Cowles  put  Richard  Sherry,  editor  and 
executive  vicepresident  of  the  syndicate, 
and  Rick  Beckrich,  promotion  manager,  to 
work  on  the  project. 

ECRM  Inc.,  manufacturer  of  the  Au¬ 
toreader,  agreed  to  run  tests,  the  goal 
being  to  produce  original  copy  with 
sufficient  fidelity  the  scanner  could  readily 
accept. 

Next  step  for  Publishers-Hall  was  the 
training  of  typists  on  electric  typewriters 
to  prepare  acceptable  test  columns.  This 
done,  it  was  necessary  to  expand  tests  in 
order  to  reduce  the  error  rate  to  a  mini¬ 
mum. 


Early  testing  for  rate  of  error  turned 
out  columns  with  only  eight  mistakes  per 
10,000  characters.  This  rate  was 
maintained  in  500  test  runs,  with  the  next 
step  being  to  drop  the  error  rate  even 
more. 

Later  testing  got  the  rate  down  to  three 
mistakes  per  10,000  characters.  Compared 
with  12  mistakes  per  10,000  characters, 
which  is  considered  an  acceptable  rate  for 
excellent  typists,  the  tests  were  considered 
to  have  reached  a  point  where  copy  could 
be  offered  editors  that  would  fill  the  re¬ 
quired  needs  for  handling. 

One  production  manager  wrote  Beckrich 
of  his  elation  over  one  test,  which  was 
No.  4.  He  said  the  P-H  copy  was  what 
was  looked  for  in  his  plant,  as  far  as 
original  copy  is  concerned,  since  that 
plant  does  not  retype  or  duplicate  any 
editorial  copy  coming  from  the  originator, 
being  fed  directly  into  the  OCR. 

Publishers-Hall  at  the  outset  sent  to  ed¬ 
itors  three  releases  (columns)  that  had 
been  deemed  acceptable  to  ECRM  and 
most  other  OCR  systems.  A  note  to  editors 
included  the  admonition  that  “no  retyping 
is  necessary.” 

The  note  informed  the  editors  that  P-H 
was  in  the  process  of  providing  such  copy 
on  a  regular  basis.  As  for  client  newspa¬ 
pers  without  OCR  equipment,  the  note 
pointed  out  that  these  would  benefit  by 
receiving  more  legible  copy.  The  note  in¬ 
vited  questions  and  comments.  Response 
was  encouraging. 

A  production  manager,  after  a  test,  said 
he  was  ready  to  accept  scannable  copy 
from  P-H  and  he  mentioned  that  the  man¬ 


aging  editor  was  so  impressed  that  he  was 
writing  to  other  syndicate  managers  sug¬ 
gesting  they  consider  furnishing  scanna¬ 
ble  copy. 

Further  testing 

Another  production  manager,  who  had 
run  all  four  samples  through  his  ECRM, 
found  that  the  number  1  and  2  samples 
gave  him  an  error  rate  of  seven  in  1,600 
characters  and  eight  in  2,100  respectively. 

On  samples  3  and  4  there  were  three 
errors  in  1,600  characters  and  five  in  2,- 
100  respectively. 

In  notifying  sales  personnel  of  results 
of  the  tests,  Beckrich  wrote  that  OCR’s 
can  produce  output  of  20  TTS  machines 
with  three  scanners,  a  labor  productivity 
figure  widely  disseminated  by  ECRM. 

ECRM  points  out  that  since  the  original 
copy  is  not  keyboarded,  this  source  of 
human  error  is  eliminated.  In  addition, 
substantial  savings  are  cieated  in  the 
time  and  labor  previously  required  for 
correcting  galley  proofs. 

To  this  Beckrich  added,  in  his  note  to 
syndicate  salesmen,  that  scanner- 
acceptable  Publishers-Hall  copy  received 
by  its  clients  could  be  directly  converted 
to  TTS  tape  at  the  rate  of  700  words  per 
minute. 

Beckrich  said  that  42  client  papers  of 
P-H  are  now  using  scanner-ready  copy 
produced  by  the  syndicate.  He  said  also 
that  copy  produced  at  P-H  will  be  put 
through  the  ECRM  scanner  at  the  ANPA 
Research  Institute  Production  Manage¬ 
ment  Conference  at  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 
June  11-15. 


THE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS  OF  THE  FUTUREI 

Too  bad  you  do  not  have  it  today 


No  color  setting.  Ink  mist  re(duce(d.  Press 
noise  subdued.  Hundreds  of  costly  parts 
eliminated.  Designed  for  use  with  anytype 
of  printing  plate  and  proper  oil  base  ink. 

Do  not  become  mis-informed.  Get  the 
facts.  Investigate  before  you  buy.  You  will 
be  convinced.  The  original,  basically  new, 
no-push-button.  Automatic  Inking  System. 


"THE  PRESSMAN'S  PRESS  ' 

SO  SIMPLE  IT  DOES  NOT  NEED  ELECTRONIC  CONTROL 

For  details  or  manufacturing  franchise  write  to: 

WALLACE  H.  GRANGER,  BOX  157,  KENTFIELD,  CALIFORNIA  94904. 
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AKI  makes  gigantic  Improvement  in  counting  keyboards. 


Last  year  our  solid  state  width  panels 
were  the  biggest  advance  in  counting 
keyboards.  This  year  we’ve  replaced 
width  panels  with  tiny  integrated  circuits 
like  this  one. 

It  can  store  all  the  width  information  for 
two  complete  fonts  of  type.  Something 
that  required  more  than  400  transistors, 
resistors  and  capacitors  in  our  old 
models. 


Our  new  counters  have  room  for  up  to 
50  of  these  circuits.  Depending  on  the 
type  of  pholotypesetter  you  own.  a  set  of 
four,  six  or  eight  is  included  In  the  base 
price  of  tfie  machine. 

We’ve  made  other  improvements  too. 
Line  justification  is  easier  on  an  AKI 
counter.  Wien  the  operator  is  in  range 
he  hears  a  tone  and  a  decimal  display 
on  the  console  tells  him  exactly  how 
much  sp«je  is  left  in  the  line  in  picas  and 
fractions  of  picas.  If  he  oversets,  the  dis¬ 
play  tells  the  operator  exactly  how  much 
to  delete. 

We've  also  solved  the  problem  of  match - 
the  phototypesetter’s  character  spac¬ 


ing  with  the  keyboard  character  spacing. 
It’s  done  with  our  exclusive  absolute 
counter.  The  absolute  counter  does  away 
with  troublesome  conversion  formulas. 
With  ail  our  improvements  we've  been 
able  to  cut  the  price  of  our  counting  key¬ 
boards  in  half — isn’t  that  what  improve¬ 
ments  are  for? 

AKI  counting  keyboards  start  at  $3,495. 
For  full  details  call  us  collect  at  206-747- 
6960.  Or  write  AKI  at  13256  Northrop 
Way.  Bellevue.  Washington  98005. 


o  Ilf  n 


LITTL5  BIG  SHOTS 


“Yes  ...  I  am  your  class  president!” 


VIPeewees  is  a  peek  into  the 
past  that  poignantly  points 
at  famous  and  infamous 
people  and  tells  it  like  it  was 
. .  .or  might  have  been. 

(Daily  Panel) 

Available  in  camera  ready  copy 


IPRIZEWEEK 
CROSSWORD 
PUZZLE 
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•  The  Proven  Circulation 
Builder. 

•  The  original  cash  cross¬ 
word  puzzle. 

•  The  puzzle  that  delicately 
tests  word  skills. 

•  The  puzzle  that  is  differ¬ 
ent  because  a  choice  of 
answers  is  provided. 

•  New  puzzle  each  week. 

(Available  m  2  column  size 
and  camera-ready  copy.) 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

226  East  42nd  Street  •  New  York.  N.Y.  10017 
(212)  682-3020 
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Articles  prepared 
for  men’s  section 

A  group  of  men’s  and  women’s  organi¬ 
zations  is  asking  Americans  to  observe 
“Fatherless  Day”  on  Father’s  Day,  June 
18,  by  honoring  their  fathers  as  heads  of 
their  families. 

The  first  issue  of  a  newsletter  called 
j  The  Men's  Section  will  soon  be  mailed  to 
I  news  media  interested  in  counterbalancing 
1  their  Women’s  Sections. 

Sponsors  of  “Fatherless  Day”  and  The 
Men's  Section  include:  the  Fascinating 
Womanhood  Foundation,  Santa  Barbara, 

I  Calif.;  the  Pussycat  League  Inc.,  New 
I  York;  the  Society  for  the  Emancipation  of 
the  American  Male,  Ann  Arbor;  the 
Family  Education  and  Information  Coun¬ 
cil,  Corona  Del  Mar,  Calif.;  the  American 
Divorce  Association  for  Men,  Chicago;  the 
International  Anti-Women’s  Liberation 
League,  San  Francisco;  United  States  Di¬ 
vorce  Reform  Inc.,  Broomall,  Pa.;  Fathers 
United  for  Equal  Rights,  Baltimore;  and 
the  American  Family  Council,  Cupertino, 
Calif. 

Among  the  articles  in  the  first  issue  of 
The  Men's  Sectioji  are:  The  Fascinating 
Womanhood  Phenomenon;  A  Report  on 
the  World’s  Longest  Living  Men  and  Why 
They  Live  So  Long;  Two  Elderly  Suffra¬ 
gettes  View  the  Modem  Feminist;  the 
Wit  and  Wisdom  of  the  Pussycats;  Why 
Won’t  American  Males  Defend  Females 
Under  Attack?;  Angry  Husband  Pickets 
White  House  for  18  months;  Why  Girl 
Graduates  Smile  More  Than  Boy  Gradu¬ 
ates  in  Their  College  Yearbooks;  and  a 
Report  on  “The  State  of  the  Matriarchy.” 

Cal  Samra,  author  of  The  Feminine 
Mistake  (Nash),  is  editor  of  the  newslet- 
j  ter. 

I  The  Men's  Section  is  available  for  $5 
annually  from  P.O.  Box  211,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.  48107. 

• 

Teen  team  to  cover 
Democrats  in  Miami 

Two  brothers  from  Media,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  will  be  reporting  on  the  1972  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Convention  for  any  newspaper  or 
'  radio  station  interested  in  having  a  youth 
perspective  on  the  convention. 

Steven  and  Gordon  Harrison,  aged  17 
and  19,  respectively,  said  they  will  give 
full  coverage  to  the  thousands  of  young 
,  persons  who  will  be  in  Miami  as  delegates 
or  in  other  capacities. 

Both  have  written  for  and  edited  news¬ 
papers.  They  may  be  contacted  at  Media 
News  Syndicates,  213  Indian  Lane,  Media, 
Pa.  19603. 

• 

Club’s  doors  opened 

Thirteen  votes  were  cast  against  admit¬ 
ting  women  journalists  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  personnel  to  membership  in  the 
Montreal  Men’s  Press  Club,  but  the  pro¬ 
posal  passed  with  34  votes.  The  club’s 
name  will  be  changed  to  Montreal  Press 
i  Club. 


Ad  agency  shapes 
children’s  show 
with  Jeane  Dixon 

Jeane  Dixon,  whose  daily  horoscope 
column  is  distributed  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate  to  300 
newspapers,  is  joining  with  the  New  York 
advertising  agency  of  Barnett,  Zlotnick, 
Inc.,  to  produce  a  television  series  aimed 
at  the  4-11-year-old  audience.  A  pilot  of 
Jeane  Dixon’s  “Mike,  the  MagicCat”  will 
be  completed  this  summer  with  a  project¬ 
ed  air  date  of  January,  1973. 

The  daily,  half-hour  program  will  star 
Mrs.  Dixon’s  pet  cat,  Mike — in  person  and 
in  animated  cartoon  sequences;  weekly 
guests,  and  Mrs.  Dixon  in  conversations 
with  children,  both  individually  and  in 
groups.  They  will  be  “real  kids,”  Irwin  M. 
Barnett,  president  of  the  agency,  declares. 
“We’re  not  going  out  to  central  casting.” 

Maybe  a  comic  strip 

Executive  producers  of  the  series  will 
be  Irwin  M.  Barnett,  president  of  Barnett, 
Zlotnick,  and  Bernie  Zlotnick,  executive 
vicepresident/creative  director.  Producer 
will  be  John  Franklin,  who  heads  broad¬ 
cast  production  at  the  agency.  Future 
plans  in  connection  with  the  series  include 
toys,  games,  books,  records — and  a  comic 
strip  is  not  discounted  as  a  possibility. 

Responding  to  a  question  about  com¬ 
mercials,  Barnett  said  they  will  be  “very 
careful”  about  sponsorship  and  will  use 
commercials  front  and  back  without  seg¬ 
ment  interruption.  He  made  it  clear  that 
Mrs.  Dixon  will  not  deliver  commercial 
messages. 

Mrs.  Dixon  is  president  of  Children  to 
Children  Inc.,  a  non-profit  foundation  es¬ 
tablished  to  help  children  especially  in 
health  and  education  areas.  She  is  author 
of  several  books  in  addition  to  her  column 
writings  and  lectures,  and  is  senior  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  the  J.  L.  Dixon  Real 
Estate  Company  in  Washington,  D.C.,  of 
which  her  husband  is  president. 

• 

Clark  sells  for  KFS 
in  South  America 

Douglas  Clark  became  King  Features’ 
Buenos  Aires  sales  representative  effective 
June  1.  He  succeeds  Percy  Forster  in  the 
Buenos  Aires  office,  which  handles  King 
syndicated  material-  in  Argentina,  Chile, 
and  Uruguay. 

Clark’s  experience  includes  12  years  as 
Reuters  Latin  American  general  manager 
and  chief  correspondent,  regional  manag¬ 
er  of  Braniff  International  Aimays  and 
communications  manager  of  Banco  Ar- 
gentino  De  Comercio. 

Forster  retires  after  a  46-year  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  Hearst  organization.  He  be¬ 
gan  as  an  INS  and  Universal  Service  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1926.  He 
will  continue  as  a  Hearst  Headline  Service 
writer,  producing  articles  from  Buenos 
Aires. 
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‘My  job,’  says  Dr. 
Lawrence  E.  Lamb, 

‘is  to  sbed  some  light 
on  what  is  surely 
a  person’s  most 
prized  possession, 
his  health.’ 


Through  his  daily  medical 
column.  Dr.  Lamb  has  been 
doing  just  that  since  1970. 

And  now  his  value  to  newspaper 
readers  is  even  greater  with 
the  introduction  of: 


The  Private  Life 


A  feature-length  article  for 
weekend  or  Sunday  sections  on 
matters  of  sex,  health  and 
marriage.  These  sensitive  areas 
are  candidly  discussed  by  Dr. 
Lamb  and  complicated  problems 
are  handled  with  understanding 
and  good  taste. 


Reader  Service  Booklets 


Dr.  Lamb’s  initial  series  of  12-  to 
24-page  booklets  in  helpful 
question /answer  format  provides 
detailed  information  on  health 
problems  of  greatest  concern  to 
readers.  The  booklets  are  available 
at  50  cents  each  through  NEA’s 
Reader  Service  Bureau. 


In  less  than  two  years.  Dr.  Lamb 
has  become  the  most  widely 
published  medical  columnist  in 
the  country.  A  Board-certified 
internist  and  cardiologist,  he  is 
the  author  of  more  than  130 
books,  monographs  and  articles 
for  the  medical  profession  and 


the  public.  He  was  formerly 
professor  of  medicine  at  Baylor 
College  of  Medicine  and  a  key 
scientist  in  the  nation’s  man  in 
space  program.  He  is  the  recipient 
of  ‘he  Defense  Department’s 
Di  ;ri  iguished  Civilian  Service 
Aw  ,d  and  is  a  member  or  fellow 
of  numerous  professional 
associations. 


The  Dr.  Lawrence  Lamb  daily 
columns,  “The  Private  Life’’ 
weekend /Sunday  feature  and  the 
Reader  Service  Booklet  Program 
are  elements  of  the  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association  service. 


For  samples  and  more  information 
about  Dr.  Lamb,  or  NEA,  call  or 
write  Richard  W.  Johnson, 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association, 
1200  West  Third  Street, 

Cleveland,  Ohio  44113 
(216)  621-7300. 


( 
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Newspaper 
Enterprise 
Association 
New  York/Cleveland 


Deaths 


Noise  is  reduced 
in  classified  ad 
sales  department 

The  new  classified  ad  offices  at  the 
Long  Beach,  (California)  Independent, 
Press-Telegram  have  been  designed  to  cut 
noise  levels  by  more  than  SOCc. 

The  remodeling  encompasses  the  south¬ 
east  wing  of  the  fourth  floor  in  the  Inde¬ 
pendent,  Press-Telegram  building. 

Classified’s  main  telephone  room  is  con¬ 
structed  so  that  each  gii-1  has  a  separate 
office  area.  Generous  amounts  of  glass 
have  been  used  to  create  a  spacious  atmo¬ 
sphere  as  well  as  to  absorb  much  of  the 
noise. 

Adding  to  greater  efficiency  in  the  new 
offices  is  the  Call  Director  Sendee.  Each 
girl  working  on  private  party  lines  is  able 
to  respond  immediately  to  any  waiting 
calls — eliminating  line  tie-ups  and  forgot¬ 
ten  customers. 

Customizing  work  areas  to  suit  the 
needs  of  the  employees  was  one  of  the 
main  goals  set  for  the  new  quarters.  Con¬ 
ventional  desks  were  discarded  in  the  self- 
contained  units.  Each  work  area  was  con¬ 
structed  by  I,P-T  carpenters  to  suit  the 
individual  needs  of  the  employee.  Central 
files  have  been  eliminated  in  favor  of 
open  files  in  each  office.  This  has  greatly 
reduced  the  congestion  problem  that  is 
prevalent  in  classified  rooms.  To  further 
improve  mobility,  the  room  was  construct¬ 
ed  with  five  aisles  instead  of  the  conven¬ 
tional  one  or  two. 

One  of  the  aspects  of  the  new  surroun¬ 
dings  that  Pay  Bisso,  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  is  most  proud  of  is  the 
training  center.  New  employes’  conversa¬ 
tions  are  constantly  taped  and  used  as 
teaching  aids.  Seasoned  telephone  sales 
personnel  also  use  the  facility. 

• 

New  Varicomp  system 
is  priced  at  S7,950 

A  composing  keyboard  system  which 
provides  low-cost  comiiosition  input  is 
being  marketed  by  Varisystems  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Plainview,  X.Y.  The  system  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  driving  any  jihototypesetter  and  can 
interface  with  almost  every  hot  or  cold 
metal  typesetter  by  just  changing  soft¬ 
ware.  The  price  of  the  basic  svstem  is 
ST.fi.lO. 

Varicomj)  1000  provides  text  editing, 
true  composing  (foi-mat  or  no  format), 
width  tables  (up  to  8  distinct  type  faces), 
a  programmable  computer  processor,  “dial 
in”  line  ju.stification,  line  and  sjjace  lead¬ 
ing  control,  letter  writing,  broad 
peripheral  and  t.vpesetting  ecpiipment 
comi)atibility,  visual  copy  readout  (line 
length,  i)oint  size  and  style  setting  within 
lines),  operator-controlled  error  correc¬ 
tion,  integrated  softwaie  (for  i>rogram 
editing),  merging/sorts,  built-in  trouble¬ 
shooting  diagnostics,  paper  tape  or  mag¬ 
netic  tape  cassette  input /outjuit,  large 
memory  (8K  x  8  bit)  and  Selectric  and 
auxiliaiy  keyboard. 


Helen  G.  Bonfils, 
Denver  Post  Co. 
chairman,  dies 

Helen  G.  Bonfils,  82,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Denver  Post  Inc.  and  a 
Broadway  show  angel  for  many  years, 
died  June  6  in  St.  Joseph  Hospital,  Den¬ 
ver,  after  a  long  illness. 

The  daughter  of  Frederick  G.  Bonfils, 
who  ran  the  Denver  Post  with  Harry  H. 
Tammen  in  its  “Wild  West”  days,  left 
no  immediate  kin  as  survivors.  She  owned 
one  share  of  stock  in  the  Post  and  placed 
her  majority  holdings  in  a  trust  for  Post 
employes. 

A  court  decision  that  could  affect  own¬ 
ership  of  the  Post  is  awaited  in  the  near 
future.  For  the  past  decade  Miss  Bonfils 
had  l>een  opposing  Samuel  I.  Xewhouse 
in  his  efforts  to  acquire  the  Post  stock.  He 
purchased  a  17'Y  interest  several  years 
ago. 

Miss  Bonfils.  who  was  born  Xovember 
2(>,  1889  in  Peekskill,  X.Y.,  was  twice 
married.  Her  first  husband,  George 
Somnes,  was  a  stage  director.  After  he 
died  in  195(1  she  was  married  to  Edward 
Michael  Davis,  an  oilman,  who  encouraged 
her  to  produce  shows.  They  were  divorced 
last  year.  Her  current  production, 
“Sleuth.”  is  an  established  hit.  Besides 
financing  several  plays.  Miss  Bonfils  had 
roles  in  “The  Greatest  Show  on  Eaith” 
and  other  Broadway  productions.  Ten 
years  ago  she  played  Regina  in  “The 
Little  Foxes”  at  the  Bonfils  Theater  in 
Denver. 

• 

Third-round  Guild 
raises  challenged 

The  Pay  Board  has  called  for  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  .Vcic  York  Times  and  the 
\>  ie  York  \eies  in  challenging  wage  in- 
ci’ea.ses  that  became  due  March  31,  1972 
under  terms  of  three-year  contracts  with 
the  Xewspaper  Guild  of  Xew  York  that 
were  dated  March  31,  1970. 

Similar  agreements  with  craft  unions 
are  not  involved  in  the  current  proceed¬ 
ings.  The  guild  contracts  cover  2,400  em- 
l)loyes  at  the  Times  and  1,400  at  the 
Xews.  All  have  been  receiving  the  in¬ 
creases  due  under  the  agreements. 

.Although  the  companies  and  union  have 
referred  to  the  amount  of  the  increase  as 
W'f  over  previous  year’s  j)ay  scales,  the 
Pay  Boaid  data  shows  the  boo.st  at  the 
Times  to  Ik*  (97  cents  an  hour)  and 

9.2')  at  the  Xews  (90  cents  an  hour). 

Previously  awaiting  action  by  the  Pay 
Board  was  a  challenge  to  the  increase  for 
all  unions  filed  by  the  .V<?r  York  Post  in 
March. 

The  agreements  contain  a  clause  that 
jirovides  for  their  termination  if  any 
wage  increase  is  nullified  or  decreased  by 
government  action. 

The  Pay  Board  this  week  cut  an  11') 
wage  l)oo.st  for  Philadelphia  meat  cutter 
to  7'),  but  didn’t  i-e<|uire  the  worker  to 
repay  the  employer  the  sums  already  re¬ 
ceived. 


Theodore  Levine,  53,  a  copy  editor  on 
the  Xew  York  Times  foreigpi  desk  and  a 
former  news  editor  of  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sun;  May  30. 

*  *  * 

Richard  Pearce,  79,  co-publisher  of  the 
Northern  Miner,  Toronto;  May  29. 

»  *  ♦ 

Paul  McKenna  Davis,  67,  entertain¬ 
ment  columnist  for  the  Montreal  Star; 
previously  its  night  editor,  originally 

with  the  Detroit  Free  Press  as  a  reporter 
in  the  1920s;  May  26. 

*  * 

T.  Stanley  Moorehead,  81,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Cambridge  (O.)  Daily 
Jeffersonian;  May  21. 

*  «  * 

Herve  Major,  74,  former  editor  in 

chief  and  managing  editor  of  La  Presse, 
Montreal,  who  retired  in  1958;  president 
of  the  Canadian  Press  1950-51 ;  May  29. 

*  *  * 

Lawrence  Socrates  Chakales,  64, 
former  .AP  newsman;  sports  writer  for 
the  Asheville  (X.C.)  Citizen-Times  and 
managing  editor  of  the  High  Point  En¬ 
terprise;  journalism  teacher  at  Wichita 
(Kans.)  State  University;  May  26. 

*  *  ♦ 

William  .A.  Band,  78,  owner  of  the 
Carolina  Mountaineer,  Wavnesville,  X.C. 
until  1930;  .May  12. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Ed  .Amos,  96,  retired  (1950)  i)rinting 
and  journalism  teacher  at  Kansas  State 
University;  May  31. 

*  *  * 

Lewis  Fidler,  71,  retired  (1956)  di- 
lector  of  general  advertising  for  Scripps- 
Howard  Xewspapers;  former  national  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Cleveland  Press; 
June  2. 

• 

Singer  and  Automix 
in  systems  contract 

The  Singer  Company  announced  conclu- 
.«ion  of  an  agreement  with  .Automix  Key¬ 
boards  Inc.  of  Bellevue,  Wash.,  whereby 
.Automix  will  manufacture  electronic  tape 
perforating  keyboards  for  Singer  Graphic 
Systems. 

Richard  E.  Lewis,  Singer  director  and 
vicepresident  of  Graphic  Systems,  said 
Singer  will  market  the  keyboards  as  part 
of  its  Graphic  Systems  product  line.  He 
said  Singer  will  show  the  equipment  at 
the  .AXP.A  RI  Production  Conference  in 
.Atlantic  City. 

• 

Promoter  promoted 

Mrs.  Lois  E.  Jensen  has  been  promoted 
to  the  post  of  promotion  manager  of  the 
Record,  published  daily  and  Sunday  by 
Bergen  Evening  Record  Corporation  in 
Hackensack,  Xew  Jersey.  .A  member  of  the 
newspaper’s  promotion  department  since 
1967,  Mrs.  Jensen  as.sumed  the  post  of 
assistant  promotion  manager  in  1971.  She 
succeeds  David  Lindsey  who  left  for 
health  reasons. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

ASTROLOGY  '  HUMOR 

WTIEKLY  ASTROLOGY  COLUMN—  ‘ 
E'xcitinjf  new  column  is  takin^r  the  l 
Midwest  hy  storm.  Proven  success. 
W'e’ll  mail  you  4  camera-ready  samples 
for  trial.  Community  News  Features.  J 
Box  173,  Brid^report,  Mich.  48722, 

' 

■GEE  WHIZ,  BOSS”— Weekly  humor 
eature  by  Eleanor  Harris,  nation's 
unniest  gal.  Hilarious  account  of 
winging  secretary  who  sees  all  hossi-s 

IS  husband  material  and  all  husbands 
is  immaterial.  Now  in  21  newspapers. 
Samples:  Eleanor  Harris,  c/o  Miami 
leview,  P.O.  Box  689,  Miami,  Fla. — 
53101. 

BIRTHDAY  QUIZ 

AERS  LOG 

BIRTHDAY  QLI/C.  Ti>  it.  xtiu  II  like 
it.  Gordon  Greb.  2646  Hillpark,  San 
Jose.  Calif.  9.7124. 

nquire  what  “NEWS  LOG  INTER- 
'4ATIONAL’’  can  do  for  you.  Com- 
)lete  news  and  feature  service,  camera- 
■eady  .at  prices  any  size  paper  can  af- 
ord.  News  Log  International,  Inc.. 

01  E.  Milwaukee  St.,  Janesville,  Wise. 
-53647.  (AC  608)  754-8151. 

CELEBRITIES 

STAR  STUFF  —  Boost  your  drama 

and  film  reviews  that  tell  it  like  it  is. 
(oiy  packflKed  weekly — with  pix — hy 
award  winnin^r  Metro  drama  colum¬ 
nist.  For  samples  and  information 
write  Box  832,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

POLITICAL 

WEEKLY  WASHINGTON  Political 
column  Informed,  involve<l  commen¬ 
taries  miMlerate-liberal.  fresh,  toujih. 
-heap  J<u0-woni  column  lonper  fea- 
ures  too.  Write  for  samples,  rates: 
facipieney,  S15  Oronoco  St.,  Alexan- 
Iria.  Va.  22314, 

CHILI}RE\ 

DR.  A 

TOyGl  E  /\  CHEEK 

COMEDY  FILLERS 

A  NICKEL  A  TICKLE 
Side-splittinjf  Fillers  a  nickel  each! 
VV'eekly  Humor  Column  for  less  than 
One  Dollar.  Bob  Orl>€n’s  sharp  wit 
iSkelton.  Paar,  etc.)  now  creates 
COMEDY  FILLERS  for  newspapers. 
Over  75  timely,  funny,  orijfinal  One- 
Liners  monthly.  Also  ideal  for  col¬ 

umnists,  cartoonists.  Si>ecial  summer 
stjult  r  price.  Free  Sample.  The  Come- 
<ly  Center,  Inc.,  1529-E  East  19th 
Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11230. 

mal’s  responses  into  our  Univac.  A 

u-o^rrammer  does  the  same  thin^  with 

the  iK>tential  owner’s  replies  to  our 

standard  questionnaire,  and  the  com- 

mter  deciiles  whether  beast  and  cus- 

;omer  are  compatible.  We  reject  60 
l)er  cent  of  our  prosi>ective  buyers,  but 

the  l>ears  are  happier  for  it.  And  who 

wants  to  accept  the  responsibility  for 

an  unha])py  l>ear?*”  from  I^urant 
Imboden’s  TONGUE  IN  CHEEK,  the 

new  wet^kly  humor  column  which  will 

make  its  public  debut  July  31.  Details 
from  Pilblown  Features.  3032  N.E. 
140th,  Seattle,  Wash.  98125, 

DRIVING 

TV  LOG 

HUMOROUS.  INFORMATIVE  AND 
AUTHORITATIVE  —  JODY  CARR’S 
column  for  women  drivers:  $1.00  each 
in  sets  of  26.  Write  Box  600,  Editor 
&  Publisher  for  samples. 

TV  EDITORIAL  PACKAGES  or  com¬ 
plete  TV  magazines  customized  for 
your  area.  Available  at  low  rates. 
Profit  l>efore  publication  plan.  Tel-Aire, 
2112  McKinney  Ave.,  Dallas.  Texas 
75201. 

HOROSCOPES 

•MARGA  EYES  THE  STARS’— E^x- 

WOMEVS  lyTEREST 

citinjr  weekly  horoscope  column  in  over 
100  pai>ers.  4  weeks  free  trial.  Queen 
City  Publishers,  6541  S,  Pontiac  Ct.. 
EnKle^^’ood,  Colo.  80110. 

DR.  A 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BUSiyESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

CASSETTES 

PARTNERSHIP  as  co-publisher  neede<l 
for  top  Euroi>ean  established  interna¬ 
tional  music  bi-monthly  printed  in 
English.  Box  ^842,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

SAVE  YOUR  EYES— Have  the  best 
party  in  town.  Challenf^e  to  Professor 
Marshall  McLuhan,  $4.50.  Free  Bro¬ 
chure  of  over  100  selections,  Aquarius 
Educational  Enterprises,  IS  Orchard 
St.,  Summit,  N.J. 

BUSIISESS  OPPORTUMTIES 

W  AyTED 

DUE  BILLS 

NEWSMAN,  36.  vet,  family,  13  years 
experience  weeklies  and  dailies,  tired 
of  metros.  Yearn  for  rural  paiier  re¬ 
quiring  much  investment  of  time,  tal¬ 
ent.  Offer  SOME  CAPITAL,  full  en¬ 
ergies  for  top  spot  in  Zone  6  weekly. 
Prefer  Arkansas-Louisiana-Texas  cor¬ 
ners  or  East  Oklahoma.  Experience  in 
editorial/news/headline  writing,  edit¬ 
ing,  photo,  layout — hot  or  cold  type. 
Plan  SW  vacation  next  month.  Write 
Box  795,  Editor  &  Publisher,  or  call 
collect  weekends  (315)  475-S341. 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER 

HOTELS.  CRUISES.  AIRLINE  SEATS. 

You  Name  it. 

DUE  BILLS 

BARTER  AND  TRADE 
ARRANGEMENTS  CLEARING  HOUSE,  INC 
20054  Pacific  Hiway  So  Seattle.  Wa  98188 
1206)878  8900 

for  June  10,  1972 

ANNOLNCEMENT.S 

ANNOUNCEMENT-S 

yEWSP.4PER  APPRAISERS 

^EWSP.4PER  BROKERS 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX, 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

^EWSP.4PER  BROKERS  ' 

U.C,aN  1  JCtf  1  Vj  n  IN  11. 1  i 

Box  189.  Mount  Pleasant.  Mich.  43858. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  newspapers, 
magazines;  appraisals.  consuitins;. 

Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newspaper  Service, 
Box  133,  Emporia,  Kans.  (316)  342-5280. 

The  DIAL  Agency.  1503  Nazareth. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001,  Ph :  349-7422. 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 

JOSEPH  A.  -SNYDER,  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2231  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92S0G 

ME’L  HODELL.  Broker 
S.Tles-.\pprnisnIs-Consultation 

1388  N.  Euclid.  Upland,  Calif.— 91786 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 

Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

in  Eastern  states 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS 
for  your  daily  or  weekly. 

Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO.. 
6614  Rutgers  Street 

Houston,  Texas — 77005 

Ph  (713)  GG4-94I4 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  huyers" 
SALES,  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 

l.!4  S.  Panama  Pt..  P.O.  Box  72G7  Jim  Southern,  703A  Magellan, 

Montgomery.  Ala.  (20j)  2C2-2411  Lee’s  Summit.  Mo.  64063 


I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 
I  Order  Blank  | 

1  Name _  | 

j  Address -  B 

1  City -  1 

g  State - Zip  Code -  | 

g  Authorized  by -  1 

M  Classification  J 

1  -  1 


P  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  m 

1  To  Run: - Weeks - Till  Forbidden  I 

1  Mail  to:  1 

I  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York,  New  York  10022  | 
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CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"POSITIONS  WANTED" 

I  Payable  with  order  I 


4- wtel(s  $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

5- wceks  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  . .  $1.30  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  $1.40  per  line. 


Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  33  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lilies  minimum  (No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service  and  count  as  an 
additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  In  response  to  'help  wanted’ 
advertisements  until  direct  reguest  is 
made  for  them.  E&P  cannot  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  return. 


•’ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

I  Remittance  should  accompany  clat- 
sified  copy  when  submitted  tor  pub¬ 
lication  unless  credit  has  been  es¬ 
tablished.! 

4-weeks  $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  $1.90  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (No  abbre<iatlons) 

Add  50c  for  box  service  and  count  as  an 
.additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

PLEASE  INDICATE  EXACT  CLASSI¬ 
FICATION  IN  WHICH  AD  IS  TO 
APPEAR. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 
The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.45  per  agate  line — $48.30 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM  New  York  time 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  I0C22 
(AC  212)  752-7050 


ANNOl.NCEMENTS 

BILL  M.VTTHEW  COMP.\NY 
Comlucis  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
iilKhest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0S71  day¬ 
time;  (AC  813)  733-8053  nights:  or 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
riorida  33513.  No  oMi^tation,  of  course. 

ALAN  G.  LEWIS,  Broker,  now  listinp 
over  200  buyers  looking  for  your  daily 
or  top  weekly.  Ridge  Road,  Hardwick, 
Mass.— 01037.  (413)  477-6659. 


lo\sllt.4ms 

WANT  TO  START  a  free  newspaper, 
shopper  or  other  publication?  1  have 
the  time  and  know-hi>w.  Successfully 
retired  publishing;  fiebl  at  47  years. 
Norman  E.  Bailey.  Publications  C'*»n-  j 
sultant.  IM  Lc-avitt  Rd..  Hampton.  N.H.  j 
U3^12.  Ph:  l603»  t*26-‘»I>T. 


A  V  A  I  L  A  B  L  E 

Newspapers,  Ma^tazines,  Broadcast  and 
l*r  iitin^;  l  acilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  54,  Wheaton,  111.  60187. 

.VtlUTHWK.^TKKN  EX('LrsiVE  wt-,  k- 
ly.  gross  n>;  $41.4sl,  price  $ 

down  payment  $7,500,  good  letterpress 
plant  but  olfset  press  24  miles  away. 


Beautiful  area 

.,  some  growth 

P4>lential. 

J.  A. 

Snyder, 

Newspaper  Broker.  2234 

E.  Romneya 

Dr.,  Anahei 

m.  Calif. 

'.♦2 ''06. 

('OME 

TO  I 

■E'ACEFEL  N« 

•w  Hamp- 

shire  : 

iml  a  1 

!  etter  w  ay  of 

life!  Out- 

standii 

.g  91  yi 

.ar  old  wet*kly 

newspaper 

and  pr 

'lilting  ; 

plant  located  ii 

a  boauliful 

count  r; 

y  area. 

Paper  up  39 

'  -  grosses 

over  $ 

1  oO.Oui) 

and  print  ng  s! 

hows  gross 

of  $1" 

5,(m»0.  1 

'Excellent  real  ♦ 

•state.  Pa- 

pep  <-overs  13  towns  in  growing  art‘a. 
Owner  wants  to  retire,  .\sking 
ooi*  for  everything.  A  souinl.  profitable 
(  peratimi.  Oaniel  (*.  Wfiodl-ury  .\sso- 
cates,  Bu>:ness  Counselors.  Nut '  on  a! 
Bank  BMg..  Hampton,  N.H.  n:’,''P2. 
Tel:  16031  ‘♦26-5711. 

PfK  kv  Mountain  XewsjTapers 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2'’ 25  Ko«)th:l!s  R«i..  Goltlen.  (5»li).  sOlul. 
CM.Ii  2T‘.'-6n45 

I-ASTEIiN  PKNN.'^YIAANIA  W.ekly. 

M'dtrn  cnkl  type  cf»m|M)sit  u>n  efiirp- 
ment.  Real  estate  ojitional.  Nice  profit 
on  annual  grf)<<  of  .S'.abOfH'.  GimmI 
terms  tf>  «|u;iiifie*l  buyer.  \\’.  B.  Grimes 
X-  <5»..  National  Pre>s  BI«!g..  Wash- 
ingt'  n.  IbC.  1. 

?2''M  orrSET  WEEKT.Y.  2.1"0  pabl, 
\esvs-!b  eord  sel  ves  Enka,  ('niuller. 
We>r  A'hville  area  Buncombe  ('ounty 
Ninth  Careliria  mnimtain  resrjrt  aiva. 
Gro'^s  i»lijs  .\  R.  Write  CNl.  Im»\  ITTT. 
Spartanliur-'.  S.(\  2'’;’>ol. 


yEWSPAPERS  W.AyTED 


wr.  iiAVK  (jrALirir.n  iii;Yri:.<  for 
fla'l'ew  arnl  large  wee1;!'*s.  Inl'ormnt'on 
"t.ittly  cnntiilent :al. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.O.  Box  r.'O,  Ga.I-len,  Ala.— ,35002 
Ph:  (205^  5  16-3356 

D.MLV,  WEEKLY  wanted  immediately. 
.\ny  location.  Strictest  confi«lence.  B«kX 
’<57.  Kdit'  r  &  Publi>ht  r. 

LET  I'S  HEI.P  YOL-  ^ret  Pq)  pr'ce  for 
y«>ur  newspaper.  Newspaper  Service 
Co.,  P.O.  Dr.  r2r2<,  Panama  City.  Fla. 


riii\Ti:Rs  II 

(iENERAL  PRINTERS  NEEDED  Im- 
21  an«l  32  pa-J’e  pa-lebfiun«l  booklet, 
ti  rnnV'l  to  \  on  news¬ 

print  ami  «ir  c*»ated  '-i«ick.  l  oui -c«)U>r 
pioce'-s  eolor  c.ajkaifilily.  Please  semi 
p!>'-s  Specifications  (all  zones  reply! 
Tf*;  Richard  .‘<ecrest,  DeKall*  (5>.  Press, 
P.O.  Box  2D.  DeKalb.  111.  6nll5. 


MACHINERY  &  SIPPIJES 

MODEL  31  LINOTYPE.  S  N  72.  170. 
4  Magazines,  electric  pot.  Star  Selectro- 
Matic  quadder,  blower,  4  molds,  manual 
keyboanl — excellent. 

Comet  Linotyi>e,  S/N  3683  &  3631, 

with  H.S.  TTS.  Shaffstall  detector, 
electric  ix>t.  INL.\ND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP.,  1720  Cherry  St.. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  (816'  221-9060. 


FAIRCHILD  PHOTO  TYPESETTERS 
Two  now  running.  Model  2000.  Guar¬ 
anteed  lowest  price.  Cash  or  terms. 
Ph:  (203)  875-0706.  Frank  Love. 

Journal  Pub.  Co.,  Rockville,  Conn. 


JESTO  WRITERS- Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins,  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easv  terms,  NAPSCO.  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W  22  N.Y.C.  lOOlO 


ALL  MODELS 

Einotvpes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAIT  REPRIvSENTATIVES 
13G  Church  Street,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10007 


FAIRCHILD  RECONDITIONED  Per¬ 
forators  to  priHluce  6  level  justifie<l  or 
unjustifie<l  tai>e.  Expert  workmanshi]> 
—  fully  guarantetxl.  Pricetl  from  $695 
to  $1156.  INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MA¬ 
CHINERY  CORP.,  1720  Cherry  Street, 
Kansjis  City.  Mo.  6410".  (M6!  221- 

9060. 


PHOTON  560  for  sale.  Usetl  3  years, 
pi  mat,  universal  prism,  12  lenses.  2 
magazines,  I  disk.  $2,500  or  l>est  offer 
by  June  30.  Call  J(h‘  Dupre,  (617) 
>‘97-8''15,  Inforonics,  Inc.,  146  Main 
St.,  Maynard,  Mass.  01754. 


.irSTOWRITERS.  i-built  by  Friden 
tia  iietl  personnel.  L.arge  selection  of 
type  styles,  I’lexowriters  Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  I’roducts. 
1500  Klnus  Highwav,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 

("031  (AC  609)  428-3223 


LEDLOW.  MODEL  “M*\  with  refrig, 
cooling.  Electrii*  or  gas.  Over  5(Mi 
fonts  goiHl  Lufllow  mats  scntl  for 
listing.  INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MA- 
(TIINEKY  CORP.  1720  Cherry  St.. 
Kansas  City.  Mo.  6410''.  (’*16»  221- 

9o60. 


AVAILABLE  NOW  Two  COI.-2'' 
L  nofilms.  serial  numlu'rs  151  aiul  161. 
Inst.allofl  late  1069.  Will  negotiate 
pfire.  Jerry  Stra<ler,  Beaumont  (Texas) 
Enterprise,  (713)  ''33-331  1, 


MAII.ROOM 

^-STATION’  INSKRTKK  just  ov.>r- 
hauk-ii  Insertf»matic  will  do  your  job 
at  9,901.  per  hour.  A  $-saver  at  $5.5o0. 
Tom  Manning.  Dailv  .\«lvance.  Eliza¬ 
beth  (’ity.  N.C.  27909. 


CHESHIRE  .515  LABEL  AFFIXING 
machine  with  quarter  folder.  Will  lal>el 
affix  newspaper,  m.agazine,  etc.  at 
speeds  up  to  16.000  per  hour.  Save 
thousands  of  dollars  as  compared  to 
jirice  new.  Rapid  Leasing  Co.,  inc., 
260  W.  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10013.  Ph:  (212)  925-7737. 


MACHINERY  &  SI  PPLIES 
^PERFORATORlrA^E^^ 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  L’.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio — 44313 


PRESSES  &  M.ACHiyERY 

VANDERCOOK  SP-20  Repro  Press 
2r278(*l.  Mint  Condition.  Ideal  for  C'/ff- 
set  conversion.  Asking  $1,950,  Call  Jim 
Coulter  (617)  365-2422. 

NEWSPAPER  WEB  OFFSET  presses, 
new  and  used  ;  rebuilt  and  guaranteed; 
installation  and  ser\uce.  New:  Econ- 
0-Web  i>erfecting  presses,  full  litho 
color  decks  and  the  unique  4-color 
unit,  all  adaptable  to  any  22^4"  cut¬ 
off  press.  Designeil  and  manufactured 
by  Web  Press  Corp.,  200  S.W.  Michi¬ 
gan.  Seattle,  WA  98106.  Call  Tim  York 
(206)  762-6770. 

3  EXITS  ('lOSS  SEBERHAN  1965 '66. 
Perfec't  mechanical  condition.  Two 
units  stacked,  one  on  floor.  Will  sell 
individually.  Tenakill  Assmuates.  Inc. 
11  S3  West  Side  Ave.,  Jersey  City, 
N.J.  07306.  Ph:  (201)  792-6353. 

FAIRCHILD  COLORKING  —  4  units 
complete  with  half  and  quarter,  double 
parallel  folder,  sheeter.  Box  s65.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  or  call  (312)  73''-120o. 


WILL  DISMANTLE  21-page  tubular. 
Hillers,  gears,  frames  what  »li»  you 
m-ed?  Cap<(>  iKirtable  fountain,  double 
page  fountains.  2  5o  hi».  motors,  page 
casting  1m)x.  plate  chipping  blork.  i>late 
finisher  with  new  irai'k.  vacuum  cast¬ 
ing  box.  Make  an  offer  -surprise  y<nir- 
self!  The  El  pora<lo  (Kansas)  Times, 
(316i  321-1120.  Daviil  Clynier  or  (lienn 
( ierman. 


fl  TO  BI  Y 

THREE  EXITS  GOSS  COMMENITY. 
Excellent  condition.  Give  full  specifica- 
tif>ns,  age.  ♦•ondition,  price.  Box  449, 
Efbtor  &  Publisher. 


IBM  11.30  COMPETE!:  WANTED 
prefer  mo^lel  with  paper  tape.  Box 
773.  Eflitor  &  Publisht  r. 
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NEW  SPACER  SERVK  ES 
Ain  ERTISI\G  niSPATCH 

DISPATCH  PROBLEMS?  HANsystem 
has  l)een  solvinq  them  for  years.  3444 
Country  Club  Dr.,  Me<lina,  OH  44256. 


MATERIAL  KIR  SALE 


SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  pajier  ami 
litho  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish¬ 
ers’  .Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin,  Wise., 
ami  18  W.  22  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  lOOlO. 


Ml  SI  ELI.A\E(nS 


FINAL  CLOSEOFT:  Fairrhil.l  TTS 
fkjH-rating  unit  ~3972,  newly  recomli- 
t  f  rie«l  Klish(*hograph  Kl5(i.  M«n1»‘1  '13 
3,6»  Hamilton  'rhintypo  gllfler  saw. 
Master  whiiler.  Nolan  21  \  3.9  mat 

•  Iryor.  T<»rit  1  ^  x  21  r»laner.  599  lli. 
lead  |Mit  with  autfftuatii*  c«introis.  'I’wo 
.“^ta-lli  pneu?iiati<‘  form  fiUs.  Ib  st  off*  i- 
t»i  .lim  Sevren<.  Boulder  Daily  (’arnera. 
P.().  lbt\  591.  Boiilfler.  (5)lo.  S9392. 

PhfUie  (.3931  1  12-1292. 


I IRI  l  L.ATlOy  PROMOTlOy 

NEED  MORE  HOME 
DELIVERY? 

If  so.  cfinsider  a  I'hange  pace  Irom 
routine  j>romotions!  Want  fast  and 
sustaining  results  ?  (hir  organ  IzatifUi 
c;in  df»  it  for  you.  Thanks  to  a  care¬ 
fully  plann«*'l  and  s«)undly  e\«*cuted 
telephone  solicitation  program.  We  give 
y-'U  that  inena'^e.  at  a  nvst  reason- 
alkie  cost  per  subscriptiim.  'I’liis  is  lo¬ 
calise  our  telephone  solicitation  tneth«Mls 
are  thorough  and  skilbol.  Barko«l  by 
yoars  of  aetivt»  exiK'rlence  in  this  spe- 
I'ializetl  fielil.  ('all  or  writ*  for  further 
information 

ROBERT  NELSON  CAMPAIC.NS 
3.61  Mixuiowbrakok  Drive 
Huntingdon  Valiev.  Penna.  I'.O  06 
(215)  WI  7-5215 
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NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

URCLLATlOy  PROMOTION 

INCREASED  CIRCUTvATION 
An  increase  in  your  home  delivery  as¬ 
sured  by  telephone  solicitation.  Call  or 
write  for  infoi*mation. 

J.  D.  Maniuez  (203)  232-3874 
140  Kane  A-1 

West  Hartford,  Conn.  06119 


PRESS  E!\GI!SEERS 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVlNG-ltEPAIRlNG— TRUCKING 
Expert  Servire — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 

1  Sherman  Avenue 
Jersey  City,  N.J. — 07307 
(AC  201)  659-6888 


PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 

PRESS-TIME  AVAILABLE 
Also  Complete  Composition 
and  Make-up  Facilities 
6-unit  Goss  Community  press  with 
Suburban  and  Community  folders  cap¬ 
able  of  printing  24  standard  and  48 
tabloid  pages;  collating  facilities. 
Good  press-time  available  every  day 
including  Wednesday.  Bob  Schultz 
(AC  201)  647-1180.  Recorder  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Stirling,  N.J. 


Help 

Wanted  •  • . 


ACADEMIC 

SG'UTHEHX  UNIVERSITY  depart- 
ment  of  journalism  neetls  two  faculty 
members  by  Fall,  1972.  One  year  ap¬ 
pointees  considered.  Advertisinjr,  re¬ 
porting?,  magazine  eilitinj?  courses 
amonji?  immediate  assignments.  One 
candidate  should  have  Ph.D.  and  lik- 
inj?  for  administrative  work.  Other 
should  l>e  near  Ph.D.  Both  must  have 
solid  media  experience  and  intereste<l 
in  variety  of  teaching  assignments. 
Competitive  salaries,  l^iual  opportun¬ 
ity  employer.  Contact:  Dr.  J.  H.  Hoar. 
Department  of  Journalism,  University 
of  Mississippi.  University,  Mississippi 
38677.  (601)  232-7146. 


HELP  WANTED 


Leading  OCR 
Company . . . 

Has  immediate  openings 
for  individual  with 
applications  know-how 
in  Graphic  Arts  or 
Data  Processing 
areas.  Challenging 
work  for  growth  company 
with  strong  R/D  team. 
Must  have  ability  to 
get  along  with  people. 
Salary  &  commission. 

Call:  (201)  288-6000,  or 
write: 


comf^l^^n 


900  Huyler  Street,  Teterboro.  N.J.  07608 


CIRClLATlO^ 


CIRCULATION  MANAGEli  -  Fast 
growing  daily  oi>eration,  Area  2.  Box 
834,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


TELEPHONE  SALES 

Need  experienced  circulation  telephone 
sales  supervisor  to  start  new  jirogram 
for  over  300.000  circulation  daily  in 
Zone  5.  Send  resume  in  confidence. 
Box  873,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  Fast 
growing  East  Coast  suburban  daily 
seeks  aggressive,  energetic  person  who 
can  double  our  circulation  in  3  years 
and  so  the  same  with  salary.  Full  de¬ 
tails  first  letter.  Write  Box  892,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ADMIMSTRATIVE 

WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  offset 
flaily  is  looking  for  a  Business  Manager 
whose  strong  area  is  display  advertis¬ 
ing.  First  effort  to  be  directed  toward 
organizing  and  retaining  aii  staff.  Ex¬ 
cellent  starting  salary.  Send  resume  to 
Box  855,  Eflitor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  needed  for 
metro|>oIitan  weekly  beginning  publi¬ 
cation  in  September,  Zone  3.  High 
salaiT.  Sizable  equity  share.  Complete 
autonomy  in  managing  business  staff. 
Reply  Box  896,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS  for  ambi¬ 
tious.  energetic  advertising  executives 
with  Chicago  area  newspapers.  Salary 
between  20K  and  2r)K  <lei>€nding  on 
ex|)erience.  Semi  confidential  resume  to 
Ron  Curtis  &  Company,  O’Hare  Plaza, 
572.5  East  River  Road,  Chicago,  111. 
60631.  No  Fee! 


NEWSPAPER  ACCOUNTANT  wanted 
to  understudy  our  controller  who  has 
I)een  with  us  40  years  and  is  prepar¬ 
ing  for  retirement.  The  person  we 
want  could  be  in  the  numl>er  2  or  3 
si)ot  in  the  accounting  department  of 
a  larger  newspaper.  We  are  a  West 
Coast  daily  with  circulation  approach¬ 
ing  50,000.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  883,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISHSG 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  —  Superior 
13. .WO  circulation  offset  daily  which  ap¬ 
preciates  the  value  of  classified  is  of- 
ferinK  substantial  salary  plus  liberal 
benefits  to  a  classified  specialist  com¬ 
bining  sales  and  manafrement  ability. 
Locate.!  in  one  of  New  England’s  most 
desirable  areas.  Please  apply  by  letter 
to  Donald  W.  Sprague,  Jr.,  The  Tran¬ 
script,  P.O.  Box  473.  North  Adams, 
Mass.  01247. 

CLASSIFIED  AD 
MANAGER 

It’s  not  a  promise  of  a  rose  garden, 
but  we  have  a  budding  opportunity 
at  The  Patriot  Ledger  in  Quincy,  Mass, 
for  managing  a  clas8ifie<l  staff  of  18. 

The  i>erson  we  seek  has  the  desire 
and  the  ability  to  continue  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  our  classified  growth  in  a 
high  potential  marketplace  south  and 
west  of  Boston.  Current  circulation 
is  more  than  71,000  and  still  climbing. 

Interviews  can  be  arranged  at  the 
ANCAM  conference  in  Philadelphia. 
Direct  replies  to: 

A.  J.  Pranger.  Personnel  Manager 
The  Patriot  Le<lger 
13  Temple  St.,  Quincy,  Mass.  02169 


CONTROLLER  'ACCOUNTANT 
Complete  charge  of  10.000  circulation 
long  estahlishe<l  Long  Island  business 
daily.  Strong  newspaper  background. 
$15,000  start.  All  fringes.  Box  884, 
Eflitor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  for  Vermont 
daily  and  Sunday.  Must  l>e  a  self¬ 
starter  with  ideas  and  promotions. 
Salary  open.  Send  resume  and  salary 
to  Steven  C.  Lake.  Advertising  Di- 
i  rector,  Vermont  Publishing  Corp.,  158 
‘  Bank  St.,  Burlington,  Vt.  05401. 


EDITOR  &.  PUBLISHER  for  June  10,  1972 


HELP  WANTED 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISIISG 

WANTED!!! 

A  pro!  A  Classified  Ad  Manager  for 
New  Jersey’s  leading  suburban  weekly 
newspaper  chain,  80,000  circulation. 
Salary  commensurate  w’ith  experience. 
Many  company  benefits.  Box  887,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISIISG 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  twice 
weekly  suburban  paper.  Zone  2.  Must 
lie  ambitious,  have  proven  sales  record. 
We  want  a  professional  who  is  ready 
to  move  up  to  management  level, 
direct  a  staff  and  plan  an  imaginative 
sales  program  for  a  fine  newspaper.  A 
real  opportunity  for  the  career  or¬ 
iented,  Box  800.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  EXECUTIVE  for  wide¬ 
ly  know’n  Northeastern  suburban  new'S- 
paper  group.  Outstanding  communities 
unusual  opportunity  for  person  with 
newspaper  marketing  experience.  Box 
840,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

EXPERIENCED  AD  SALESMAN  who  j 
can  take  charKe  of  small  department  j 
on  mo<lern  offset  Connecticut  daily. 
Must  lie  able  to  motivate  and  direct 
staff  with  own  sales-manacrerial  abili¬ 
ties;  strong  on  layout  and  design.  Con¬ 
tact  John  M.  Slocum,  Associate  Pul>- 
lisher,  Winstead  (Connecticut)  Evening 
Citizen. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMEN  needed 
in  W'est  Texas,  New  Mexico.  Arizona 
and  Southern  California  on  going, 
growing  monthly  travel  and  recreation 
newspaper  covering  the  entire  South¬ 
west.  Top  positions  ot>en  to  top  jieople. 
If  you  are  a  go-getter,  write:  (Out¬ 
doors  in  the  Southwest,  2331  Wyoming, 
El  Paso.  Texas  79903. 


START  A  NEW'SPAPER,  Continue 
50*:?-  and  SO'T-  growth  past  2  years  on 
another.  This  is  an  unusual  challenge 
for  leadership  and  sales  results.  We 
have  two  military  newspapers  (weekly 
and  bi-weekly)  needing  an  advertising 
manager.  Require  energy  and  stability 
for  a  career  building  position.  (Contact 
Bill  Sheldon.  The  Seabag,  Box  601. 
Virginia  Beach,  Va.  23451.  (703)  425- 
7314. 


OFFSET  DAILY  Zone  8  seeks  ambi¬ 
tious  salesman  capable  of  managing 
'  department  in  2-3  years.  Prefer  appli¬ 
cants  from  Zones  6. 7, 8. 9.  Selling.  lay¬ 
out  abilities,  proven  record  required, 
i  Opportunity  to  advance  in  suburban 
!  newspaper  chain.  Resume  to  Box  859, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  AD  SALESMAN 
Opportunity  for  ambitious,  experienced 
self-starter  in  our  advertising  sales 
department.  Join  group  of  aggressive, 
creative  people  producing  New  Jersey’s 
outstanding  sales  growth  newspaper. 
Salesmen  backed  by  art.  layout  people 
and  all  contemporary  aids.  Salary  plus 
incentive  bonus  plan,  mileage,  company 
paid  benefits.  Call  or  send  resume  to 
.  Personnel  Manager.  The  Home  News, 
i  123  How  Lane.  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 
08903.  (201)  545-4000. 


I  FULLY  EXPERIENCED  display  ad- 
I  vertising  salesman  with  strong  back- 
I  ground  in  layout  and  proven  sales  abil- 
1  ity  is  needed  for  Chart  area  1.  Salary 
I  and  fringes  better  than  most.  Write 
j  Box  841,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  Applications  from  all  races  desired. 

I  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  —  Highly 
I  motivated,  with  sales  and  managerial 
I  ability  for  rapidly  expanding  daily. 
Retail  and  national  experience.  For  a 
"live-wire"  only.  Area  2.  Box  837, 
I  Editor  &  Publisher. 


j  IMMEDIATE  OPPORTUNITIES 
'  Excellent  opportunities  for  Display  and 
j  Classified  salesmen.  Our  pay  scale  and 
I  benefits  compare  most  favorably  with 
top  pay  and  benefits  of  other  metro 
papers  in  the  U.S.  We  are  a  7-day 
]  metro  paper  in  a  major  competitive 
I  market  (.\rea  5)  and  we  need  sales¬ 
men  who  have  proven  records  in  news- 
;  nai)er  space  sales.  All  replies  will  he 
I  treated  in  strictest  confidence  so  you’ve 
nothing  to  lose  by  sending  a  letter  and 
complete  resume  to  Box  868.  Editor  & 
'  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

^^Idsplay^adv^^ 

MIDWEST  NEWSPAPER  GROUP 
needs  energetic,  aggressive  ad  managers. 
10,000  to  20,000  population.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Arnold  V.  Lund,  Shaw  News¬ 
papers,  Dixon.  Ill.  61021. 


AD  SALESMAN  wanted  by  exiianding 
weekly  group  in  Zone  2.  Must  be  able 
to  handle  campaigns,  graphics,  and 
have  administrative  ability.  Room  for 
advancement.  Write  Box  891,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEED  AGGRESSIVE  advertising  sales¬ 
man.  Minimum  two  years  experience. 
27,000  offset  6-(iay  daily.  New  mo<lern 
facility.  Excellent  Southern  Wisconsin 
community.  Apply  by  letter  only  to  J. 
B.  Warner,  The  Janesville  Gazette. 
One  South  Parker  Drive.  Janesville, 
Wis.  53545. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  large 
expanding  weekly  in  gorgeous  area. 
Seliastoiiol  Times,  Sebastoi>ol,  Calif. 
95472. 


D1SPL.4Y  SALESMEN  strong  on  sales 
and  layout.  14,500,  six  day  evening 
publication,  40  hour  week.  Salary 
commensurate  with  ability.  All  the 
benefits.  Excellent  family  community. 
Call  Victor  Larrick,  The  Daily  Jeffer¬ 
sonian.  Cambridge.  Ohio.  Ph:  (614) 
432-2261. 


ZONE  5  METROPOLITAN  daily  has 
an  opening  for  a  fast  efficient  layout 
person  for  the  preparation  of  shop- 
reaily  layouts  as  well  as  siieck  layouts 
foe  siiecials,  etc.  Top  salary,  excellent 
fringes,  a  ground  floor  opportunity 
for  an  ambitious  individual.  Apply  to 
Box  767.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

ObTR  EDITOR  NEEDS  an  ass;st,ant 
who  will  eventually  work  into  a  city 
editor  position.  Our  publication,  a 
semi-weekly,  needs  expande<l  news  cov¬ 
erage  in  a  county  of  40,000  population. 
Looking  for  aggressive  newsman  with 
ability  in  all  areas.  J-Degree  required. 
Fringe  benefits.  Send  resume  to  Box 
r74,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR — Seasoned,  progressive,  ag¬ 
gressive,  local-news-minded.  For  grow¬ 
ing  medium-sized  daily.  East.  State 
salary  requirements.  Box  793,  Pxlitor 
&  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

18.000  PM  offset  in  Zone  4  wants  a 
manager  and  not  just  a  self-starter 
and  doer.  Research,  plan  and  design 
news  coverage  and  staff  for  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  daMies — and  communi¬ 
ties  -in  the  Southeast.  We  want  a 
Managing  E<litor  who  can  develop  next 
month’s  and  next  year’s  product  and 
concentrate  his  people-handling  talents 
on  training  and  motivating  others  to 
make  to<lay’s  product  increasingly  bet¬ 
ter.  Normal  staff  of  14  includes  city 
and  wire  editors.  Pay  and  fringes 
commensurate  with  your  ability.  Ex¬ 
cellent  family  location.  Send  resume  to 
Itox  831,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  FDITOR.  U.S.  Virgin  Islands. 
Small  dailv  (5  davsi  to  start  publica¬ 
tion  Fall  1972.  Retired  editor  who  may 
des’re  to  work  1  to  5  years  or  a 
younger  person  with  experience.  Re¬ 
sponsibility  for  only  the  editorial  staff 
and  news  content.  Salary  and  benefits 
are  excellent.  Best  climate  and  beaches 
in  th'  world.  Send  resume  to  Press 
Inc..  Box  1521.  St.  Thomas,  V.T.  00801. 


MAJOR  METROPOLITAN 
EAST  COAST  DAILY 
is  on  the  move  and  looking  for  top 
people — and  willing  to  pay  well  for 
right  persons.  Seeking  an  experienced 
reporter.  Also  a  hard-driving  editor 
looking  for  more  responsibility.  Write 
Box  836.  Edito/  &  Publisher. 


’  W’ ANTED;  Three  journalists  with  drive 
and  ambition  capable  of  serx-ing  as  or 
becoming  bxireau  chief,  area  editor  or 
special  assignment  writer.  Join  a  young 
staff  noted  for  its  excellence.  Contact 
John  Hammack,  Managing  Editor. 
I  Sandusky  Register,  314  W’.  Market  St., 
1  Sandusky.  Ohio  44870. 
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HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


COPY  DBSK — Versatile  experienced 
deskman  for  morning  newspaiier  in 
Massachusetts.  Minimum  of  5  years 
experience  on  a  daily.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  791,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 

DEJSKMAN — Major  East  Coast  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  has  oiiening  for 
fully  exi>erience<l  deskman.  Requires 
strong  layout  and  copy  reading  back¬ 
ground.  Send  complete  resume  to  Box 
S90,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWLY-OFFSET  afternoon  daily,  cir¬ 
culation  16M,  needs  experienced  copy 
reader.  Write  Box  847,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  Kansas  daily. 
Staff  of  three.  Must  l)e  able  to  dire<‘t 
reporters,  know  wire  and  photography, 
cover  some  assignments.  Experience, 
not  age,  is  major  factor.  All  benefits, 
including  profit  sharing.  Salary  oi»en. 
Box  867,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


VIRGINIA’S  LARGEST  weekly  seeks 
eilitor-writer-photographer.  get-things- 
done,  exi>erience<i  journalism  with  tal¬ 
ent.  ambition,  drive,  dedication.  Un¬ 
usual  opportuntiy  to  put  out  su|>erior 
l»aj>er  and  work  with  other  talented 
journalists.  Contact  Malcolm  Coe, 
Henry  County  Journal.  Bassett,  Va. 
24055. 


EDITOR  fop  large  semi-weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  Zone  5.  Must  have  proven 
record  of  excellence.  Great  opportunity 
for  a  person  to  express  himself  with 
a  sizeable  operation.  Salary  oi>en.  Send 
complete  resume,  samples.  Box  875, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

New  England’s  top  rated  community 
newspai>er  seeks  No.  2  person  for 
news  department.  We  need  a  seasoned 
’’PRO” — a  hard-hitting  writer  with 
solid  Kaokground  in  reporting,  copy 
editing  and  page  layout.  Write  or 
phone  for  interview.  H.  J.  Lally,  The 
Westport  News.  Westport.  Conn.  06880. 
Ph;  «20:D  226-6311. 


EDITOR  needed  for  5,000  circulation 
weekly  in  growing,  comietitive  mar¬ 
ket.  Zone  2.  EJxcellent  schools.  40- 
miles  from  city.  Beautiful,  small-town 
living.  Seek  innovative,  aggressive  in¬ 
dividual  with  solid  editorial  l>ack- 
ground.  Salary  open.  Send  resume, 
salary  requirements,  to  Box  S77,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


THE  TICONDEROGA  SENTINEL  in 
the  .\dirondack  region  of  northern  New 
York  has  an  oi>ening  for  Editor.  We 
want  an  ext>erience<l  person  who  can 
supervise  correspondents,  cover  news, 
develop  features,  use  a  camera,  work 
with  cold  type  and.  in  general,  con¬ 
tribute  to  making  a  good  small  weekly 
even  Itetter.  Write  or  phone:  Kenneth 
Weidner.  publisher.  (518>  .58.5-6701. 

Ticondoroga.  New  York  128^3. 


ARE.4  EDITOR,  some  farm.  Extremely 
interesting  job  in  excellent  community 
on  aggressive  newspaper.  Benefits  in¬ 
clude  profit  sharing.  Allen  Strunk, 
McCook  Daily  Gazette  McCook,  Neb. 
69o01. 


NEED  BILINGUAL  Managing  Editor 
with  full  command  of  English  and 
Spanish  for  big  city  daily  newspaper. 
Salary  oi>en.  Send  full  resume  to  Box 
889,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


liarkeling 

Publicattons 

Editor 


We  are  a  leading  pub¬ 
lisher  of  greeting  cards 
and  books,  based  in 
an  attractive  midwestern 
city,  with  a  current  vac¬ 
ancy  for  a  Marketing 
Publications  Editor.  Re¬ 
sponsibilities  will  Include 
writing  and  editing  in- 
house  sales  and  employee 
publications.  The  college 
graduate  we  seek  should 
have  2-4  years  of  writing 
and  editing  experience  In 
either  a  corporate  or 
news  service  environment 
and  be  open  to  reloca¬ 
tion. 

We  offer  a  competitive 
salary  and  excellent  bene¬ 
fit  package  to  the  Indi¬ 
vidual  selected  to  fill 
this  position.  Please  send 
resume  with  salary  his¬ 
tory,  in  confidence  to: 

Box  S66 

Editor  Jk  Publisher 

An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer  ( m  f) 


Writer  —  Sales  Training 

Internationally  known  manufacturer  of  building  materi¬ 
als,  based  in  Chicago,  has  a  challenging  opportunity  for 
an  experienced  writer  knowledgeable  in  preparation  of 
technical  sales  training  programs. 

Responsibility  will  be  to  organize  and  write  technical 
training  materials  including  video  scripting  and  staging. 

Qualified  applicant  will  have  first  hand  knowledge  of 
building  construction  industry  or  related  fields. 

Company  offers  excellent  salary  for  the  right  person  plus 
good  company  benefits.  To  arrange  an  interview  please 
submit  resume  with  pertinent  information  including  home 
phone  number  to  Employment  Manager  at 

UNITED  STATES  SlYPSUM  COMPANY 

101  S.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois  60606 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


HELP  WANTED 
_ EDITORIAL 

FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

Daily  Newspapers 

Send  us  your  resume:  we  will  duplicate 
and  refer  it  on  current  job  openings. 
Full  range  of  etlitorial,  advertising, 
circulation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually 
available. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 
340  Main  St.,  Room  527 
Worcester,  Mass. — 0160S 


_ E^GI^LE^RI^G _ 

EXCELLENT  NEWSPAPER  engineer¬ 
ing  opi>orlunity  at  corporate  staff  level. 
Offset  press  and  com|>osition  e^iuiprnent, 
planning  and  building.  Send  resume  to 
Joseph  J.  Gross,  Direc'tor  of  Personnel, 
Panax  Neuspaifers,  P.O.  Box  289,  East 
Lansing,  Mich.  48H23. 


t:^GR4yl^G 

ENGRAVING  FOREMAN 
Morning-Evening-Sunday 
Daily  Newspaper 

In  top  40  in  country  color  advertising — 
strong  in  editorial  color  too — volume  i 
prcKluction  engraving  l)Ocause  of  cold-  ' 
type  comiK)sing  room,  .\lso  commercial  ! 
work.  Must  have  all  phases  engraving 
skills— strong  on  color  work — camera — 
ability  to  organize  and  direct  work  ' 
force.  Union  or  Non-union.  Good  salary 
and  l>enefits.  Excellent  city  living  con¬ 
ditions.  Top  flight,  knowledgeable  man¬ 
agement  associates.  Chart  area  7.  Reply 
Box  845,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREE  LAM  E 

WRITERS  NEEDED  immediately  to 
do  c<msumer  and  or  tratle  magazine 
articles  on  tennis  business  an<l  sport, 
(’ontact  Bob  Gillen.  H*dTman  Press. 
3000  Fran<'e  .\venue  South.  Minneapolis. 
Minn.  5,5416. 

WRITERS  '  AGENCIES,  worldwide. 
piTxlucing  blockbuster  articles,  series, 
books.  Omtact  Apartado  540,  Cuer¬ 
navaca,  Morelos,  Mexico. 


M4\4GEME\T 

NEWSPAPER  SUPPLIES  PRODUCT 
Manager.  Fast  growing  division  of  mul¬ 
ti-billion  dollar  company  se«'ks  an  ag¬ 
gressive  individual  to  stimulate  and 
direct  pressroom  siiiqily  sales  effort  to 
newspai)ers.  (iood  knowle<lge  of  press¬ 
room  oi>erations  a  must ;  supply  sales 
experience  Iveneficial.  Contact  binith 
No.  1025  at  ANP-X'RI  Show  or  write 
to  R.  E,  Schnyep.  I<leal  lioller'W.  R. 
Grace  &  Co..  2512  West  24th  Street. 
Chicago,  Illinois  60608. 


rRESSRiH^M 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  wanted. 
Goss  Community  or  Suburban  experi¬ 
ence  T>referred.  News-Sun,  Box  2'‘0, 
Sun  City.  .\riz.  S535I.  (602)  933-0114. 

OFFSET  PRESSMAN  Urbanite  and 
suburban.  Write  or  c;iU  Di<k  Ransom. 
Valley  Publishing  Company.  Box  13u. 
Kent.  Wash.  98o;51.  Ph :  (206»  872- 

I  6600. 

PRESSROOM  FfVREMAN 
GOSS  METRO  OFFSET 
E\]>erienced  fjffset  foreman  for  morn¬ 
ing  daily.  Many  fringe  benefits  includ¬ 
ing  retirement  plan.  L<Mal€Nl  in  Zone 
5.  Please  send  resume  and  home  ph«)ne 
numl>er  in  reply.  Box  89-5.  E<litor  St 
Publisher, 


RRonn  Tio\ 

PROr>UrTION  MANAGER 
We  need  a  go-getter  with  working 
knowledge  of  cold  type  composition 
€‘«iuipment.  paste-up.  camera,  press. 
Join  a  young  management  te.mi  on  a 
fast  growing  11,000  circulation  Florida 
East  Coast  daily.  Send  resume  with 
exrK*rience  and  salary  requirements  to 
Marvin  DeBolt.  P.O.  Box  69.  Ft. 

I  Pierce,  Fla.  33150.  Ph:  (3U5)  461-205*1, 


HELP  WANTED 
PROMOTIOIS 

PROMOTIONS  MANAGER  for  100.000 
circulation  newspaper  in  growing 
Southwestern  city.  Please  apply  Box 
835,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  COPYWRITER.  Un¬ 
usual  op|)ortunity.  Good  growth  poten¬ 
tial.  Few  restraints.  Large  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspai)er  in  Zone  2  (NE).  Only 
st'asoned  copywriter  neeil  apply.  Will 
write  in-pai>er  promotion,  direct  mail 
and  sales  i>resentations.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  exi>erience.  In  a  letter 
tell  us  alx)ut  yourself  .and  your  qualifi¬ 
cations.  Write  Box  869,  Eilitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FI  BLIC  REL4TIO^S 

TOP  NEWS.  FEATURE  WRITER  for 
full-time  position  in  medical  socio¬ 
economic  area.  Central  Pennsylvania. 
Send  background,  samples.  salary 
needs  to  Box  EE.  Hershey.  Pa.  17033. 


ADMINISTR.ATOR  FOR  INFORMA¬ 
TION  SERVICES  and  public  relations 
for  large  southern  university.  Requires 
.7-1  n  years  iiost-baccalaureate  profes¬ 
sional  exiierience  in  news  media  anil 
thorough  uniln-standing  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  and  university  relations.  Posi¬ 
tion  reiiuires  creative,  resourceful  and 
responsilile  policy  maker  and  adminis¬ 
trator.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ment  to  Box  sTl.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

Eiiual  Oiqiortunity  Employer 


S  4  L  E  S 


SALEZS  REPRESENTATIVE 


.\  rare  opi>ortunity  for  a  highly  moti- 
vateil  and  amliitious  individual.  Earn¬ 
ing  potential  of  this  position  truly 
unlimiteil.  Products  include  full  range 
of  prisluction  supplies  and  equiiiment 
for  .all  newspai>er  proiluction  depart¬ 
ments.  Territory  includes  part  of  In¬ 
diana  and  the  st.ates  of  Illinois,  Wis¬ 
consin.  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas. 
Well  estalilished  following  with  tre¬ 
mendous  growth  ixdential.  Present  rep¬ 
resentative  retiring.  Prefer  person 
with  liackground  in  jihoto-composition 
from  a  major  daily  within  the  area — 
Init  alswe  .all  ambitious  and  capable  of 
representing  .a  company  in  a  high 
calilire  manner.  Litieral  salary,  com¬ 
mission  and  fringe  tienefits.  ESiiiense 
account  and  .automoliile.  Apply  New 
England  Newspaper  Supplv  Co..  Mill- 
Imry.  Mass.  01,', 27.  (fll71  Sfi.'i-.V’O.a. 


SALES 

Leading  OCR  growth 
company  has  immediate 
openings  in  sales 
department.  Graphic 
arts  or  computerized 
typesetting  background 
desirable.  Salary  & 
commission.  Please  call 
(201)  288-6000,  or  write: 


compuxean 


900  Huyler  Street.  Telerboro  N.  J.  07608 


SALES  ^^4^4GEME^T 

EX('ELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for 
pr<»\etv  Sales  Manager  in  tlynamic, 
gn»\ving  newspaiKM'.  Must  have  proven 
reeonl  in  tiaining.  lu'oniotions  ami 
management.  FXcellent  salary,  com¬ 
pany  lK*nefits.  jilus.  Semi  resume  and 
covering  letter  in  H<ex  758,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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Positions  Wsnted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ACADKMU: 

VETERAN  NEWSMAN.  34.  experi- 
enced  in  government  and  PR,  seeks 
challenge  in  business  or  college  leiuh- 
injr.  HS.  MA.  Box  379,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


4/Mf//V/^TK.^r/F£ _ 

NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVE  — 
10  years,  plus  full  newspaper  national 
and  display  l>ackground,  seeks  a  new 
horizon.  Another  firm  or  daily  news- 
pai>er,  national  and/or  display  man- 
sxiKer.  DeKree.  experience,  creative.  Re¬ 
sume,  excellent  references.  Let's  talk! 
Box  858,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

rV'E  BEEN  IN  the  newspai>er  busi¬ 
ness  all  my  life  and  wish  to  ^et  l)ack 
in  it.  A^re  41.  Write  Charles  W.  White, 
2875  Clitfridife  Ct..  La  Jolla,  Calif. 
02037,  or  call  (714)  453-2875. 

PUBLISHER — Just  sold  3000-circula¬ 
tion  weekly.  Wants  to  edit  lar^e  week¬ 
ly  or  medium  daily.  43,  with  more 
than  20  years  management,  etlitorial 
experience.  008  N.  Third  Ave.,  St. 
Charles,  111.  60174. 

GENERAL  MANAGER.  Ad  Director, 
Publisher.  Un-matched  13  year  record, 
exi)erience.  Box  856,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  pi*esently 
employeil  by  the  hugest  and  fastest 
>rrowin>r  weekly  newspaper  in  the 
Southwest  seeks  new  location  in  an¬ 
other  part  of  country  with  daily  or 
weekly.  Ajre  32.  married,  children,  ac¬ 
tive  in  community.  liorn  and  raised  in 
Midwest.  Collejje  in  New  England.  13 
years  exiH»rience  in  newspaper  Idaily 
and  weekly,  offset  and  letterpress),  ra¬ 
dio.  and  television.  Have  spent  the 
past  5  years  in  present  position  lead¬ 
ing?  a  newspaper  from  nothing  to  the 
very  Itest  in  its  field.  Responsible  fc»r 
staff  motivation  and  ]>r(Hlurtivity. 
Resume,  references,  etc.  Box  S70,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR-MANAGER— 42.  J-dejjree  with 
honors.  20  years  experience  weeklies, 
semi-weeklies,  dailies.  Just  sold  own 
newspajx'r.  Wants  to  edit  or  manage 
larjre  ww-kly  or  small  daily.  61  De- 
Forest  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02136. 


CIRCl’LATIOy 

PROFESSIONAL  EXPERIENCE;  Tele¬ 
phone.  boy  crews  and  .ndiilt  footman 
crews.  .\ny  Zone.  P.O.  Box  14S.  Mil¬ 
pitas.  Calif.  951.31. 

PLANNING  TO  GO  DAILY  in  the 
near  future?  Have  the  knowledtre  and 
experience  to  organize  circulation  de¬ 
partment.  increase  sales  and  revenue 
within  the  first  year.  Willing  to  relo¬ 
cate.  Box  850.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


cL  issint:!)  advertisim; 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  —  25.000 
daily,  ready  for  move  to  lar^rer  daily. 
Younjr  (35).  Experienced  (15  years). 
Proven  producer.  References.  Prefer 
Area  5.  Box  694,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSIJSG  ROOM 

MANAGER  OR  ASSLSTANT.  12  years 
newspaper  and  b(H>k  offset  composition 
experience.  Young  (32).  mature,  family 
man.  Box  825.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISiyC. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  OKLAHOMA  Grad. 
BA  in  Journalism.  ’72.  available  July 
1.  Seeking  association  with  aggressive 
newspaper  organization.  Willing  to 
work,  learn  and  advance.  Offset  small 
daily  experience  in  display  advertising 
sales  and  layout,  news,  sports  and 
photographic  departments — but  specialty 
is  display  advertising.  Staff  experience 
on  college  daily.  Single,  24  years  old. 
Member  Army  reserve.  References  and 
picture  furnished  on  re<)uest.  Box  852. 
Editor  and  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

MICHIGAN  STATE  J-grad  seeks  job 
as  reporter.  L'emale.  Exi)erience  on  a 
do-everything-weekly.  Write  Box  764, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FRUSTRATED  reiM>rter-photograi)her,  ! 
former  small  daily  editor,  seeks  return  i 
to  desk.  Can  handle  any  job,  any  ' 
place.  Box  833,  Lxlitor  &  Publisher. 

COUGH!  WHEEZE!  New  England  ' 
publishers!  0|>en  your  hearts  to  tal-  ; 
ente<l  i)ro  who  wants  to  trade  smog 
and  earthquakes  for  an  occasional  I 
l>ower  failure.  Seek  editor  or  top  re-  j 
porting  slot.  15  years  all-around  ex-  ^ 
j>erience  makeup.  e<liting,  reporting, 
photography.  Family  man  looking  for 
permanent  sjx)t.  Will  relocate  at  my  I 
expense.  Phone  (213)  662-7355,  or' 

write  Box  765,  Exlitor  &  Publisher.  ; 


SPG’RTSWRITER.  22.  BS  in  com-  ; 
munications,  looking  for  position  with  j 
daily  paiier  in  any  area.  Experiences!  ( 
in  covering  all  types  of  sports.  For  j 
resume  contact  Phil  Chardis,  84  Hop-  ' 
kins  R<1.,  Ellington,  Conn.  06029.  Ph : 
(2r3)  875-6494. 


copy  EDITOR  -East  Coast.  10  years 
PR;  15  years  newspai>er.  Box  350,  Ali¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

VETERAN  EDITOR,  17  years  as  desk- 
man,  reporter,  wire  editor.  L<M)king  for 
l»:'sition  on  copy  desk.  Any  zone.  Has 
mihl  epileptic  condition.  Box  815,  E<li- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


CAN  I  STRENGTHEN  your  editorial 
page  as  editor  or  associate?  I  offer: 

I  (1)  II  solid  years  in  news  nmms,  (2) 
j  10  years  in  university  education  in 
.iournalism  and  ]>ublic  affairs.  (3) 
M..\.,  (4)  mature  jmlgment.  (5)  inde- 
pendent-m(xlerate  to  liberal  viewpoint. 
Ix»t  me  send  resume.  Box  824,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


1  SPORTS  EDITOR  (5.500  Florida  PM 
’  offset  6-day)  seeks  spot  on  larger  pa- 
i  i>er.  Hard  worker.  Desk  and  makeup 
exi>erience.  competent  writer.  Single. 
23.  no  military  obligation.  Box  818. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

award-winning  REPORTER.  34. 

15  years  experience:  writing,  editing, 
front  page  makeui>.  Seeks  copv  editing 
post.  Any  zone.  Box  814,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CREATIVE  WRTTER-Photographer 
seeks  magazine.  newspai>er  job  involv¬ 
ing  travel,  foreign  especially.  Have 
broad  experience  on  prize  winning  col- 
.  lege,  weekly  newspai>ers.  Will  be  24  in 
!  November.  Have  BA,  major  in  Joiirnal- 
I  ism.  Box  838,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  EXPERIENC-ED  SPORTS  CHlitor  sepks 
I  similar  position  on  PM  newspaner.  M.A 
Fellowship  winner.  Please  write  Wes 
Dumont.  14  East  Second.  Room  514, 

[  Hut<  hinson,  Kansas  67501. 

SEEKING  COPY  EDITOR  position.  9 
years  experience  as  reporter,  copy  edi¬ 
tor  and  wire  editor.  Box  854,  E<Iitor  & 
Publisher. 

INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER.  re¬ 
turned  Peace  Corps  volunteer.  J-degree 
plus  5  years  experience  and  fluent 
Spanish.  Phone  (309)  462-2080.  110 

■  Lincoln.  Abingtlon,  III.  61410. 

1  SPORTS  WRITER-EDITOR.  Experi¬ 
enced.  efficient,  dedicated.  Box  752, 
Rlitor  &  Publisher. 

VERY  GOOD  WRITER.  33.  wants  to 
help  others  improve  their  writing  and 
continue  to  do  some  himself.  Major 
daily  background,  some  e<liting  and 
managng  ex|>erience.  North  preferred, 
size  unimportant.  Ph :  (305)  848-0958. 

YOUNG  EDITOR  of  weekly  seeks  to 
return  to  daily  reporting  or  editing, 
preferably  metro.  Four  years  as  daily 
reporter-photographer.  Fm  prouil  of  my 
wet'kly.  Write  for  a  copy  of  it  and  my 
resume.  Box  863.  Editor  &  Publisher, 

SHARP.  EXPERIENCED,  well-degreed 
writcr-photographer-e<litor.  30,  seeks 
challenging  magazine  or  newspaper 
slot.  Zones  7-9.  PR.  news,  freelance 
background.  Top  feature  writer.  Bill  i 
Wt'draska,  7401  4th  St.,  N.W.,  Al-  I 
bufiuerque.  N.M.  87107. 
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EXPERIENCED  LIBRARIAN,  medium 
and  large  papers,  seeks  position  in 
Zones  9  or  8.  Daily  or  magazine.  Box 
846,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MY  OFFER:  original,  professional  ap¬ 
proach  to  your  sports  and  recreation 
coverage.  Educated,  exi»erienced,  re¬ 
sponsible,  I  seek  a  position  where  in¬ 
itiative  counts.  Resume,  samples  fur¬ 
nished  upon  request.  Box  872,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER.  32.  five 
years  exj)erlence.  BA  Journalism;  MA 
History.  Bob  Miles,  6564  Aztec,  El 
Paso.  Texas  79925. 


SINGLE  WOMAN,  forty-ish  offers  ver¬ 
satility,  exi>erience.  Currently  column¬ 
ist.  general  assignment  rejwrter,  page 
editor.  Previously  PR.  .Asking  chal¬ 
lenge,  salary  commensurate  with  skills. 
Box  874,  Bxlitor  &  Publisher. 


PRO  SPORTS  PUBLICIST.  29.  seeks 
to  return  to  newspaper  field  as  sports 
writer  editor.  Experienced  in  pro<luc- 
ing  lively.  well-rounde<l  sports  section. 
Also  recipient  of  two  major  writing 
awards.  Hard-working,  aggressive  J- 
Gratl.  Excellent  references.  Phone  (3C5) 
226-6245  or  write  Box  876,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 


*72  DOL^GLASS  J-GRAD  seeks  chal¬ 
lenging  reporting  or  PR  job.  Hard 
news,  feature  writing  exjierience  on 
major  N.J.  daily.  Also  some  editing. 
Would  relocate.  Box  894,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

HARD-WORKING  REPORTER.  21. 
seeks  news  or  feature  job  on  small  or 
medium  size<l  daily  or  weekly.  Ne¬ 
braska  J-grad.  Rei»orting  and  photo 
experience  on  urban  weekly.  Some 
daily  re|>orting  and  copy  e<liting.  Pre¬ 
fer  Zones  5,  7.  Box  878,  Editor  & 
Pu))lisher. 

22  YEARS  experience:  -editing, 
managing,  publishing  weeklies,  small 
<lailies.  Seeks  i>ermanent  post.  Box 
293.  Raymond,  Wash.  98577. 

I’M  BEING  STRANGLED!  Young  man 
desires  to  broaden  e<litorial  exi>erience 
in  central  Ohio.  Scho<ded  in  local  news 
(council,  sports,  school  board,  etc.) 
with  layout  experience.  J-degree  with 
3  years  small  newspaper  ex|)erience. 
Box  880.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER.  25,  four  years  with  daily 
in  city  of  100.000.  Some  photo  experi¬ 
ence.  Journalism  degree.  Box  882.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

ADAPTABLE  YOUNG  WOMAN  wants 
to  dig  and  grow.  Four  yea»*s.  me<bum 
s  zed  daily,  all  beats.  BA  Journalism. 
Box  8S5,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WINNER— ANY  ZONE  SEND 
OFFERS  TO  BOX  886,  EDITOR  & 
PU’BLISHER. 


EDITORIAL 

EI)ITING-KEPORTING.E<litorial  Page 
handling  by  20-year  producer  in  en¬ 
vironmental,  science,  government,  eco- 
n<  mics,  business  subjects.  University, 
newspaper,  in«!ustry  record.  J-grad. 
Box  893,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  -10  years  experi¬ 
ence.  All  si>orts.  Heavy  on  coverage  of 
local  high  schools  and  national  cham¬ 
pion  university.  Some  pro  coverage. 
GikkI  with  a  camera  and  have  dark- 
rt>om  experience.  Any  zone.  Write  Box 
888,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR/ WRITER — Fully  exi)erienced 
chief  editor,  senior  writer.  Diversifies!, 
versatile.  Magazines,  newsletters.  To¬ 
tal  responsibility  from  author  assign¬ 
ment  thru  blues.  Supervision  of  covers, 
editorial,  and  proiluction  layout,  make¬ 
up.  Seeks  full  cup  of  cheer  in  Metro¬ 
politan  New  York.  Box  663,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  CAR TOOMSTS 

SENIOR  ADVERTISING  STAFF  artist, 
respected  metro  dailies,  interested  in 
applying  abilities  to  renewal  of  integ- 
'  rity  in  editorial  cartooning,  Nast  qual¬ 
ity.  24  years  consecutive  experience. 
Reliable.  Free  lance  or  position.  Sam- 
!  pies.  Box  853,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREE  LAM  E 

EX-CAPlTOL  HILL  aide.  veteran 
newsman  with  extensive  Federal  ag¬ 
ency  contacts,  available  for  reporting- 
writing  assignments  in  D.C.  Box  861, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER  EDITOR — Fully  experienced 
generalist.  Magazines,  newsletters,  col¬ 
umns.  departments.  Versatile,  diversi- 
fie<l.  You  name  it,  I  can  do  it.  Seeks 
assignments  in  Metropolitan  New 
York,  Box  670,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER  with  S  years 
ver.satility  and  exi>erience  desires  new 
IM)sition  on  2  or  3  man  staff.  Prefer 
AM  paper.  For  resume  and  clips  write 
J.  L.  Keener,  30  Briar  Lane,  Dover, 
Del.  19901. 


PRESSROOM 

INITIATIVE.  ABILITY.  20  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Offset  and  letterpress  and 
latest  relief  plate  metho<ls.  Would  pre¬ 
fer  20,000  circulation  or  less.  Can  take 
charge  of  small  crew  as  assistant  fore¬ 
man.  Excellent  health  and  references. 
Married,  seeking  to  relocate  Zones  5,  2 
or  3.  Box  839,  Rlitor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  iocation  without  specific  identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  BroMn 
Advertising  and  the  consumer 


The  consumer  movement  is  very  much 
on  the  minds  of  advertisers  and  their 
agencies  today — also,  all  media — and  the 
National  Advertising  Review  Board  is  one 
example  of  the  industry  trying  to  put  its 
own  house  in  order  before  it  is  brought 
down  by  the  combined  onslaught  of  the 
FTC  and  consumer  organizations. 

“Advertising  and  true  consumerism 
have  a  great  deal  in  common  and  should 
be  on  the  same  side,”  according  to  John 
W.  Hobson,  chaii-man  of  the  European 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies, 
which  is  making  an  effort  to  establish  a 
dialogue  with  consumer  interests  not  only 
to  prevent  dishonest  exploitation  of  con¬ 
sumers  but  to  correct  some  misconceptions 
about  advertising.  His  talk  recently  to 
international  newspaper  publishers  in 
Brussels  was  one  of  the  best  analyses  of 
the  problem  and  what  should  be  done 
about  it  that  we  have  heard. 

To  set  out  the  basis  for  a  dialogue,  the 
E.4A.\  in  conjunction  with  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Association  in  London,  which  rep¬ 
resents  all  three  sides  of  the  business,  has 
published  a  “Manifesto”  having  three  in¬ 
tentions:  “To  challenge  the  consumer 
movement  to  start  a  dialogue  with  us;  To 
start  such  a  dialogue  with  a  statement  of 
position  about  the  function  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  advertising,  in  contradistinction 
to  some  misconceptions  on  the  subject;  To 
set  up  a  standard  for  the  practice  of 
advertising.” 

Mr.  Hobson  thinks  this  initiative  will  be 
followed  in  other  European  countries,  that 
it  is  the  wish  of  agency  associations  to  do 
so,  but  unfortunately  the  advertiser  side 
of  the  business  as  represented  by  the  In¬ 
ternational  Union  of  .\dvertiser  -Associa¬ 
tions  is  opposed  to  the  project. 

“If  it  really  represents  the  views  of  the 
consumer  industrialists  of  Europe  that 
the  only  right  i)ositioning  of  advertising  is 
as  a  service  of  the  advertiser,”  Mr.  Hob¬ 
son  said,  “then  I  fear  that  we  shall  all  be 
in  trouble  in  the  next  ten  years  and  that 
consumerism  will  go  from  political 
strength  to  strength.  The  social  climate  of 
the  next  20  years  is  going  to  be  different 
from  that  of  the  last  50.  No  major  activi¬ 
ty,  and  es])ecially  a  very  prominent  one 
like  advertising,  is  going  to  suiwive  unless 
it  is  clearly  accepted  as  serving  the  whole 
community,  and  not  some  sectional  inter¬ 
est  of  it.” 

«  *  * 

“The  consumer  movement  took  shape 
and  developed  momentum  throughout  the 
world  because  there  was  a  powerful  and 
logical  need  for  it,”  according  to  Mr.  Hob¬ 
son.  “The  market  power  of  the  big  indus¬ 
tries  selling  to  the  consumer  was  not 
matched  by  any  comparable  power  in  the 
consumer’s  armory.  .  .  .  The  sophistication 
and  ingenuity  of  some  big  sellers,  some¬ 
times  even  in  the  most  respectable  sectors 
of  industry,  had  no  equivalent  among  the 
mass  of  individuals  who  were  the  buyers. 
Misleading  packaging,  guarantees  that  ig¬ 
nored  the  buyer’s  common  law  rights,  the 
small  print  of  insurance  contracts  or  sales 


contracts,  the  unfair  pressures  of  door-to- 
door  salesmen  sometimes  amounting  to  lit¬ 
tle  less  than  blackmail,  the  direct  mail 
methods — these  and  many  similar  abuses 
of  the  power  of  size,  oligopoly,  and  mar¬ 
keting  ingenuity,  created  conditions  total¬ 
ly  unfair  to  the  individual  in  the  market 
place.  Even  on  the  fringes  of  our  own 
business,  advertising,  there  were  dishon¬ 
est  operators  who  hookwinked  the  buyers 
in  the  interest  of  a  quick  profit  until  the 
voluntary  self-discipline  systems  of  our 
industry  came  into  operation  in  most 
countries. 

“So  long  as  consumerism  applied  itself 
to  stopping  these  malpractices,  it  was 
doing  a  proper  job.  But  the  momentum 
developed  by  the  need  for  proper  action 
provided  also  a  power  for  a  sinister  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  different  kind.  It  led  to  a 
political  pressure  group  which  seeks  to 
create  a  confrontation  between  industry 
and  the  people.  It  is  an  attractive  left- 
wing  theme — this  theme  of  consumer 
masses  being  cheated  by  big  business,  just 
like  the  theme  of  worker  masses  being  ex¬ 
ploited  by  big  bosses.  It  is  becoming  part 
of  the  mythologj'  of  the  left.  And,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  advertising,  which  is  the  stan¬ 
dard  bearer  of  marketing,  the  most  visible 
and  prominent  factor  on  the  business 
scene,  is  liable  to  attract,  quite  injustly, 
the  heaviest  fire  from  the  enemy.  So  what 
is  our  proper  course  of  action  to  meet  this 
challenge? 

“Our  first  policy,  in  my  view,  is  to 
lecognize  that  we  and  the  right  kind  of 
consumerism  are  on  the  same  side.  We 
must  not  be  irritated  by  the  pinpricks  of 
political  consumerism  into  some  kind  of 
mindless  oi)position  to  consumerism  as  a 
whole.  Honest  advertising  is  an  essential 
and  valuable  service  to  the  consumer  and 
there  is  ample  evidence  in  research 
throughout  the  world  that  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  consumers  recognize  its  value  to 
them.  We  must  be  just  as  deejdy  opposed 
to  dishonest  practices  in  marketing,  for 
which  advertising  is  expected  to  be  the 
mouthpiece  and  thus  the  apparent  accom¬ 
plice,  as  the  consumerists  aie  themselves. 

“Our  next  policy  must  be  to  set  up  a 

;  • 


dialogue  with  the  consumer  interests.  We 
will  go  along  with  them  in  every  effort  to 
prevent  the  dishonest  exploitation  of  the 
consumer,  to  ensure  that  consumers  can 
find  a  ready  and  inexpensive  means  of 
redress  for  faulty  products,  to  eliminate 
by  our  self-discipline  systems  the  last 
remnants  of  misleading  or  deceptive  ad¬ 
vertising,  to  achieve  with  them  the  objec¬ 
tive  of  a  recognition  of  common  interest 
between  the  buyer  and  the  seller. 

“They  on  their  side  must  revise  some  of 
their  ideas  about  the  function  and  practice 
of  advei'tising.  They  purport  to  represent 
the  consumer,  but  in  fact  their  knowledge 
of  consumer  preferences  is  based  mainly 
on  what  they  believe  those  preferences 
ought  to  be,  rather  than  on  any  ascer¬ 
tained  knowledge  of  what  those  prefer¬ 
ences  arc.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
deep,  continual,  practical  experience  of 
what  the  consumer  wants  in  terms  both  of 
products  and  of  the  manner  of  communi¬ 
cating  about  the  products,  which  is  adver¬ 
tising.  It  is  one  of  the  cardinal  faults  of 
consumerists  that  the  criteria  they  apply 
are  those  which  seem  right  to  them,  a  tiny 
percentage  of  intellectuals,  rather  than 
those  which  the  mass  of  consumers  really 
want.  Typical  of  this  misconception  is  the 
demand  for  ‘more  infonnative’  advertis¬ 
ing.  .  . 

“It  starts  from  the  delusion  among 
highly  rational  university  graduates  and 
intellectuals,  that  all  buyer  decisions 
should  be  rational.  In  practice  to  expect 
rational  rather  than  empiric  decision 
among  the  mass  of  people,  in  relation  to 
the  mass  of  low  cost  puicha.ses  they  make 
each  week,  is  ridiculous;  and  to  expect 
advertising  to  convey  the  full  comparative 
information  that  might  be  desirable  in  the 
decision  on  a  high  cost  jnirchase  like  an 
automobile  is,  for  different  reasons,  equal¬ 
ly  absurd.  Yet  the  call  for  more  informa¬ 
tive  advertising  persists. 

“But  most  important  of  all  among  the 
needs  for  re-educating  the  consumerists 
about  advertising  is  to  make  them  realize 
that  advertising  starts  as  a  service  to  the 
consume)’  with  money  to  spend  and  a 
choice  to  make. 

“Advei’tising  is  at  least  as  much  a  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  consumer  as  it  is  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  Yet  the  whole  presentation  of 
advei’tising  in  consumerist  literature  is 
that  of  a  tool  of  the  manufacturer  to 
manipulate  demand  in  the  interests  of  his 
sales  and  profits. 
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i  The  proof  of  credibility  lies  not  in  the  sheer 
weight  of  numbers  alone: 

THE  WASHINGTON  STAR  is 
THE  INFLUENTIAL  VOICE 
in  THE  NATION’S  CAPITAL 
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It  is  simple  enough  to  understand  that  type,  paper  and  ink  are 
components  ot  Ixxjk  printing  But  not  so  easy  to  comprehend  the 
reasons  for  the  variety  of  papers  available,  nor  the  many  dozens  of 
type  faces  oftered  for  Ixxik  composition 

The  reasons  for  this  great  variety  are  partly  functional,  partly  aes¬ 
thetic.  and  competitive.  Papers  differ  in  many  ways  — color,  finish, 
opacity,  strength  and  hulk  are  some  of  them. 

Type  faces  differ,  tcxs,  and  for  equally  valid  reasons  There  are 
the  important  design  and  style  differences  that  comprise  the  old 
style,  transitional  and  mrxfern  faces  suitable  for  Ixxiks  And  distinc¬ 
tions  in  weight  or  color,  distinctions  in  roundness,  in  degree  of 
compactness,  and  distinctions  in  legibility,  and  in  size 

9V2  point  Taurus  6  point  Scorpio 

with  Italic  with  Bold 

The  CompStar,  from  Star  Parts  The  CompStar,  from  star  Ports 
Company,  is  the  new  high  speed  ^Smpising^  machine'!’  S 
photocomposmg  machine,  which  produces  as  many  as  150  lines  of 
j  ^  ^  1  z.  newspaper  composition  per  mm- 

produces  iiS  rriciny  as  150  lin6S  of  ute.  with  its  typographic  range  of 

newspaper  composition  per  min-  'newSr'^e&entTTorNhe 
Lite.  With  its  typographic  range  of  composition  ot  ogote,  text,  legals 

5  through  24  points,  it  meets  all  High'°s'p^^wra''t~n*enobieT!t 
newspaper  requirements  for  the  to  produce  an  me  straight  matter 
composition  of  agate,  text,  legals  page  m  a  minutes  or  less 
and  for  medium  heads  and  ads. 

....  ,  It-  standard  6'level  paper  tape^  as 

High  Sp06d  OporatlOn  onablos  it  produced  by  In-plant  and  by  wire 

to  produce  all  the  straight  matter  'r^^%ene?aUfby  In^e^ 

required  for  the  average  front  non-counting  or  justifying  pertor- 
page  in  8  minutes  or  less. 

Tape  input  for  the  CompStar  is 
stan^rd  6-level  paper  tape,  as 
produced  by  in-plant  and  by  wire 
service  perforating  systems.  The 
tape  may  be  generated  by  either 
non-countmg  or  justifying  perfor- 

8V2  point  Aquarius 
with  Gothic 

The  CompStar,  from  Star  Parts 
Company,  is  the  new  high  speed 
photocomposing  machine,  which 
produces  as  many  as  150  lines  of 
newspaper  composition  per  min¬ 
ute.  With  its  typographic  range  of 
5  through  24  points,  it  meets  all 
newspaper  requirements  for  the 
composition  of  agate,  text,  legals 
and  for  medium  heads  and  ads. 

High  speed  operation  enables  it 
to  produce  alt  the  straight  matter 
required  for  the  average  front 
page  in  8  minutes  or  less. 

Tape  input  for  the  CompStar  is 
standard  6-level  paper  tape,  as 
produced  by  in-plant  and  by  wire 
service  perforating  systems.  The 
tape  may  be  generated  by  either 
non-counting  or  justifying  perfor- 


If  you  are  a  commercial  typesetter  or  an 
in-plant  printer  or  set  type  for  weekly  or  daily 
newspapers,  CompStar  190-DL  quality  can 
be  your  first  step  towards  more  profit. 

CompStar  is  the  first  typesetter  designed 
and  built  to  computer  specifications  with  the 
printer  in  mind.  CompStar  190-DL  means  higher 
setting  speeds,  less  downtime  for  repairs 
and  the  versatility  to  handle  many  newspaper 
and  commercial  jobs.  CompStar  190-DL  offers 
primary  and  secondary  lenses,  leading  and 
measure  by  tape  command,  SVb  to  24  pt.  from 
one  filmstrip  and  a  high  speed  optic  reader. 

If  profit  is  your  goal,  take  the  first  step 
with  CompStar. 


^  I  PARTS  COMPANY 

SOUTH  HACKENSACK  N  J  07606  •  A  DataSCCUl  COMPANY 
CMICXQO  •  DENVER  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  MONTREAL 


/  For  complete  information, 
f  send  for  the  new  24-page 
CompStar  catalog  TODAY, 
or  call  (201)  489-0200. 


The  News  records  financial  heartbeat 


